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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

1864-1865. 
TRINITY    COLLEGE. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford — known  as  Washington 
College  from  1823-1844 — is  the  best  known  and 
most  highly  esteemed  of  all  our  distinctively  Church 
Colleges.  The  list  of  its  presidents  contains  the 
names  of  several  eminent  men,  such  as  Bishop 
Brownell,  Wheaton,  Totten,  Bishop  Williams,  Dr.  D. 
R.  Goodwin,  Samuel  Eliot.  Not  a  few  of  our  clergy 
are  graduates  of  Trinity,  and  it  stands  at  the  present 
time,  with  its  new  and  beautiful  buildings  and  excel- 
lent corps  of  professors,  among  the  very  first  of  our 
educational  institutions. 

To  be  invited  from  Maryland  to  be  president  of 
such  a  College  as  Trinity  was  a  high  honor,  and  was 
felt  to  be  such  by  Dr.  Kerfoot  and  his  friends.  His 
brief  tenure  of  the  ofiice  hardly  gave  opportunity  for 
showing  how  far  his  new  post  suited  him,  or  for 
bringing  out  his  own  qualifications  for  a  work  which 
was  in  many  respects  unlike  that  which  the  havoc  of 
the  Civil  War  had  forced  him  to  abandon.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  administration  it  must  be  confessed 
that  things  did  not  go  altogether  to  his  liking,  and 
very  possibly  the  trustees  and  faculty  did  not  under- 
stand, and  did  not  at  first  wholly  approve,  the  views 
and  methods  of  the  new  president.     At  the  particular 
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Difference  be- 
tween Trinity 
and  St.  James's. 


crisis  when  he  assumed  the  presidency,  the  College 
had,  so  to  say,  somewhat  run  down;  the  discipline 
was  relaxed;  the  number  of  students  had  fallen  off; 
and  there  was  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  about  the 
College  among  its  alumni  and  among  Church  people 
generally. 

The  chief  difference  between  Trinity  and  St. 
James's — if  it  must  be  summed  up  in  a  word — was, 
perhaps,  the  comparative  absence  of  the  family  life 
which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  latter  College, 
as  well  as  of  the  parent  institution,  College  Point.^ 


'  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  who  had  ad- 
vised Dr.  Kerfoot  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  Trinity,  appreciated, 
and  very  pos&ibly  exaggerated, 
the  difference  between  his  new 
and  his  old  position.  The  writer 
remembers  calling  upon  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital in  the  spring  of  1865.  The 
conversation  naturally  turned 
upon  Dr.  Kerfoot.  "Kerfoot," 
said  he,  "  is  doing  very  well  at 
Trinity;  he  likes  the  work;  but 
it's  not  by  any  means  the  same 
as  St.  James's,  or  old  College 
Point.  Not  by  any  means.  Why, 
Mr.  Harrison,  Kerfoot  tells  me 
that  he  hardly  knows,  and  is  not 
expected  to  know,  what  becomes 
of  the  young  men  after  the  day  is 
over.  They  are  sitpposed  to  be  in 
their  rooms,  etc. ;  but  no  one 
really  knows  much  about  it,  and 
they  can  do  pretty  much  as  they 
please.  Well,  now,  if  the  faculty 
of  a  Church  College  have  no  more 
control  than  that  over  young 
fellows  from  16  to  20 — the  very 
time   when    they  need    looking 


after — what  are  you  to  do  ?  What 
are  you  to  doV"  with  some 
gesture  indicative  of  strong  dis- 
approbation. 

In  his  address  at  St.  James's, 
in  1851  (quoted  on  p.  47),  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  had  said:  "Here  is 
to  be  the  only  Church  College  in 
the  land."  By  this  he  meant 
that,  as  he  understood  the  term 
Church  College— a  place  some- 
thing like  College  Point — St. 
James's  was  the  only  institution 
that  then  promised  to  be  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Trinity  did 
not  seem  to  enter  his  mind,  and 
Racine  did  not  yet  exist.  But  his 
language  was  too  sweeping.  It 
was  a  mistake — natural,  indeed, 
from  his  point  of  view,  but  still 
a  mistake.  There  are,  as  he  him- 
self said  to  Bishop  Whittingham 
(see  p.  34),  more  ways  tlian  one  of 
doing  a  good  work.  At  the  very 
time  he  was  delivering  his  ad- 
dress (1851),  Bishop  Williams  was 
president  of  Trinity.  With  such 
a  man  at  the  head  of  the  College, 
much  of  the  sort  of  work  that 
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Moreover,  at  both  St.  James's  and  College  Point  the 
Church  influence — the  life  as  a  religious  community — 
was  decidedly  more  marked.  There  was  not  at 
Trinity  the  same  opportunity  for  the  paternal  and 
pastoral  relations  between  the  students  and  the  presi- 
dent and  professors  as  Dr.  Kerfoot  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  at  St.  James's.  Some  may  think  that  the 
general  plan  and  ideal  of  Trinity  was  preferable  to 
that  of  either  of  the  institutions  with  which  it  has 
been  contrasted.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  obvious 
that  where  the  diversity  was  so  striking,  the  new 
president  would  naturally  miss  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to,  and  would  require  time  to  fit  into  his 
new  surroundings.  Moreover,  the  disappointment  at 
the  sad  closing  of  his  old  work  in  Maryland  was  keen, 
and  nothing — even  if  it  was  something  better — could 
at  once  take  its  place. 

There  was  at  first  some  occasional  disorder  among 
the  students,  and  the  tricks  traditional  in  colleges,  of  college  tricks. 
stopping  keyholes,  hiding  keys,  locking  doors  of  reci- 
tation  rooms,  "rushes,"  "hazing,"   etc.,   were   prac- 
tised, partly  from  old  habit  and  the  fun  of  the  thing, 


Dr.  Muhlenberg  had  in  mind — 
the  moral,  spiritual,  religious 
life  of  the  students — must  have 
been  well  attended  to.  Many  of 
the  professors,  too — the  present 
Bishop  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
others  like-minded— exerted  a 
healthy  personal  influence,  and 
did  far  more  than  merely  teach 
their  classes.  Still,  it  was  gener- 
ally admitted,  when  Dr.  Kerfoot 
was  called  to  the  presidency,  that 
more  could  be  done  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  that  various  improve- 


ments were  desirable.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  new  interest  in 
Trinity,  and  a  decidedly  better 
tone,  date  from  Dr.  Kerfoot's 
time — his  successors.  Dr.  Jaclison 
and  others,  earnestly  and  ably 
promoting  the  reforms.  The  pres- 
ent prosperity  and  high  posi- 
tion of  the  College  are  a  source 
of  satisfaction  and  pride  not  only 
to  its  alumni  and  friends,  but  to 
Churchmen  generally  all  over  the 
country. 
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and  partly  to  test  the  new  president.  Some  who  are 
now  sedate  and  exemplary  clergymen,  settled  in 
various  parishes,  will  remember  that  they  took  their 
part  as  undergraduates  in  some  of  these  performances. 
All  this  was  at  first  very  trying  to  the  president, 
chiefly  because  it  was  an  entirely  new  experience,  and 
the  traditions  of  Trinity,  as  of  other  New  England 
colleges,  were  such  that  it  was  not  easy  to  enforce 
discipline  promptly  or  effectively.  When  these 
things  first  occurred,  the  president  notes  his  annoy- 
ance and  concern  in  his  diary,  a  quotation  from 
which  will  show  better  than  anything  else  precisely 
how  he  regarded  the  matter: 

Oct.  4,  1864. — A  strange,  painful  day  to  me.  Left  my 
keys  inadvertently  in  my  recitation-room  door,  on  the  out- 
side, 8-9  o'clock  a.  m.  At  9  found  the  door  locked  by  a 
student  (name  since  known),  but,  having  another  key,  I 
opened  the  door  and  went  to  chapel  punctually.  Sent  by  a 
student  to  the  young  man  who  had  my  keys  ;  one  returned — 
the  other  refused.  At  4  p.  m,  found  the  keyholes  of  both  my 
rooms  filled.  Opened  them.  Some  one  tied  the  door  of  the 
recitation  room  while  the  class  and  I  were  in.  The  rope  was 
cut  by  me  ;  but  this,  to  me,  utterly  new  treatment  made  me 
resolve  that  my  stay  here  should  be  brief,  if  discipline  could 
not  be  made  effective. 

Oct.  5th. — All  went  well^  and  from  this  time  no  personal 
disrespect  was  experienced ;  but  these  days  were  sad  ones. 
I  stopped  any  and  all  steps  leading  to  settling  here  perma- 
nently till  I  could  see  that,  with  the  discipline  practicable,  I 
could  in  efficiency  and  comfort  do  my  work.  The  two  who 
tied  the  door  came  to  my  house  and  assured  me  of  the 
absence  of  personal  disrespect.  They  thought  so,  no  doubt. 
There  had  been  no  difficulty  with  me ;  but  the  traditions  of 
the  College  were  disorderly,  no  authority  had  existed  here 
really,  and  the  feeling  had  begun  that  with  me  such  authority 
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would  come.    This  feeling,   and  some  untruths  told,   had 
begotten  a  desire  to  try  and  test  the  new  president. 

I  meant  to  bear  on  and  live  down  the  evil  by  kindness  and 
decision,  but  that  the  trial  should  not  be  too  long.  I  felt  no 
call  to  peril  my  comfort,  self-respect  and  usefulness  in  any 
vain  eftbrt.  I  knew  I  could  control  youth  ;  but  there  might 
prove  to  be  in  the  College  such  inherited  and  established 
evils  that  /  would  decline  to  fight  them. 

All  this  soon  changed,  and  confidence  in  the  presi-  confidence  in 

J.  1  ...  /•!•  11  ,  -.  his'adndnistra- 

dent  and  appreciation  oi  nis  manly  character  and«on. 
earnestness  soon  began  to  grow.  His  peculiar  powers 
as  a  teacher,  the  interest  he  threw  around  his  recita- 
tions, could  not  but  make  an  impression  upon  all  real 
students.  Of  course  those — and  there  are  always 
some  in  every  College — whose  ideal  of  a  good  teacher 
was  one  who  lets  you  have  an  easy  time,  who  does 
your  thinking  for  you,  or  perhaps  does  not  do  it  at  all 
— these  would  dislike  him  for  the  very  merits  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  made  him  so  eminent.  Dr. 
Kerfoot  did  all  he  could,  too,  to  make  the  chapel 
services  more  hearty  and  lifelike,  and  paid  special 
attention  to  the  pastoral  care  of  students  looking 
forward  to  the  ministry,  of  whom  there  were  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  in  the  College. 

By  the  time  Commencement  Day  had  arrived,  in 
the  summer  of  1865,  there  was  great  enthusiasm,  and 
President  Kerfoot's  admirable  inaugural  address,  7naw^?/raz 
"  The  Christian  College,"  was  very  warmly  received. 
Of  this  address  on  education — one  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  his  pen — a  short  extract  would  give  no  ade- 
quate idea,  and  for  a  long  selection  there  is  no  space. 

When  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  (in  the 
autumn   of  1865),   as   will   be  related  in   the  next 
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chapter,  it  was  evident  that  the  sincerest  and  strong- 
est desire  prevailed  among  the  trustees,  the  students, 
the  alumni,  and  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  to  retain 
Dr.  Kerfoot  for  the  College,  whose  prospects  were 
just  then  becoming  very  bright.  It  seemed,  however, 
to  be  plainly  his  duty  to  accept  the  hearty  call  he  had 
received  to  a  higher  office  in  the  Church,  and  to  bid 
farewell  to  his  long,  arduous  academical  career. 
,  „    _,  The   following   letter  from   the    Bishop   of   New 

Litter  from  ^  ^ 

2;w7t<>?)i\ri;t5.  Jjampshire,  formerly  Professor  of  Latin  in  Trinity, 
will  give  his  estimate  of  the  services  which  Dr. 
Kerfoot  rendered  the  College  in  his  short  presidency 
of  one  year  and  four  months  : 

The  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  Rev.  Hall  Harrison. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Harrison, — You  have  asked  me  to  give  you 
my  impressions  of  the  work  of  our  venerated  friend,  Dr.  Ker- 
foot, afterwards  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  while  he  was  president 
of  Trinity  College.  This  I  am  glad  to  do.  Nor,  having 
known  the  College  rather  intimately  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  Dr.  Kerfoot's  administration,  and  serving  as  pro- 
fessor under  him  throughout  the  years  of  his  connection  with 
the  College,  do  I  think  that  the  view  here  indicated  can  be 
far  from  just. 

Trinity  College  has  always  had  for  presidents  able,  culti- 
vated and  good  men.  To  say  nothing  of  those  now  con- 
nected with  the  College,  where  are  more  brilliant  men,  in 
their  several  ways,  to  be  looked  for  than  a  Brownell,  a 
Williams,  a  Goodwin,  an  Eliot,  or  men  who  could  have  the 
students'  welfare  more  at  heart  ?  To  these  men  Dr.  Kerfoot 
succeeded.  The  war  that  spread  over  the  land  had  not 
merely  almost  extinguished  his  beloved  St.  James's  College  : 
it  had  drawn  away  into  the  ranks  of  the  army  many  young 
men  from  Trinity ;  and  it  kept  away  the  number — always 
considerable — which  used  to  come  to  her  from  the  Southern 
States. 
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Yet  the  arrival  in  Hartford  of  Dr.  Kerfoot,  and  his  taking 
the  reins  in  his  hands,  was  the  turning  of  the  tide  in  her 
aflairs.  In  the  discouragements  since,  and  set-backs,  she  has 
never  ceased  to  feel  the  influence  of  Dr.  Kerfoot's  adminis- 
tration. One  manifestation  of  that  influence  is  in  this  fact — 
that  things  in  the  College  went  forward  so  strongly  and  well 
in  the  years  next  after  Dr.  Kerfoot  left  us,  and  before  a  suc- 
cessor was  found.  This  shows  how  deep  and  how  definite 
an  impress  he  had  left ;  and  it  has  often  suggested  to  my 
mind  the  flowing  on  of  many  of  Dr.  Arnold's  ideas,  and 
the  working  on  of  the  forces  that  he  set  agoing,  into  and 
through  the  years  that  came  after  him,  so  that  the  fruit  of 
his  life  was  best  gathered,  perliaps,  under  otlier  administra- 
tions than  his. 

Dr.  Kerfoot  had  a  clear  conception  of  what  a  Christian 
College  ought  to  be.  This  was,  moreover,  a  worthy  concep- 
tion, and  the  right  one  in  all  chief  things.  He  hnew  what 
he  wanted.  His  strength,  I  think,  lay  in  definiteness  and 
worthiness  of  aim,  in  his  burning  zeal,  and  in  the  evident 
manliness  of  his  nature.  These  things  secm*ed  for  him 
the  united  support  (as  I  have  always  been  told)  of  the 
trustees.  They  certainly  gained  the  confidence  of  the  faculty 
and  their  co-operation.  And  they  won  to  him  the  entire  body 
of  the  students.  For,  although  the  president's  phraseology, 
coming,  as  he  did,  from  a  College  in  some  things  conducted 
on  other  lines  than  New  England  Colleges,  was  a  little 
different,  at  first,  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed :  if,  for  instance,  he  sometimes  called  the  College 
"the  House";  and  still  more,  although  their  new  president 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  unable  to  perceive  the  beauty  sup- 
posed to  inhere  in  hazing,  and  in  certain  other  hoary  College 
traditions  of  about  equal  loveliness  with  that,  or  the  exceed- 
ing dignity  that  there  is  in  the  faculty's  sitting  down  and 
deliberately  tying  bandages  over  their  eyes,  and  then  saying  : 
"We  can  do  nothing"; — while  this  was  so,  nevertheless  the 
students  did  believe  in  the  president,  and  did  respect  him  and 
love  him.  The  universal  entreaty  from  them  that  he  would, 
if  that  were  possible,  remain  at  the  College,  is  proof  con- 
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clusivB  of  this.  Christian  manliness,  and  his  high  ideal  of 
Christian  character,  and  of  young  men,  and  of  a  manly  and 
good  College,  won  for  him,  likewise,  from  the  first,  the  high 
regard  of  the  clear-lieaded  clergy  and  laymen  who  make  up 
the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  and  the  aflectionate  esteem  of 
the  good  people  of  Hartford,  Chm-chmen  and  others. 

I  recall  now  the  warm,  loving  words  with  which  the 
venerable  Dr.  Joel  Hawes  spoke  to  me  of  the  president,  and 
of  his  noble  inaugural  address.  In  that  address  he  had  set 
forth  some  leading  principles,  and  had  shown  the  Church 
College  as  enthroning  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  understanding  and  in  the  heart 
of  her  students.  To  his  utterances  the  mind  of  every  good 
man  in  that  large  congregation  gave,  I  am  sure,  a  full 
response.  There  can  be  no  least  doubt  that  Dr.  Kerfoot's  years 
in  Trinity  College  were  successful  years,  useful  years,  years 
much  blessed  of  God  then  and  in  their  later  and  permanent 
results.  The  only  just  criticism  to  be  made  upon  them  is  that 
the  years  were  too  few.  They  sorrowfully  bring  to  mind  the 
playful  Hibernian  remark  that  if  we  would  have  a  strong, 
powerful  Church  College  we  must  first  turn  Presbyterians, 
for  they  steal  away  all  om*  best  presidents  to  make  Bishops  of 
them! 

When  I  entered  the  faculty  of  Trinity  College  at  the  same 
time  with  Dr.  Kerfoot,  I  had  not  had  the  honor  ever  to  have 
met  him.  For  myself,  I  can  testify  that  it  was  not  long  ere 
he  had  wholly  won  my  heart  to  an  aftection  that  is  undying. 
And  I  am,  my  dear  Mi*.  Harrison,  faithfully  yours  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

W.  W.  NiLES. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Christmas,  1885. 

Letter  frmi  an     Another  well-known   clergyman,   formerly   a   col- 
i>rofessor.       leagiiG  of  Dr.  Kerfoot  at  Trinity,  writes  as  follows  : 

I  hardly  think  you  are  likely  to  speak  too  strongly  of  the 
bishop's  success  as  president  of  Trinity  College.  It  is  true 
that  nothing  brilliant  and  splendid  occurred  during  his  presi- 
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dency,  for  the  reason  that  the  resources  of  the  College  were 
meagre  and  even  straitened,  but  the  influence  of  Dr.  Kerfoot, 
both  personal  and  official,  was  very  marked,  and  in  every  way 
elevated  the  tone  of  the  College.  I  was  very  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  at  the  time,  and  learned  to  love  him  very 
much  in  the  brief  period  of  his  presidency.  He  was  almost 
alone  among  the  presidents  of  Trinity  College  in  leaving  it 
freely  of  his  own  accord,  in  response  to  the  call  of  duty,  not 
because  of  troubles  arising  in  the  College.  I  well  remember 
the  extreme  interest  that  was  taken  in  his  decision  at  the 
time.  The  community  at  large,  as  well  as  the  Church  at 
Hartford,  seemed  extremely  desirous  to  keep  him  in  that 
city,  and  in  the  presidency.  There  was  a  monster  petition 
presented  to  him,  of  which,  I  think,  you  know  something. 
It  was  signed  by  hundreds  of  names  urging  him  to  remain. 
Bishop  Doane,  then  rector  of  St.  John's,  was  very  active  in 
tliis  movement.  Bishop  Williams  joined  heartily  in  it,  and 
the  whole  movement  was  so  spontaneous  and  so  general  that 
it  was  a  triumphant  approval  of  the  president's  course,  and  a 
remarkable  proof  of  Ms  success.  You  know  his  character 
even  better  than  I,  and  what  were  the  qualities  that  would 
gain  this  success  for  him.  I  have  not  statistics  before  me  to 
show  whether  the  number  of  students  was  greatly  increased  ; 
but  that,  after  all,  is  not  the  matter,  and  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  Dr,  Kerfoot's  success.  Personally  I  feel  most 
grateful  to  him  for  the  warnings  and  the  incentives  and 
the  advice  he  gave  to  me,  and  which  I  feel  have  been  most 
useful  to  me. 

The  following  letters  will  tell  all  that  there  is  room 
for  of  Dr.  Kerfoot's  life  at  Trinity  College.  What 
pertains  to  his  election  as  a  deputy  to  the  General 
Convention,  and  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate,  will 
be  reserved  for  subsequent  chapters. 
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Letters 
dimissm'y. 


Correspond  ENCE . 

President  Kerfoot  to  the  Bishop  of  Maryland. 

Hartford,  Sunday  evening,  Dec.  11,  1804. 
My  Very  Dear  Bishop^ — I  suppose  I  ought  to  write  for  my 
letters  diinissory.  I  cannot  without  a  painful  struggle  bring 
myself  to  ask  for  them.  But,  my  dear,  dear  friend,  I  know 
you  keep  a  record  for  those  you  love,  and  in  that  I  shall  still 
have  ray  name  and  place.  You  and  my  dear  old  Diocese 
grow  nearer — not  farther  oft".  Yet  I  am  very  hopefully  and 
happily  at  work  here.  This  has  been  to  me  a  very  true, 
bright  Lord's  Day.  Having  but  one  full  service  and  sermon 
each  Sunday  in  the  College  chapel  (the  8.30  a.  m,  voluntary 
prayers  besides),  I  was  waiting  and  hoping  for  some  other 
really  pastoral  work.  Such  came  to  me — the  very  kind  I 
desired.  The  Hartford  Hospital  (the  only  one  here  besides 
the  almshouse)  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  unprovided  with 
religious  care.  Through  my  family  physician  I  offered  my 
services,  and  the  authorities  (in  which  Church  and  Congrega- 
tional elements  commingled)  sent  me  an  official  request  last 
week.  The  acceptance  of  my  ofter  is  regarded  among  Church 
folk  as  a  pleasant  and  unusual  sign  of  Congregational  good 
will,  (for  that  element  is  very  jealous  and  exclusive  even  yet 
in  Connecticut),  and  now  I  have  special  chaplain's   care  of 

/^o«/«w/ Mwft,  the  hospital I  spent  one  and  a  half  hours  there  to-day, 

having  service  in  each  of  the  two  wards.  This  Sunday  work 
there,  and  two  or  three  visits  in  the  week  besides,  will,  with 
the  aid  I  can  get  from  students  and  others,  supply  that 
hospital  with  needful  spu'itual  care,  and  give  me  a  ver}^  sure 
work  as  His  minister  who  so  loved  and  sought  out  the  sick  and 
need3\    The  work  is  a  real  comfort  to  me.' 


[•Among  the  MSS  of  Dr.  Ker- 
foot is  a  letter  of  the  year  1865, 
from  a  distinguished  clergyman 
of  Connecticut,  which  brings  out 
the  sympathetic  side  of  Dr.  Ker- 
foot's  nature.  Happening  to 
visit  the  hospital  one  day,  his 


correspondent  had  a  few  words, 
as  he  was  going  the  rounds,  with 
some  old,  bedridden  patients. 
They  expressed  themselves  in 
such  warm  and  atl'ectionate  terms 
of  Dr.Kerfoot's  kindness  to  them, 
and  of  his  comforting  ministra- 
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I  have  for  some  time  designed  to  use  my  Sundays  to  stu"  Pastoral  work 
up  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  young  students  who  are 
purposing  the  ministry  as  their  work.  Tliere  has  been  for 
some  time  great  deficiency  here  in  their  culture.  Religion 
has  suffered  through  such  young  men.  I  have  generally 
found  their  hearts  answer  my  private  appeals  rightly,  but 
the  standard  of  practical  religious  life  and  conscience  was 
low — uncertain.  I  took  one  of  my  St.  James's  sermons — 
preached  just  eleven  years  ago  this  day.  It  seemed  just 
what  I  needed,  and,  I  think,  what  my  young  charges  needed 
here.  Indeed,  I  have  used  my  St.  James's  sermons  every 
chapel  service  here  save  one  this  year.  They  suited  better 
than  new  ones,  for  they  said  all  that  was  needed,  without 
being  as  pointed  as  new  sermons  for  this  place  might  have 
been.  I  felt  how  true  my  old  lessons  in  that  dear  chapel 
were,  and  how  the  standard  they  aimed  to  fix  seemed  easier 
there — less  beyond  general  reach — than  as  yet  I  find  to  be  the 
case  here. 

I  see  what  God  gives  me  to  do.  He  is  giving  me 
proof  of  His  help.  All  the  faculty  work  with  me.  So  I  see 
young  men  drawing  nearer  to  new  influences.  There  are 
agencies  and  customs  existing  here  of  old,  only  wanting  more 
life.  The  two  older  professors  are  very  good,  true  men. 
They  help  me  on  heartily — as  do  the  new  ones,  too.  This 
matter  of  a  better,  truer  tone  as  to  present  character  and 
faithfulness  in  the  aspirants  to  the  ministry,  they  are  all 
anxious  for.  I  gave  notice  that  in  this  and  each  Ember  week 
I  would  meet  separately  those  looking  forward  to  the  ministry. 

tions  by  their  sick-beds,  and  of  [  these  poor,  humble  women  loved 
the  impression  of  his  goodness 
that  dwelt  in  their  minds,  that 
the  doctor  on  reaching  home 
could  not  resist  the  impulse  to 
write  and  tell  Dr.  Kerfoot.  There 
could  be,  he  said,  no  more  grati- 
fying earthly  reward  to  a  pastor 
than  to  have  his  services  to  the 
eick  and  friendless  so  appreciated, 
and  to  be  loved  as,  it  was  plain, 


the  chaplain  of  the  hospital ;  and 
he  felt  that  he  must  communi- 
cate to  his  dear  friend  this  com- 
forting and  spontaneous  testi- 
mony that  his  work  in  the 
hospital  had  been  so  blessed  by 
the  Divine  Physician,  and  so 
valued  by  those  who  had  bene- 
fited by  it.] 
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Fifteen  came  to  me  this  evening  at  7  o'clock,  and  to  my 
lessons  at  afternoon  services.  In  my  sermon,  on  the  nature 
and  proofs  and  due  fruits  of  a  call  to  the  ministry,  I  added, 
this  evening,  plainer  and  more  direct  counsel  and  criticism  on 
the  right  life  here^  and  tlie  defects  we  see,  and  the  hopes  I  had 
for  them  all.  I  could  see,  from  the  earnest  eyes  then,  and 
from  the  warm  thanks  of  some  in  words  afterwards,  that  my 
effort  was  far  from  vain.  Enough  has  been  done  to  assure 
me  my  coming  here  was  God's  ordering,  and  has  His  blessing. 
Enough  looms  up  before  me  to  make  me  feel  that  Patience 
must  have  a  long  time  for  her  perfect  work.  The  order  and 
temper  of  the  College  are  very  good,  and  in  and  out  of  the 
College  every  one  is  more  hopeful  than  for  years  past. 

Sunday,  9  p.  m.,  December  18. — My  letter  has  waited  a 
week  for  its  completion.  The  visits  of  Van  Bokkelen  and 
Lyman  pleasantly  filled  up  the  leisure  other  duties  left  me. 
Bishop  Bishop  Brownell  is  passing  away.  Early  this  week  signs 
rowne  .  ^^  failing  strength  set  in,  and  now  he  may  go  any  hour  or 
day :  he  may  last  some  days.  He  has  no  pain,  but  life  is 
going  out.  I  have  seen  him  not  seldom  since  I  came.  He 
has  been  very  cordial,  and  he  and  Mrs.  B.  make  a  beautiful 
pictm-e  of  aged  married  life.  She  came  down  to  see  me  last 
evening  when  I  called,  and  told  me  of  the  Bishop's  strong 
expressions  yesterday  about  the  College  and  its  present 
prospects.  Bishop  Williams  is  with  Bishop  B.,  and  gave  him 
what  we  (Bishop  B.  and  all)  thought  would  be  his  last  Com- 
munion. He  was  sitting  up  to  receive  it,  and  rose  and  stood 
erect  in  the  Gloria  Excelsis.  The  doctors  say  he  cannot 
rally 

The  Bishop  of  Maryland  to  President  Kerfoot. 

Baltimore,  March  7,  1865. 
Dear  Kerfoot, — I  have  a  strange,  morbid,  all  but  uncon- 
querable, reluctance  to  begin  this  letter.  All  day  yesterday 
I  strove  in  vain  to  bring  myself  to  it.  Any  little  pretext  of 
other  supervening  business  was  gladly  snatched  at  to  relieve 
my  conscience  of  the  bm-den  of  account  for  cowardly  pro- 
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crastination  of  what  I  knew  must  be  done.  But  it  seems 
like  tolling  the  funeral  knell  of  all  the  hopes  that  were  born 
that  night  when  Bob  Howland  brought  me  from  the  Flushing 
steamboat  to  College  Point,  and  grew  to  such  y'\goro\x9,  jtauctance  to 
maturity  through  all  the  checks  and  delays  and  vicissitudes  ^^^^''^*^^-^'^^' 
of  disappointment  and  disaster  which  we  two  have  breasted 
together  for  twenty  years  and  more,  till  at  last  the  floods  have 
gone  over  my  head,  and  torn  you  from  me,  to  cast  you  on 
another  shore,  with  new  work  and  friends  before  you  and 
around  you,  and  leave  me  whelmed  in  the  bitter  waters,  with 
no  sight  of  land  before  me  or  (mundane)  sky  above  me.  Ah 
me  !  this  is  a  bitter,  bitter  cup  that  I  am  sipping,  now  these  Bp.  WMUing. 
three  years  and  more  of  quiet,  slow  torture  !  Do  not  under-  ^^!^'^  ^^^^^^ 
stand  my  moanings  to  mean  that  I  complain  of  your  suc- 
cessful establishment  where  you  are.  God  forbid !  On  the 
conti'ary,  it  is  one  of  my  brightest  gleams  of  comfort,  in  my 
heartsickness  at  the  ruin  in  the  midst  of  which  I  sit,  to 
believe  that  you  are  getting  your  reward  for  faithfulness  in 
the  care  of  Jive  talents  by  having  ten  transferred  to  you;  and 
that  the  Church  of  God  is  to  be  no  loser,  even  in  immediate 
results,  by  the  check  of  your  work  in  Maryland,  while  wider 
spheres  of  usefulness  open  out  before  you  and  your  associates 
in  the  service  in  other  portions  of  her  field  of  duty — perhaps 
riper  for  profit  by  your  labors. 

I  am  glad  that  St.  Paul's  seems  to  promise  such  enlarge-  st.  Paul's 
ment  as  in  a  measure  to  keep  the  real    Jacobean   team  ^''^"^^' 
together  in  harness  and  exercise.    The  two  Coits  and  Harrison 
ought  to  be  of  use  to  each  other  in  keeping  up  and  improving 
the  old  traditions  of  the  College,  and  in  good  measure  and 
degree,  I  trust,  will. 

I  like  the  proposal  for  Abel  of  which  you  tell  me.  I  think 
that  business  employment,  for  one  sufficiently  principled  and 
prepared  to  go  into  it  without  danger  of  shipwreck,  is  of 
very  great  value  as  a  preparation  for  the  holy  ministry,  sup- 
plying an  element  of  knowledge  of  fallen  human  nature  in 
no  other  way  to  be  so  well  (if  at  all)  obtained,  and  training 
a  man  in  those  administrative  habits  and  powers  the  want  of 
which  is  so  sadly  manifested  in  too  large  a  proportion  of  those 
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who  enter  our  sacred  calling.  Of  Abel's  preparedness  for 
the  course  I  am  not  enough  conversant  with  his  inner  life  to 
judge.  All  that  I  know  of  him  would  dispose  me  to  think 
that  he  would  be  safe;  but  you  must  decide  that  point.  The 
other,  of  its  consistency  with  his  views  and  duties  as  a 
candidate,  I  have  no  doubt  about.  I  like  the  way  they  work 
in  Chicago,  and,  judging  of  it  by  their  Church  paper,  I  like 
the  way  they  talk — with  grains  of  allowance  for  a  little 
deficiency  of  Attic  salt  and  Hymettian  honey ! 

Your  own  kind  minuteness  in  your  letter  of  St,  Thomas's 
Day,  and  subsequent  snatches  of  information,  and  all  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  by  any  diligent  cross-questioning  of  every- 
body who  has  been  to  Hartford  or  even  in  Connecticut — that 
and  all  amply  satisfy  my  anxieties  about  your  success  in 
Trinity,  and  in  your  relations  with  its  Bishop.  God  speed 
you  abundantly ! 

Your  prosperity  and  happiness  in  your  work  and  in  your 
dear  family  are  among  my  pleasantest  sources  of  relief,  in 
the  slow-eating  torment  of  heart  which  seems  to  be  con- 
suming your  ever  loving, 

W.  R.  Whittingham. 

President  Kerfoot  to  the  Bishop  of  Maryland. 

Hartford,  March  11,  1865. 
My  Own  Dear  Bishop, — Your  loving,  sad  letter  came  yester- 
day, and  to-day  I  send  the  letter  dimissorj'  to  Bishop  Wil- 
liams. He  makes  the  new  tie  as  pleasant  as  he  can.   He  knows, 
as  well  as  a  stranger  tons  and  our  intercourse  for  twenty-two 
years  can,  how  it  rends  my  very  heart  to  have  my  name  off 
His  love  for  his  your  list.     There  was  mercy  to  me  yesterday  in  my  dut}'  to 
««  01^-      gQ  r^^  QncQ  after  reading  your  letter,  to  the  hospital  put  under 
my  pastoral  care.    My  welcome    there  was  unexpectedly 
eager,  for  two  men  were  dying.    Some  other  patients,  too, 
much  needed  my  help.    I  did  my  duties,  and  was  made  to  feel 
that,  sore  and  dark  to  me  as  is  stiWthat  change,  yet  here  God 
would  make  it  clear  to  me  that  He  sets  me  work,  and  I  am 
not  wilfully  out  of  His  path,  or  such  work  would  not  meet 
me,  and  just  in  the  hour  when  my  heart  sorely  needed  some 
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such  sign  of  comfort  from  Him.  I  do  feel,  my  dear,  true 
father  and  friend,  how  sad  and  desolate  you  must  be  at 
times.  The  promise  of  my  work  here  does  not,  cannot, 
remove  my  sense  of  loss  and  disappointment,  too,  for  that 
past.  But  He  whom  we  both  tried  to  serve  will  yet  restore 
our  work.  My  daily  prayers  name  you  always  before  Him. 
I  felt  your  sorrow,  but  it  would  grieve  me  if  you  or  I  felt  less 
than  we  do  our  severance,  and  the  suspension  of  that  work. 
Do,  my  dear  Bishop,  keep  in  mind  what  you  said  to  me  of 
my  place  in  your  regards  and  love  when  Mr.  Condit  was 
taken  from  you.  Cannot  you  and  Mrs.  W.  come  up  here  to 
visit  us  ?  You  need  such  change.  What  a  comfort  such  a 
visit  would  be  I  cannot  overstate.  Dr.  Shattuck  comes  for  a 
fortnight  this  day  a  week. 

But  I  meant  sooner  than  this  to  refer  to  the  sad  word  in  ^^(j^^^^xir 
to-day's  New  York  paper  of  dearTrevett's  death,  "  suddenly,"  Trevett. 
on  Wednesday.  I  know  no  more  ;  but  the  word  saddens  me 
very  much,  as  it  will  you  and  many  others.  I  heard  of  his 
severe  nervous  illness  three  or  fom-  months  ago,  but  he 
became  very  well,  I  heard.  Kip  Anderson,  Dec.  28,  and 
Trevett,  March  8,  are  the  two  now  gone  of  the  six  who  began 
St.  James's.  Both  lived  more  than  twenty-two  years.  The 
past  is  changing  indeed.  I  am  glad  you  think  well  of  Abel's 
plan.  By  the  fall  we  shall  decide.  I  went  with  Bishop 
Williams  to  his  Lenten  ordination  at  New  London,  and 
preached  the  sermon.  Six  priests  were  ordained.  I  am  very 
favorably  impressed  by  the  zeal  and  energy  and  devoutness 
of  the  younger  clergy  in  Connecticut ;  of  all,  indeed,  gener- 
ally. But  the  young  men  seem  to  me  very  promising  mate- 
rial. As  I  write,  the  melodeon  sounds  from  the  parlor  ;  Mrs. 
K.  is  playing,  and  some  of  our  St.  James's  "  boys  "  '  singing, 
St.  James's  Easter  music.  We  sing  our  Sunday  evening 
hymn  in  our  parlor  regularly,  and  Jacobites  and  others  come. 

Love  to  Mrs.  W.  and  M.  and  M. 

Ever,  dear  Bishop,  your  loving  son, 

J.  B.  K. 

1  Several  students  from  St.  James's  had  followed  Dr.   Kerfoot  to 
Trinity. 
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Gommmceitient 
at  Trinity. 


President  Kerfoot  to  the  Bishop  of  Maryland. 

Hartford,  Ct.,  August  1,  1865. 
Jl/y  Own  Dear  Bishop, — "  Commencement  week  "  must  not 
close  here  without  one  word,  for  my  own  heart's  sake,  to 
you,  Thursday,  after  all  the  public  duties  had  gone  through 
well,  a  lady,  not  young  nor  sentimental,  said  to  me  ;  "  Were 
you  not  a  little  homesick  to-day?"  "Yes,  I  was.  Why?" 
"  I  thought  you  were,  thinking  of  your  own  old  College."  So  it 
had  been  ;  my  memory  and  heart  were  away  oft'  on  that  lawn,^ 


•  [There  being  no  room  of  suffi- 
cient size  at  St.  James's,  tlie 
Commencemeuts  were  lield  on 
the  beautiful  lawn  in  front  of  the 
main  building — "Glagett  Hall." 
A  rough  stage  was  erected,  roofed 
over  with  green  boiighs,  and  the 
audience — friends  from  a  distance 
and  from  the  neighborhood — sat 
under  a  spacious  tent  surrounded 
by  line  trees.  There  was  hardly 
more  than  one  rainy  Commence- 
ment day  to  interfere  with  this 
custom  in  twenty  years ;  (that  one 
was  in  1851). 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to 
say  a  word  about  these  St.  James's 
Vcmmencement  Commencements,  which  ought  to 
Bay  at  St.         have  been  more  particularly  de- 
scribed in  the  former  part  of  the 
work. 

They  were  looked  forward  to  as 
great  occasions  by  all  the  neigh- 
borhood, as  well  as  by  the  col- 
legians and  the  alumni.  The 
Bishop  of  Maryland  was  always 
in  attendance  and  full  of  enthu- 
siasm. There  was  a  good  deal  of 
imposing  ritualism  about  them, 
too.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  of 
which  Bishop  Whittiugham  was 
president,  had  adopted  some  of 


James's. 


the  academical  vestments  and 
colors  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
as  the  most  time-honored  of 
English  seats  of  learning,  and 
the  proper  model  for  a  Church 
College.  There  was  a  long  pro- 
cession from  the  College  build- 
ings to  the  stage  on  the  lawn — 
the  undergraduates  arrayed  in 
silk  gown  and  university  square 
cap;  B.  A.'s  in  cap,  gown  and 
white  hood  thrown  over  the  back ; 
M.  A.'s  in  the  same,  with  red 
hood  ;  windiug  up  with  the  tall, 
comniandiug  figure  of  Bishop 
Whittingham  in  his  university 
cap  and  Episcopal  robes,  and  the 
Rector  (whom  all  who  knew  him 
will  remember  as  a  remarkably 
handsome  man),  invested  in  the 
splendid  robe  (scarlet  and  black) 
of  a  Doctor  in  Divinity.  These, 
with  the  various  literary  societies 
and  their  banners  and  badges, 
and  an  excellent  band  of  music, 
made  an  imposing  and  pictur- 
esque spectacle. 

The  proceedings  began  with 
announcing  the  honors  won 
during  the  year  and  the  delivery 
of  testimonials  to  the  students 
by  Bishop  Whittingham — a  little 
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and  on  you,  aud  all  who  used  lo  meet  us  there.  Aud  yet, 
and  for  this  I  write,  it  will  gladden  you  to  hear  it,  this 
week  has  been  the  crowning  one  of  several  weeks  past  that 
have  been  lovingly  sent  me  of  God,  to  assure  me  that  He 
sent  me  here.  I  know  it  is  very  much  to  say,  yet  I  may 
truly  say   it,    that  never   in   my  life   have   more   generous, 


ceremony  which  he  performed 
always  in  the  happiest,  most  cor- 
dial and  most  gracious  manner. 

After  the  usual  speeches  by  the 
graduating  class,  and  sometimes 
an  address  by  some  distinguished 
orator  whose  name  would  attract 
an  audience  and  give  brilliancy 
to  the  occasion,  came  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  by  the  Rector. 
This,  which  was,  of  course,  the 
crowning  interest  of  the  day,  was 
done  with  grace  and  dignity,  and 
with  a  formality  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  what  is  usually  seen  on 
such  occasions.  The  time  having 
arrived,  so  eagerly  looked  forward 
to  by  the  young  graduates  and 
their  friends,  the  Rector's  chair 
(which  had  been  in  the  centre  of 
the  semi-circle  in  the  rear  of  the 
stage)  was  moved  forward  to  the 
front  of  the  platform.  Rising 
from  his  seat,  he  asked  the  con- 
sent of  the  trustees  to  the  con- 
ferring of  the  degrees  in  these 
words : 

"  Placetne  vobis,  Domini  Cura- 
tores,  hos  juvenes  ad  Bacca- 
laureatum  in  Artibus  admittere  ? 
Resp.  Placet." 

Resuming  his  seat,  each  of 
those  about  to  graduate  came 
forward  in  turn  and  bent  be- 
fore him.  The  Rector  took  the 
graduate's  hands  in  his,  saying 
(while  the  Vice-Rector,  Dr.  Pass- 


more,  held  the  Prayer-Book  of 
the  Church  over  their  hands)  the 
following  magic  formula,  so 
grateful  to  the  hearer  as  an- 
nouncing the  end  of  College  days 
and  the  "commencement"  of 
manhood : 

"Auctoritaie  Curatorum  Col- 
legii  Sancti  Jacobi  mihi  com- 
missa,  admitto  te  ad  gradum 
Baccalaurei  in  Artibus,  et  ad 
omnia  jura  et  privilegia  ad  istius- 
modi  gradum  pertinentia:  Cujus 
rei  testimonium  sit,  hocce  di- 
ploma";—handing  the  parchment 
to  the  happj'  graduate,  the  Rector 
at  the  same  time  saluting  him  by 
removing  his  cap  for  a  moment. 

This  done,  the  honorary  de- 
grees— never  lavishly  or  indis- 
criminately bestowed  at  St. 
James's— were  announced  in  the 
same  sonorous  Latin — none  the 
less  impressive  for  not  being 
understood  by  the  audience  gen- 
erally (on  the  principle,  omne 
ignotum  pro  rnirifico).  A  slip  of 
paper  has  been  found  containing 
a  memorandum  of  the  three  hon- 
orary degrees  conferred  in  the 
year  1857,  which  were  as  follows. 
(It  may  be  remarked  that  by  one 
of  the  statutes  of  the  College, 
and  in  full  accord  with  the  High 
Church  ideas  under  which  it  was 
established,  no  degrees  in  divinity 
were  allowed  to  be  conferred  ex- 
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earnest,  affectiouate  assurances  come  to  me  of  my  motives 
and  work  being  accepted,  and  felt  to  be  a  real,  good  work. 
My  election  to  the  General  Convention,  there  being  but  the 
one  clerical  vacancy  to  fill,  was  an  entire  surprise  to  me  ;  not, 
I  since  learn,  the  result  of  any  planning,  but  the  suggestion 


cept  by  the  consent  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese.) 

After  admitting  the  graduates 
to  the  B.  A.  degree,  and  graduates 
of  three  years'  standing  to  the 
M.  A.  degree  in  regular  course, 
the  Rector  proceeded  thus : 

"  et  etiam,  virum  reverendum 

Thomam  Richkt, 

presbyterum,  in  Unguis  Antiquis 
probe  versatum,  ad  Magistra- 
TUM  IN  Artibus  admitti,  anuun- 
tio  et  declaro. 

"  Eadera  auctoritate"  (then 
rising  up,  removing  his  cap  and 
turning  to  the  Bishop,  who  grace- 
fully returned  the  salutation) : 

"atquc  in  nomine  et  auctoritate 
Patris  in  Christo,  Episcopi  3Iar- 
iacterrensis,  virum  reverendum, 
presbyterum,  praedicatorem  elo- 
quentissimum,  pastoremque  lide- 
lissimum, 

"  Theodorum  Benedictum 
Ltman ; 

et  etiam,  virum  reverendiim, 
Dioceseos  nostrae  presbyterum, 
literarum  amantissimum,  cccle- 
siae,  tidcique  Christi,  et  Dei 
Scripturae  Sauctae  defensorem 
promptum, 

"Arturium  Cleveland  Coxe, 


ad  Theologiae  Doctoratum  ad- 
mitti, annuntio  et  declaro." 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Coxe  as 
the  "  ready  defender  of  the  Holy 
Word  of  God,"  allusion  is  made 
to  the  brilliant  pamphlet  he  had 
just  published  against  the  tam- 
pering with  King  James's  version 
by  the  American  Bible  Society — 
a  brochure  which  had  greatly  de- 
lighted Bishop  Whittingham  and 
Dr.  Kerfoot. 

In  support  of  the  statement 
that  these  Commencements  were 
really  interesting  and  imposing, 
it  may  be  added  that  at  this  par- 
ticular Commencement  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  William  Creighton,  of 
NewTork,  was  present,  to  witness 
the  graduation  of  his  promising 
grandson,  William  Creighton 
Meade.  The  writer,  who  has 
reasons  for  remembering  this 
Commencement  of  1857  dis- 
tinctly (as  he  then  received  his 
own  M.  A.  degree),  recalls  vividly 
the  glee  and  kindling  eye  with 
which  Bishop  Whittingham  said 
to  him  that  afternoon:  "Dr. 
Creighton  tells  me  that  he  thinks 
this  the  very  best  and  most  im- 
pressive Commencement  he  has 
ever  seen  in  his  life.  And  I  take 
that  as  no  ordinary  compliment, 
for,  to  my  knowledge,  the  Doctor 
has  attended  at  least  thirty  Com- 
mencements of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York."] 
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of  some  leading  laymen  to  the  clergy,  whose  ballots  soon  ran 
up  to  a  large  vote.  It  was  a  pleasant  sign  of  new  interest  in 
Trinity  College,  and  of  a  hearty  acceptance  of  its  new  presi- 
dent, and  an  encouraging  token  to  him.  The  inauguration 
and  commencement  days  were  full  of  this  spirit.  Bishop  Bp.  Williams. 
Williams  was  most  earnest  and  affectionate  in  his  assurance 
that  for  years  he  had  not  had  such  comfort  here.  He  has 
been  such  a  bishop  to  me  that,  though  he  knows  that  he  can- 
not be  first,  he  is  fast  becoming  my  second  bishop.  The 
alumni  were  here  in  four  times  the  number  seen  for  years  ; 
all  was  harmony  and  zeal ;  and  the  share  that  new  friends 
would  assign  me  in  the  hopeful  change  was  amply  large.  God 
knew  my  heart's  need  of  very  full,  repeated  signs  of  His 
favor  here  in  this  new  field ;  for  I  long  after  my  dear  old 
work.  That  shall  live  again ! — as  I  told  the  lady  who  thought 
she  read  homesickness  in  my  face.  She  said :  "  Yes,  it 
would  "  (though  she  is  a  real  Connecticut  woman).  But  I  am 
not  here,  surely,  by  any  self-will  or  impatience  of  my  own — 
not  as  I  willed,  but,  I  do  think,  as  He  willed.  The  inaugural 
addresses,  etc.,  are  all  to  be  published. 

My  love  and  my  wife's  and  that  of  us  all  to  yourself,  Mrs. 
W.  and  your  daughters.  Ever,  my  own,  dear,  dear  Bishop, 
your  own  loving  son, 

J.  B.  K. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1865-1866.    Aetat.  49-60. 

The  Diocese  of  Connecticut  showed  a  generous 
appreciation  of  the  new  President  of  Trinity  College 
by  at  once  electing  him  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Convention — an  honor  the  more  remarkable  because 
Connecticut  was  not,  and  never  has  been,  at  a  loss  for 
eminent  and  learned  presbyters  to  represent  her  in 
the  councils  of  the  Church. 
General  conven-     This  General  Convention,  held  in  Philadelphia  in 

(ion,  1865.  ..,.,,.  «    , 

1865,  was  one  of  the  most  critical  m  the  history  of  the 
American  Church.  The  story  of  the  return  of  two 
Southern  Bishops — Atkinson,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Lay,  at  that  time  Missionary  Bishop  of  Arkansas — 
and  their  unexpected  appearance  in  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  at  the  opening  service,  has 
often  been  told,  and  an  authentic  narrative  of  the 
ecclesiastical  reunion  of  the  North  and  South,  accom- 
panied with  interesting  correspondence,  has  been 
recently  published  by  the  late  lamented  Bishop  Lay. 
The  political  excitement  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
was  intense.  The  Civil  War  was  but  just  ended  ;  the 
shocking  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  had 
occurred  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  April  14th, 
1865,  not  six  months  ago;  and  when  the  General 
Convention  met  in  October  of  that  year,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  some  traces  of  the  storm  that  was 
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raging  outside  should  show  themeelves  in  the  delibera- 
tions even  of  this  grave  ecclesiastical  assembly.  So 
much  the  more  thankful  should  we  be  for  the  wisdom 
and  charity  which  characterized  the  debates  and 
proceedings  of  that  Convention,  and  secured  such 
happy  results. 

As  the  service  of  the  Holy  Communion  was  about 
to  proceed  after  the  Convention  sermon  (preached 
by  the  Bishop  of  Montreal),  the  Secretary  of  the 
House  of  Bishops,  Dr.  Balch,  who  was  in  the 
chancel,  turned  to  one  of  the  bishops  and  whis- 
pered, in  some  excitement,  "Why,  there's  -^t^i^^  or!"MimJon''" 
son,  of  North  Carolina,  sitting  in  the  church ! "  ""^^  ^^"J- 
After  a  little  stir  and  flutter  at  an  occurrence  for 
which  no  one  was  prepared,  some  of  the  bishops 
walked  down  the  chancel  steps,  approached  Bishop 
Atkinson,  and,  with  loving  earnestness,  insisted  that 
he  and  Bishop  Lay,  who  was  found  to  be  seated  next 
to  him,  should  at  once  come  into  the  chancel  and 
take  their  places  with  their  brother  bishops.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  tlie  two  bishops  acquiesced ;  they 
had  come  on  to  Philadelphia  deliberately,  though 
uncommissioned  by  their  Southern  brethren,  to  do 
what  they  could  to  restore  unity,  peace  and  concord  in 
the  Church,  and  to  bring  together  the  Southern  and 
Northern  dioceses.  This  action  of  theirs  in  at  once 
accepting  the  invitation  so  cordially  extended,  and  pre- 
senting for  the  first  time  since  the  Convention  of 
1859  the  spectacle  of  Southern  and  Northern  bishops 
standing  side  by  side  in  public  divine  service,  had 
much  influence  in  efiecting  the  results  which  almost 
every  one  desired,  but  did  not  see  how  to  bring  about. 
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For  a  more  detailed  narration  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  publication  of  Bishop  Lay,  and  to  the  Life  of 
Bishop  Whittingham,  by  Dr.  Brand.'  Here  we  need 
only  mention  that  there  was  long,  exciting,  and  at 
times  sharp,  debate  on  the  whole  question  in  the 
House  of  Deputies.  In  this  Dr.  Kerfoot,  Clerical 
Deputy  from  Connecticut,  took  an  active,  perhaps  the 
most  prominent,  part,  though  with  the  result  (such 
was  the  excitement)  of  being  accused  of  not  being 
"  loyal  "  in  his  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  of  secretly 
sympathizing  with  the  Secession  movement.  Nothing, 
of  course,  could  have  been  more  unpleasant  to  him,  or 
more  unjust ;  but  he  was  nothing  daunted,  nor  did  he 
hesitate  one  moment  to  pursue  the  course  which  duty 
and  charity  alike  marked  out.  Bishop  Lay,  in  his 
history  of  these  events,  does  not  forget  to  say  that 
special  thanks  are  due  to  the  untiring  and  persistent 
efforts  of  Bishop  Whittingham  in  the  Upper  House, 
and  Dr.  Kerfoot  in  the  Lower  House,  in  the  cause  of 
reunion  and  peace. 
Mr.  Horace  The  matter  to  which  Bishop  Lay  specially  refers  is 

tion.  this  :     The  two  houses,  rejoicing  to  have  two  South- 

ern Bishops  back  again,  and  looking  forward  to  a 
happy  reunion  in  the  midst  of  the  heartburnings  of 
the  time,  appointed  a  "  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
return  of  peace  to  the  country  and  unity  to  the 
Church."  To  the  dismay  of  many,  Mr.  Horace 
Binney,  a  distinguished  lay  deputy  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, threw  down  not  an  olive-branch,  but  a  lire- 
brand.     He  rose  and  moved  : 

That  this  House  ....  most  respectfully  express  to  the 
House  of  Bishops  its  earnest  desire  that,  iu  the  religious  serv- 

» Vol.  II,  chapter  ii.^^See  also  Life  of  Bishop  Hopkins. 
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ices  to  be  appointed  for  the  day,  especial  thanks  be  offered 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  national 
authority  over  our  whole  country,  and  for  the  removal  of  the 
great  occasion  of  national  dissension  and  estrangement  to 
ivhich  our  late  troubles  ivere  due  [i.  e.,  slavery]. 

There  was  a  long,  heated  discussion.  All  Phila- 
delphia was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  The 
secular  press  of  the  city  severely  criticised  the  Con- 
vention. "  Would  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  dare  to  refuse  to  pass 
the  '  patriotic '  resolutions  of  Mr.  Horace  Binney  ? 
"Was  this  great  religious  body,  after  all,  at  heart  in 
sympathy  with  the  '  rebellion  '  ?  "  etc.  Every  man 
who  lifted  his  voice  against  introducing  the  subject 
into  the  Convention  was  branded  as  "  disloyal,"  "  a 
copperhead,"  etc.  So  ridiculously  out  of  the  way  were 
the  critics  that  they  even  said  that  "  of  course  Dr. 
Kerfoot  must  sympathize  with  the  South.  True,  he 
represented  Connecticut,  but  had  he  not  lived  a  long 
time  in  ]\Iaryland  ?"  etc. 

When  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Binney's  resolution  on 
the  table  was  about  to  be  made  (which  would  at  once 
cut  off  further  debate),  it  was  courteously  delayed  a 
few  moments,  and  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
house  the  Kev.  Dr.  Kerfoot  rose  to  speak  against  Mr. 
Binney's  resolution.  He  spoke  under  strong  excite- 
ment, and  with  much  force  and  feeling,  knowing  how 
much  was  at  stake,  and  having  heard  cries  of  "  disloy- 
alty "  all  around  him,  No  good  report  of  this  speech 
is  extant,  but  from  the  newspaper  r^ur/ii,  and  from  a 
letter  afterwards  published  by  himself  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Press,  its  purport  and  gist  can  be  stated  with 
entire  accuracy : 
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Speech  of  Dr.  His  main  point  was  that  this  vote  to  lay  Mr.  Binney's  reso- 
lution on  the  table  (i.  e.,  to  banish  the  subject  from  the 
Church  Convention)  need  not  touch  any  man's  "loyalty." 
Many  who  might  so  vote  were  as  loyal  as  any  men  in  the 
house.  He  himself  was  such  a  man,  and  yet  he  intended  to 
vote  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  He  defied  any  man 
in  the  Convention  to  give  greater  proofs  of  loyalty  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  whole  Southern  movement  than  he  had  given. 
He  appealed  to  the  Maryland  delegation  to  say  if  this  was  not 
so.  [Judge  Cpiambers  :  No  doubt  about  that.]  He  had 
fought  Secessionism  in  Maryland  for  four  years,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  Confederate  armies,  who  had  held  his  home  and 
his  work  in  their  grasp  again  and  again,  and  himself  a 
prisoner. 

Moreover,  personally,  he  believed  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Binney's  resolution  :  they  expressed  his  sentiments  about  the 
triumph  of  the  national  autliority  and  the  overthrow  of 
slavery.  And  yet  he  was  going  to  vote  against  them. 
Whtj  7  Because  this  Church  Convention  was  not  the  place 
for  declarations  on  these  or  any  distinctly  national  topics  ; 
nor  on  any  topics  whatever,  civil  or  social,  except  in  direct 
and  necessary  connection  with  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
work.  Oul}'  mischief,  confusion,  grief  and  distraction  could 
ensue  if  such  resolutions  and  such  discussions  were  brought 
into  our  Church  Conventions.  Their  duty  as  a  Church 
legislature  was  limited  to  topics  of  religious  doctrine  and 
worship  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

Besides,  there  were  among  them  delegates  from  the  South, 
welcomed  there  by  formal  resolution,  who  could  not — and 
every  member  knew  this— who  could  not  vote  for  such  reso- 
lutions as  Mr.  Binney's  on  points  of  political  opinion.  Why, 
then,  go  beyond  their  strict  duty  as  an  ecclesiastical  Conven- 
tion ?  Why  pass  any  declaratory  resolves  which  must  em- 
barrass, perhaps  expel,  these  returned  delegates  whom  they 
had  just  welcomed  so  cordially?  Let  members  show  their 
loyalty,  their  political  opinions,  their  rejoicing  in  the  triumph 
of  the  national  arms,  etc.,  outside  of  the  Convention,  as 
much  as,  and  in  whatever  way,  they  pleased,  but  in  that  assem- 
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hly  of  the  Church  of  Christ  let  them  keep  to  their  proper 
duty,  and  let  their  thanksgiving  for  unity  and  peace  ascend 
to  tlie  throne  of  God  in  such  form  and  in  such  words  that  all 
the  whole  Convention  could  honestly  and  harmoniously  use 
them. 

Then  came  the  vote — one  of  the  most  momentous  t/w  vote. 
ever  taken  in  the  General  Convention.  The  result 
was  that  Mr.  Binnej's  resolution  (notwithstanding 
the  weight  of  his  honored  name  and  all  the  outside 
pressure)  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Of  the 
clergy,  twenty  dioceses  voted  against  it,  six  in  favor 
of  it ;  of  the  laity,  fifteen  dioceses  against,  seven  in 
favor.' 

The  clerical  delegation  from  Connecticut  (Doctors 
Mead,  Hallam,  Clark  and  Kerfoot)  voted  "solid"  (to 
the  great  disgust  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg)  against  Mr. 
Binney.^  The  four  lay  delegates  from  New  York 
(including  Mr.  Ruggles  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish)  voted 
with  Mr.  Binney.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
clerical  and  lay  delegations  from  Western  New  York 
(including  among  the  latter  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour  and 
Mr.  Washington  Hunt)  voted  with  Connecticut. 

It  was  a  great  triumph — far-reaching  in  its  conse- 
quences. Had  Mr.  Binney's  resolution  gained  the  day, 
Bishops  Atkinson  and  Lay  would  probably  have  felt 
obliged  to  return  to  the  South  disappointed  and  dis- 
heartened, and  the  reunion  of  the  Church,  which  all 
professed  to  desire,  would  have  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned.    It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  we  owe 


>  Jotirnal  of  Gen.  Con.  1865, 
pp.  65  et  seq.  Of  course  the 
form  of  the  vote  was  20  dioceses 


in  favor  of  laymg  on  the  table, 
etc. 

See  post,  Ur.  M.'s  letter. 
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this  good   result,   under   God,  very   largely   to   Dr. 
Kerfoot. 

The  same  brave,  self-forgetful  spirit  that  impelled 
him  to  make  his  way  through  the  smoke  and  flames  of 
Kemp  Hall  urged  him,  on  this  critical  occasion,  to  do 
what  is  even  harder — to  risk  much  misrepresentation 
and  to  oppose  some  of  his  warmest  friends  for  a  cause 
which,  as  we  can  all  now  see,  was  the  cause  of  right- 
eousness and  charity. 

At  this  Convention  Dr.  Kerfoot  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Education, 
and  wrote  a  rejjort  which  treated  the  whole  subject 
of  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  education  in  a  some- 
what unusual  way.  The  report  made  a  great  impression 
at  the  time  upon  those  who  heard  it.' 
^nus^r^^  When  the  Convention  was  over,  Dr.  Kerfoot  re- 
turned to  his  duties  at  Trinity  College,  from  which  he 
was  soon  to  be  interrupted  by  a  summons  to  a  higher 
and  more  important  dignity,  though,  as  some  think, 
not  more  useful  work  than  that  of  a  conscientious  and 
able  educator  of  youth. 


Report  on  Chris- 
tian education. 


» Dr.  K.  received  many  gratify- 
ing letters  about  this  report.  The 
following,  from  Mr.  Washington 
Hunt,  fairly  represents  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  them : 

Eev.  and  Dear  Sir, — I  have  re- 
ceived my  copies  of  your  valuable 
report,  and  sent  them  to  the 
Standing  Committee  of  my  Dio- 
cese for  distribution 

....  It  is  the  most  important 
paper  that  has  been  issued  to 
Churchmen  for  years.  I  regard  it 
as  more  than  a  substitute  for  the 


usual  pastoral  letter,  and  am  con- 
fident that  its  wise  suggestions 
will  exert  a  beneficial  influence. 
Permit  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  recent  doings  in  the  new 
Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  and  to 
assure  you  that  their  choice  of  a 
Bishop  was  very  gratifying  to  me 
personally.  What  is  more  im- 
portant, it  is  most  auspicious  to 
the  welfare  and  growth  of  the 
Church.  With  great  regard,  yours 
truly, 

Washington  Hunt. 
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The  great  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  consisting  ot 
47,000  square  miles,  had  lightened  the  labors  of 
Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  by  electing  that  admirable 
man — a  true  saint — Dr.  Samuel  Bowman,  as  Assistant 
Bishop.  His  labors  had  been  chiefly  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Diocese,  of  which  the  principal  city  is 
the  smoky,  thriving  mart  of  Pittsburgh.  After  Bishop 
Bowman's  death  (under  such  peculiar  circumstances, 
that  those  who  knew  how  closely  he  had  walked  with 
God,  could  not  help  recalling  the  translation  of 
Enoch),  Dr.  Wm.  Bacon  Stevens  was  elected  Assistant 
Bishop.  But  after  his  succession  to  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Alonzo 
Potter,  no  new  Assistant  Bishop  was  chosen.  The 
division  of  the  large,  unwieldy  Diocese  by  setting 
off  the  western  portion  had  long  been  thought  of, 
but  until  now  never  very  urgently  pressed.  This 
important  step  in  Church  progress  was  at  length 
accomplished,  and,  after  much  discussion,  Pittsburgh 
was  adopted  as  the  name  of  the  new  Diocese.  It  was 
the  first  occasion  in  our  American  branch  of  the 
Church  of  returning  to  the  old  principle  of  naming  a 
Diocese  from  its  chief  city — a  usage  since  then  happily 
followed  in  the  instances  of  Easton,  Albany,  Spring- 
field, Quincy,  and  elsewhere.  A  lingering  prejudice 
against  this  time-honored  custom  has  given  us  the 
awkward  names  of  Western  New  York,  Central 
New  York,  Central  Pennsylvania,  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, East  Carolina,  etc. 

It  was  at  the  General  Convention  of  1865  that 
consent  was  given  to  the  formation  of  the  new  Diocese 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  then  came  the  important  question 
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who  was  to  be  the  new  Bishop.  Among  the  names 
first  thought  of  was  that  of  Dr.  Kerfoot,  president  of 
Trinity  College.  This  was  due,  perhaps,  in  the  first 
Rev.  V.  E.  instance,  to  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Swope,  D.  D.,  who  was  then 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburgh.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  graduates  of  the  College  of  St.  James,  had 
served  in  the  College  as  a  tutor,  had  lived  in  Mary- 
land later  on  as  rector  of  Mount  Calvary  Church, 
Baltimore,  and  had  always  kept  up  his  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Kerfoot.  He  knew  him  well,  knew  his  intel- 
lectual powers,  his  sound  Anglican  Churchmanship, 
the  sterling  worth  of  his  character,  his  indomitable 
energy  and  industry,  and  loved  him  for  the  sympathy 
of  his  pastoral  heart.  He  naturally  turned  to  his  old 
friend  as  one  of  those  best  suited  for  the  arduous  work 
of  organizing  the  new  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
labored  earnestly  to  secure  his  election.  Moreover, 
the  manly  course  of  Dr.  Kerfoot  in  the  late  General 
Convention,  the  marked  ability  he  had  displayed  in 
the  momentous  debates  of  that  body,  and  the  unques- 
tionable service  he  had  rendered  the  whole  Church  in 
promoting  ecclesiastical  unity  at  a  very  critical  junc- 
ture— all  this  had  made  him  at  that  moment  a  promi- 
nent man  even  to  those  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  him.  After  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  other  preferences,  or  who  disliked  him  as 
being  too  decidedly  a  High  Churchman,  he  was  elected 
on  the  very  first  ballot,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing 
in  the  Church  among  those  who  knew  him,  and  the 
importance  of  the  new  work  to  which  he  was  called. 
Some,  however,  and  among  them  a  few  of  his  best 
friends,  deeply  regretted  that  he   should  be   called 
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away  from  the  important  post  of  president  of  Trinity 
College  just  as  his  usefulness  in  that  honorable  place 
was  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  the  Diocese  of 
Connecticut. 

On  the  16th  of  November  Dr.  Kerfoot  received  two 
brief  telegrams,  one  from  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Swope,  and 
one  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Shoenberger,  announcing  his 
election.'  These  were  followed  by  a  hasty  note  in 
lead  pencil  from  Dr.  Swope : 

Pittsburgla,  Nov.  16th,  1865. 
M%j  Dear,  Dear  Dr.  K., — I  have  just  dispatched  you  inform- 
ing  you  of  your  election  to  the  Bishopric  of  this  Diocese.  You 
went  in  on  the  Jirst  ballot  by  a  majority  of  19  to  9  of  both 
orders. 


*  Bishop  Stevens,  in  announcing 
the  I'esult,  used  the  following 
words:  "Brethren,  this  is  the 
finger  of  God  !  As  you  have  now 
elected  a  Bishop,  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  for  me  to  say  that 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  well 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Kerfoot.  He 
is  a  sound  Churchman,  a  triie 
Christian,  a  well-learned  and 
scholarly  man,  and  fulfils  all  the 
conditions  that  I  enumerated  in 
my  sermon  yesterday  as  required 
of  the  one  who  should  be  Bishop  of 
this  new  Diocese.  He  is  not,  I  am 
aware,  the  choice  of  all,  but  when 
the  members  of  the  Convention, 
acting  imder  the  solemn  in- 
fluences which  have  been  invoked 
upon  it,  and  in  view  of  the  deep 
responsibility  to  God,  have,  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  order, 
clerical  and  lay,  elected  such  a 
man,  I  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
waive,  as  far  as  possible,  personal 


diflferences  and  to  receive  him,  as  Bisliop  Stevens' i 
I  believe  he  is  indeed,  as  the  one  o?«««»«- 
whom    the  Holy  Spirit  has  set 
over  you  in  the  Lord. 

"  Loving  as  is  his  nature  and 
genial  as  is  his  disposition,  I  feel 
confident  that  when  he  comes 
among  you,  and  you  can  see  and 
know  him,  you  will  love  him; 
you  cannot  know  him  without 
loving  him;  you  cannot  know 
him  without  respecting  him. 
Let  me  beg  you,  when  he  comes 
among  you  as  your  Bishop,  to 
give  him  your  generous  confi- 
dence and  support — to  open  your 
hearts  and  your  hands.  He  will 
respond  to  your  love  and  respect, 
and  prove  himself  worthy  of  both. 
Thus  will  you  labor  together  as 
one  body,  in  one  spirit,  and  ad- 
vance both  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  interest  of  His  Church  in  this 
new  Diocese." 
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I  am  one  of  a  committee  to  call  upon  3'ou  and  inform  you 
of  your  election  and  ask  you  to  accept.  You  must  not,  ought 
not,  cannot,  dare  not,  say  no.  We  will  see  you  next  week, 
D.  V.    Till  then  farewell.    Laus  Deo  !    As  ever,  yours, 

C.  E.  S. 

There  have  been  not  a  few  instances  in  our  Church 
history  where  presbyters  have  thought  that  they 
knew  themselves  better  than  any  Convention  could 
know  them,  and  have  deliberately  declined  to  accept 
a  call  to  the  Episcopate.  Thus  Dr.  Eastburn  and  Dr. 
Dorr  declined  Maryland,  Dr.  Creighton  declined  New 
York,  and  Dr.  Coxe,  Texas.  To  Dr.  Kerfoot  it  proved 
A  trying  gties-  a  Very  trying  question.  However  gratifying  to  him  it 
might  be  to  be  elevated  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  and 
serve  the  Church  in  that  larger  field  of  usefulness,  for 
which  everybody  admitted  his  fitness,  he  was  yet  more 
than  willing  to  stay  where  he  was  already  doing  good, 
and  in  the  line  of  life  for  which  his  whole  training  had 
peculiarly  adapted  him,  if  on  the  whole  that  seemed 
most  desirable,  and  therefore  his  duty.  To  decide 
rightly  and  unselfishly  was  his  first  object.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  take  counsel  with  his  intimate 
friends,  and  the  following  selection  from  a  vast 
number  of  letters  which  poured  in  upon  him  will 
show  how  perplexing  was  the  question,  and  how 
serious  the  consideration  he  gave  before  finally 
accepting  the  new  responsibility. 

The  Bishop  and  clergy  of  Connecticut  lost  no  time 
in  presenting  an  address,  which  urged  him  in  terms 
of  warm  and  earnest  entreaty  to  remain  at  Trinity 
and  continue  there  the  work  of  Christian  education, 
for  which,  they  said,  he  seemed  so  peculiarly  fitted. 
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The  bulky  document,  with  its  long  list  of  signatures, 
was  accompanied  by  a  kind  and  brotherly  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Wm,  Croswell  Doane,  of  Hartford,  who 
assured  Dr.  Kerfoot  that  one  hundred  and  eleven  out 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  clergy  of  the  Diocese 
had  cordially  appended  their  names  to  it.  Some  had  not 
signed  from  accident,  and  a  few  had  declined  to  sign  the 
paper  on  the  ground  that  the  Episcopate  was  a  higher 
and  larger  field  of  work,  and  they  felt  unwilling  to  in- 
terfere with  what  seemed  a  Providential  call.  Bishop  ^pfwiiiiarm. 
Williams  had  previously  written  a  private  letter  an- 
ticipating the  choice  which  Pittsburgh  was  about  to 
make,  for  public  rumor  had  pointed  out  Dr.  Kerfoot 
as  the  coming  Bishop.  In  this  letter  he  was  inclined 
to  rate  the  work  which  Dr.  Kerfoot  was  then  doing 
at  Trinity  College  as  of  more  value  than  what  he  or 
any  man  could  do  in  Western  Pennsylvania : 

I  do  not  undervalue  the  work  of  the  Episcopate.  But 
surely  there  is  many  a  man  who  can  do  all  that  can  be  done 
for  the  Diocese  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  but  it  will  not  be 
so  easy  to  find  one  who  can  take  your  place,  which,  if  you 
take  that  Diocese,  you  will  give  up  in  the  work  of  Church 
education.  To  do  what  your  position  will  now  enable  you 
to  do,  not  only  as  you  never  did  it  before,  but  also  as  no 
otlier  man  in  this  country  has  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  do 

it,  the  College  now  gives  a  field You  can  do  for  the 

Church  a  work,  you  can  win  for  yourself  a  place  in  the 
Church's  history,  which  not  the  Bishop  of  the  largest  Diocese 
can  do  or  win.  Oh,  my  dear  brotlier,  keep  to  the  line  of  life 
and  work  for  which  God  has  so  pre-eminently  fitted  and 
trained  you,  and  do  not  try  another 

Letters  from  many  of  the  Bishops  poured  in,  almost 
all  of  one  tenor,  urging  him  to  accept  this  call,  and 
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congratulating  the  Church  and  the  new  Diocese  on 
Biihvp smith.^^x^  election.  One  or  two  (as,  for  example,  Bishop 
Smith,  of  Kentucky,  so  soon  to  be  presiding  Bishop) 
were  inclined  to  think  his  sphere  of  usefulness  at 
Trinity  preferable  to  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Episcopate.  No  letter  was  received  for  some 
days  from  Bishop  Whittingham,  which  caused  Dr. 
Kerfoot  at  first  to  think  that  his  old  friend  and  coun- 
sellor would  prefer  him  to  remain  President  of  Trinity. 
Dr.MuMenberg,     Dr.  Muhlenberg  wrote  at  once  on  hearing  the  news. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  to  the  Bishop-elect  of  Pittsburgh. 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17th,  1865. 

My  Dear  JoJm, — The  paper  has  just  informed  me  of  your 
"  election  to  the  Episcopate."  With  my  hearty  greetings 
you  have,  what  I  am  sure  you  will  value  as  much,  my  hearty 
prayers  that  it  may  be  also  your  elevation  in  the  Kingdom 
which  is  "  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 
May  you  be  in  the  true  apostolic  succession — "qui  Petri 
virtutes,  Petri  claves  liabot  "  ! 

I  hope  for  the  opportunity,  before  I  must  address  you  as  a 
"  Right  Rev.  Father,"  of  a  talk  with  you  as  your  old  school- 
father — of  which  one  word  at  present  is,  let  your  acceptance 
be  known  at  once.  Don't  fancy  you  are  deliberating,  when 
you  have  already  made  up  your  mind.  With  my  congratula- 
tions for  your  wife  and  children,  in  haste. 

Affectionately  yours, 

W.  A.  M. 

Dr.  Kerfoot's  reply  to  this  letter,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained his  peculiar  reasons  for  hesitation,  the  kindly 
pressure  from  many  quarters  that  he  should  stay  at 
Trinity  College,  and  begged  for  explicit  counsel  from 
his  old  "  school-father,"  has,  like  all  his  letters  to  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  unfortunately  been   lost   or  destroyed. 
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His  letter,  however,  elicited  the  following  carefully- 
considered  rejoinder : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  to  the  Bishop-elect  of  Pittsburgh. 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  Kov.  24th,  1865. 

My  Dear  John., — You  believe  (in  what  I  am  going  to  say  I 
take  you  on  your  own  ground — how  far  it  is  mine  matters 
not)  that  the  office  of  a  bishop  is  divine ;  that  it  is  an  institu- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ ; — you  further  believe  that  you  have  been 
called  to  that  office  by  the  voice  of  His  Church.  That  being 
so,  there  are  only  two  questions  for  you  to  consider  :  First,  Two  Questions 
are  you  qualified  for  the  office  ?  That  must  be  answered  by 
the  judgment  of  others,  and  by  your  own  judgment  of  your- 
self. The  former  has  been  declared  in  the  fact  of  your 
election,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  by  those  who  know 
you.  Kor  is  that  judgment  controverted  by  those  who  would 
keep  you  where  you  are.  They  may  think  you  better  for  a 
president  than  a  bishop ;  but  they  do  not  say  you  are  not 
qualified  to  be  one.  If  from  your  own  knowledge  of  yourself 
you  are  persuaded  you  are  not  fit  for  episcopal  functions,  the 
question  is  settled  ;  but  you  are  not  so  persuaded.  If  you 
were  you  would  say  so,  and  cut  short  the  suspense. 

The  remaining  question  is,  Are  you  willing  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  the  office?  They  are  the  gravest  and  the 
most  solemn  that  can  be  laid  officiall}'  upon  mortal  man ; 
but  mortals  must  bear  them.  The  Lord,  through  His  Church, 
lays  them  upon  some  of  His  ministers.  If  the  present  action 
of  His  Church  be  anything.  He  would  lay  them  on  you.  If, 
in  all  humility  and  dependence  upon  His  grace,  strengthen- 
ing your  weakness,  you  are  ready  to  undertake  these  respon- 
sibilities, there  is  no  more  room  for  debate  in  your  mind : 
you  are  decided,  as  I  said,  as  to  what  you  shall  do,  and  as 
you  ought  to  be.  Whether  you  shall  retain  your  present 
post — how  can  that  keep  you  wavering  ?  Is  the  presidency  of 
a  college  a  divine  institution  ?  Can  you  put  that  in  one 
scale,  and  the  office  of  a  bishop  in  the  other,  and  see  which 
preponderates  ?     They  are  things  in  their  nature  not  to   be 
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weighed  together.  When  you  accepted  the  presidency  you 
did  what  you  judged  to  be  expedient  and  right.  In  accepting 
the  bishopric  you  trust  you  are  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
so  you  will  profess  at  j'our  consecration  (you  wou't  begin  to 
feel  that  then  !).  Nor  will  Bishop  Williams,  or  Bisliop  Whit- 
tingham,  or  Bishop  Coxe,  or  any  of  the  clergy  of  Connecticut, 
say  that  you  ought  to  deliberate  about  obeying  a  call  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  will  they  undertake  to  determine  whether 
you  have  such  a  call.  Marvellous  High  Churchmen,  to  make 
so  little  of  the  solemn  choice  of  a  council  of  the  Church  !  As 
Bp.  widtting-  for  Bishop  Whittingham,  you  know  how  apt  he  is  to  look  at  a 
thing  in  a  certain  direction.  The  Episcopal  vision  is  through 
a  long,  narrow  tube,  by  which  he  sees  straight  enough,  and 
he  moves  it  about,  too ;  but,  then,  he  can  see  only  one  thing  at 
a  time.  Now,  he  has  St.  James's  redivivus  before  his  eyes, 
and  he  would  keep  you  at  Trinity  in  reserve  for  that ;  so  you 
must  dismiss  him  from  the  multitude  of  your  counsellors. 
Again,  your  present  work  is  but  partially  spiintual.  It  is 
Ymir present \axgQ\y  secular,  dealing  in  "  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble"  as 
Targeiysecu-  much  as  in  the  "  silver  and  gold."  You  are  bringing  up  men 
^^-  for  the  world  as  well  as  for  heaven ;  you  are  making  Chris- 

tian gentlemen — not  exactly  apostolic  work  ;  but  it  is  to  apos- 
tolic work  you  are  called — the  extending  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  by  the  means  which  He  Himself  ordained  to  that  end. 
Will  you  or  your  advisers  set  against  that  any  academic 
Episcopacy?  Granting  that  you  are  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord  (not  as  much  as  you  were  at  St.  Jameses,  by  a  good 
deal),  far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  it,  what  have  you  to  answer 
when  the  Lord  says,  "Go  up  higher"?  Still  further:  in 
which  field  of  labor  will  your  soul  more  prosper?  The 
question  answers  itself. 

Now,  all  this  must  be  perfectly  familiar  to  your  thoughts ; 
consequently  you  cannot  say  :  "  In  varias  partes  distrahor." 
I  was  not  mistaken  when  1  said  you  are  already  decided. 
Still,  I  grant  you  are  right  in  hearing  patiently  all  your  Con- 
necticut friends  have  to  say.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  unkind 
and  uncivil.  You  may  also  ponder  theur  arguments,  and  for 
the  while  you  may  feel  like  yielding  to  their  persuasions.    In 
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that  way  you  are  undecided  while  you  are  none  the  less 
decided,  like  the  needle  in  the  compass  veering  this  way 
and  that  way,  yet  all  the  while  and  surely  attracted  to- 
wards the  pole.  The  Episcopate  may  never  have  been,  but, 
now  that  you  and  it  are  so  near,  it  is  the  loadstone  of  your 
heart ;  which,  indeed,  in  your  letter  you  virtually  say ;  and 
why  not?  "  He  that  desireth  the  office  of  a  bishop  desireth  a 
good  work."  And  I  believe  it  is  the  good  work  which  you 
desire — of  course  not  despising  its  worldly  honor  and  benefit. 
You  will  make  a  good  bishop  ;  you  will  preach  the  Gospel ;  rm  will  make 
you  will  not  put  the  Church  instead  of  Christ,  but  you  will "  ^^  **  '^' 
be  very  careful  to  preach  Christ  as  in  the  Church ;  you  are 
truly  evangelical,  and  as  truly  an  ecclesiastic ;  your  heart 
will  go  forth  for  the  conversion  of  souls ;  you  will  seek  for 
"  Christ's  sheep  which  are  dispersed  through  this  naughty 
world,  that  they  may  be  saved  through  Him  forever."  I 
have  no  misgivings  on  that  score.  Nor  will  you  fail  duly  to 
magnify  your  office  at  the  risk  of  magnifying  yourself.  You 
will  not  be  as  much  afraid  of  the  Ego  as  Bishop  White  was. 
You  will  never  desert  your  party ;  you  will  faithfully  fulfil 
your  consecration  vows — would  that  all  our  bishops  might 
"show  themselves  as  gentle,  and  be  as  merciful  for  Christ's 
sake  to  poor  and  needy  people  and  to  all  strangers  destitute 
of  help,"  as  I  am  sure  you  will! — and  you  will  look  well  after 
the  youth  of  the  flock.  Yes,  I  believe  you  will  be  one  of 
Christ's  bishops. 

I  confidently  trust,  as  well  as  heartily  pray,  that  when  He, 
the  Great  Shepherd,  shall  appear,  you  will  receive  the  "  never- 
fading  crown  of  glory"  for,  as  you  pray  yourself,  His  own 
mercies'  sake. 

This  is  all  I  now  think  of  saying;  only,  don't  write  your- 
self Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  :  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  will  be 
quite  enough  for  you  to  oversee ;  quite  enough  for  you  to 
give  an  account  of  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Afiection- 
ately, 

W.  A.  MUHLENBEBO. 

Postscript.— If:  you  keep  the  Pennsylvanians  waiting,  they 
may  think  you  are  waiting  for  higher  bids. 
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I  send  you  our  Thanksgiving  songs.  Let  your  College  boys 
sing  them.  It  will  be  a  further  demonstration  of  the  loyalty 
which  you  had  to  avouch  so  emphatically  to  cover  the  shame 
of  that  mean — yes,  I  will  say  it — that  mean  vote  of  yours  in 
the  General  Convention.'  "  Connecticut  voted  solid,"  exulted 
a  Copperhead.  I  was  not  proud  of  you  then.  "Not  the 
proper  work  of  the  Church."  O  transcendental,  sublimated, 
superspiritual  Church  ! — too  far  up  in  the  third  heavens  to  care 
about  what  is  doing  on  earth. 

Before  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  letter  arrived  Dr.  Kerfoot 
wrote  at  length  to  Bishop  Whittingham,  asking  his 
counsel : 

As  to  the  oiRce  and  work  (the  call  to  which  had 
come  to  him  unsought),  he  would  frankly  say  that  he 
was  more  than  willing  to  enter  upon  them  ;  regarding 
such  a  call  to  the  Episcopate  as  peremptory,  unless 
some  clear  duty  prohibited  acceptance.  And  he 
would  love  such  missionary  pastoral  work :  it  would 
seem  as  the  answer  to  prayer  offered  in  years  gone  by 
that  the  later  years  of  his  active  life  might  be  devoted 
to  "  direct  ministry  to  souls,"  rather  than  be  spent  in 
collegiate  duties.  His  one  grave  doubt  was  caused  by 
the  plea  urged  by  Bishop  Williams  and  the  Faculty, 
etc.,  of  Trinity,  with  an  earnestness  he  could  hardly 
describe,  yet  with  a  generous  confidence  in  his  integ- 
rity of  purpose,  and  a  rare  delicacy,  that  very  much 
touched  him — the  plea,  namely,  of  Church  education, 
and  the  opening  which  just  then  seemed  to  be  pre- 
sented in  Trinity  College.  He  had  really  had  till 
then  no  adequate  conception  of  the  strong,  warm  and 
general   feeling  towards  himself  personally  and  the 

'  [On  Mr.  Binney's  resolution.] 
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work  he  was  doing,  and,  as  they  thought,  was  likely 
to  do,  in  Trinity. 

But,  then,  would  he  by  becoming  Bishop  of  Pitts- 
burgh throw  away  all  opportunities  of  promoting 
Church  education?  "Would  he  not  be  in  the  very 
position  to  help  the  resurrection  of  St.  James's,  if  that 
became  possible?  As  bishop,  he  could  stir  up  his 
own  Diocese,  and  could  come  into  Maryland,  and, 
with  Bishop  "Whittingham,  revive  the  old  interest  in 
the  College  on  the  old  site,  etc' 


*  These  fond  expectations  were 
never  realized.  Bishop  Kerfoot, 
soon  after  his  consecration,  made 
a  vigorous  effort,  but  the  resusci- 
tation of  St.  James's  at  that  time 
was  premature.  The  causes  are 
plain  enough,  as  one  looks  back. 
There  was  wealth  in  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  sure;  the  war  itself,  so  deso- 
lating in  other  regions,  and  the 
high-tariff  taxation,  had  tempora- 
rily added  to  some  men's  fortunes. 
In  Maryland,  however,  there  was 
then  but  little  money,  and  what 
there  was,  was  not  to  be  found 
among  the  Churchmen  who  had 
been  friends  of  St.  James's.  The 
line  of  policy  which  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  pursue  had,  for  a  time,  alien- 
ated, as  is  well  known,  that  large 
mass  of  the  people  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  South.  The 
bishop's  new  friends  by  no  means 
took  the  place  of  the  old.  He 
was  obliged  to  tell  Dr.  Kerfoot, 
with  sorrow,  that  he  could  not 
name  one  single  "Union"  man 
of  means  and  position  in  Mary- 
land who  could  be  put  on  the 
board  of  trustees  with  any  hope 


that  he  would  work  vigorously  Why  St.  James's 
and  generously  for  the  College.  <-o«^cf  not  be  re- 
Moreover,  there  was,  for  five  or 
six  years  after  Bishop  Kerfoot's 
consecration — indeed,  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  "carpet-bag" 
regime — as  much  soreness  of  feel- 
ing in  Maryland  as  in  any  of  the 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
hearty  co-operation  with  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  with  any  Northern 
bishop,  or  even  with  Bishop 
Whittingham  himself,  in  Church 
or  educational  work, was  not,  just 
then,  to  be  expected ;  if  expected, 
it  was  certainly  not  to  be  found. 
And  Pennsylvania  was  hardly 
eager  at  that  time  to  aid  in  re- 
establishing any  Southern  col- 
lege. Some  may  think  all  this 
very  lamentable,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  a  fact,  and  it  sufficiently 
explains  the  entire  collapse  of 
the  efforts  of  the  two  bishops. 
The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  found 
himself  obliged  to  abandon  his 
efforts,  and  occupy  himself  with 
Church  extension  and  educational 
projects  in  his  own  large  and 
growing  Diocese. 
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Bishop  Whittingham  replied  immediately  as  fol- 
lows, his  letter  bearing  tlie  same  date  as  that  of  Dr. 
Muhlenberg.  Both  letters  were  received  in  Hartford 
on  the  same  day,  November  25,  1865,  and  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  two  such  letters,  from  his  two  most 
intimate  friends,  left  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  what 
his  decision  ought  to  be. 

The  Bishop  of  Maryland  to  the  Bishop-elect  of  Pittsburgh. 
Baltimore,  Friday,  Kov.  24th,  1865. 
My  Dear,  Very  Dear,  Friend  and  Brother, — That  I  did  not 
write  on  the  news  of  your  election  was  owing  to  three  reasons  : 

1.  I  had  regarded  the  thing  as  sure,  and  had  already  <aZA;e(i 
with  you  about  it. 

2.  I  am  too  deeply,  personally  and  oflBcially  interested  in 
it  to  feel  myself  free  to  throw  a  grain  into  the  scale  of  a  yet 
balancing  decision. 

3.  I  have  been  for  two  weeks  past  in  a  very  low  state  of 
bodily  and  mental  prostration,  miserably  struggling  with 
myself  to  get  out  of  it,  only  working  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  mire  by  such  ineffectual  agonies. 

The  call  must  Not  only  has  nothing  occurred  to  me  to  alter  the  view  in 
e  obeyed.  ■^yijij.]^  i\^q  possibility  of  your  going  to  West  Pennsylvania 
first  presented  itself  to  me,  but  all  my  reflections  on  it  since 
have  only  strengthened  my  convictions  :  1.  That  on  general 
grounds,  such  as  you  know  I  have  held  to  be  the  only  true 
ones  for  now  more  than  thu*ty  years,  you  are  bound  in  duty 
not  to  set  aside  a  direction  of  the  Master  so  conveyed  ;  2. 
That,  for  particular,  individual  reasons  growing  out  of  your 
former  relations  to  St.  James's  and  your  life-work  tliere, 
what  would  be  apart  from  that,  perhaps,  a  mere  onerous 
duty  (yet,  as  such,  to  be  cheerfully  gone  into),  seems  to  assume 
the  aspect  of  a  high  privilege,  even,  perhaps,  to  be  looked  at, 
if  we  may  so  speak  of  such  things,  as  a  reward  ;  and  3.  That 
the  Church  will  be  the  gainer,  on  the  average  estimate  of 
results   in   the  ordinary  course  of  the  human   element  in 
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Church  work,  by  your  transfer  to  the  new  sphere  oftered, 
even  putting  the  loss  to  Connecticut  at  the  heaviest,  and 
setting  the  prospect  of  a  restored  St.  James's  entirely  out  of 
view.  There  is  a  great  work  in  your  new  Diocese,  and  you 
go  into  its  tide  at  the  turn  of  ebb.  I  shrink  from  speculation 
on  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  consequences  that  may 
naturally  and  easily  be  anticipated  from  a  few  years  of  such 
labor  as  you  have  been  trained  and  fitted  to  bestow  in  such  a 
work.     It  is  too  bright  for  endurance  in  my  present  mood. 

I  have  as  yet  met  with  no  one  here  who  did  not  at  once 
connect  your  election  with  the  restoration  of  St.  James's. 
Several,  by  letter  and  otherwise,  have  congratulated  me 
warmly  on  that  assumption.  I  hear  from  AVashington  County 
[where  St.  James's  was  situated]  to  the  same  eflect.  Every- 
thing that,  with  our  knowledge  of  Maryland,  could  be  hoped 
for  from  the  Diocese  in  its  happiest  disposition,  may,  I  think, 
be  counted  on  upon  the  institution  of  such  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure as  you  rapidly  sketch  out.  Men  are  beginning  of 
themselves  to  say  it  is  time  something  were  doing  ;  and,  I 
think,  too,  are  beginning  to  find  out  what  they  have  lost  in 
losing  you. 

As  for  Trinity,  I  should  at  once  say,  Why  might  not  Joseph 
Coit  take  your  place  ?  did  I  not  remember  that  he  would  be 
the  man  whom  you  would  require  immediately  for  St. 
James's.  Why  should  not  Cornelius  take  the  place?  I 
know  the  loss  of  him  from  Western  Pennsylvania  would  be 
very  great.  Yet  in  Connecticut  he  would  be  a  most  valuable 
out-alley  and  recruiting  officer.  I  think  he  would  Jill  the 
place.  His  management  of  the  division  aflair,  from  first  to 
last,  has  been  reall}'  admirable.  In  many  respects  he.  would 
suit  Connecticut.  About  discipline  in  the  College  I  am  less 
assured  than  on  almost  any  otlier  point;  but  you  know.  He 
is  a  man  of  worth  and  in  his  prime.  Of  course  all  this  may 
be  idle.  No  doubt  Williams  has  his  men,  whom  he  knows 
as  well  as  we  know  Cornelius,  and  whom  he  may  think,  and 
who  may  be,  better  for  the  place  tlian  he  can  be.  Doubtless, 
in  His  own  wise  way.  He  who  takes  you  away  from  such  a 
place  will  take  care  that  what  is  best  is  done  with  it. 
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Trom  all  this,  dear  Kerfoot,  you  will  see  that  I  can  take 
but  one  view  of  your  position.  You  go  under  constraint, 
yet  willingly,  but  from  no  choice  or  act  of  your  own, 
"  thrust  out  into"  the  work,  as  our  Lord's  own  phrase  is 
concerning  His  giving  mission. 

I  know  how  to  fool  for  my  poor  brother  of  Connecticut,  and 
have  earnestly  prayed  and  do  pray  that  he  may  be  counselled 
and  guided  from  above,  and  have  abundant  recompense  given 
him  for  that  which  he  is  now  called  upon  to  give  up.  He 
will,  I  am  sure,  in  God's  own  time  and  way. 

With  heart's  love  to  all,  your  own  loving  brother, 

AV.  R.  Whittingham. 

Tlie  Eev.  J.  C.  Fassmore,  D.  Z>.,  to  the  Bishop-elect  of 
Fittshurgh. 

Racine,  November  17,  1865. 
My  Dear  Friend, — I  see  by  the  papers  of  to-day  that  you 
are  elected  Bishop  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  I  am  rejoiced 
Bis  acceptance  io  hear  it.  You  must,  of  course,  accept,  and  may  God  give 
you  His  abundant  grace  to  discharge  rightly  the  duties  of  the 
otEce  !  By  means  of  schools,  etc.,  which  your  experience 
would  enable  you  to  conduct,  you  may  do  a  work  of  immense 
value  for  your  new  Diocese.  I  received  your  inaugural  address 
a  few  days  ago,  and  have  read  it  with  great  pleasure.  I  have 
been  absent  from  home  a  good  deal  lately.  On  Wednesday  I 
was  at  Clarkson's  consecration.  It  was  a  glorious  day,  and 
the  services  were  conducted  admirably.  Several  of  us  wished 
that  you  and  Dr.  Muhlenberg  could  have  been  present.  I 
have  to  go  to  a  funeral  in  a  few  minutes,  and  write  in  haste. 
.  ,  ,  ,  Your  affectionate  friend, 

J.  C.  P. 

The  Eev.  F.  W.  A.  FaJk,  Ph.  D.,  to  the  Bishop-elect  of 

Pittsburgh, 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  November  20,  18G5. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Kerfoot, — You  can  hardly  imagine  how  I  re- 
joiced at  your  election.    Accept  my  cordial  congratulations. 


wged. 
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In  my  last  note  to  j'ou  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  machina- 
tions of  the  ultra  Low-Church  party  against  j'ou  would  come 
to  nothing.  They  stooped  down  to  falsehood  by  persisting 
in  the  attempt  to  make  your  loj'alty  suspected  on  account  of 
your  com-se  with  regard  to  Mr.  Binney's  resolutions.  They 
deserved,  therefore,  defeat.  But  that  it  would  be  so  over- 
whelming, and  that  you  would  be  elected  by  so  decided  a 
majority,  was  more  than  I,  under  the  circumstances,  expected, 
and  was  indeed  most  gratifying.  The  hand  of  God  has  been 
clearly  in  it,  who  called  the  right  man  to  the  right  place.  All 
jour  friends  justly  anticipate  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth 
of  the  Church  in  the  young,  promising  Diocese,  under  3'our 
wise  guidance 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Dix  to  the  Bishop-elect  of  Pittsburgh, 

New  York,  November  17,  1865. 
Dear  Sir, — With  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  to  God  for  His 
mercies  to  us,  I  read  in  the  paper  this  morning  that  3'ou  have 
been  chosen  Bishop  of  the  new  Diocese  in  Pennsj'lvania,  and, 
in  great  haste,  would  say  this  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Alas  for  Trinity  College!     But   there   can  be  no  question ^^o question 
which  is  the  greater  w^ork  and  where  the  duty  lies.     That  you  ^"j^j^lerw^n; 
may  be  able  to  leave  the  College  in  good  hands,  and  that  your 
election  may  be  a  beginning,  as  I  am  sure  it  will,  of  a  great 
and  good  work  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  Lord  may  long 
spare  you  to  the  Church,  is  the  prayer  of  yours  faithfully  in 
Christ, 

Morgan  Dix. 

Notwithstanding  his  entire  willingness  to  remain  at 
Trinity  College  and  devote  himself  to  Church  educa- 
tion, there  seemed  to  be  no  real  question  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  accept  this  call  to  the  higher  office,  and  on 
the  otli  of  December  he  sent  notice  of  his  acceptance 
to  the  Presiding  Bishop,  to  which  he  received  the 
following  reply : 
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The  Presiding  Bishop  to  the  Bishop-elect  of  Piitshurgh. 
Burlington,  Vt.,  December  8,  1865. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Brother, — Your  favor  of  the  5th  instant 
came  last  evening,  and  I  make  it  my  first  care  this  morning 
to  give  it  an  answer,  as  it  is  always  desirable,  in  such  cases, 
to  allow  the  invited  bishops  as  much  time  as  possible,  so 
that  their  other  engagements  may  not  interfere. 
Arrangements  As  I  am  (officially)  the  director  of  the  programme,  I  shall 
cration.  *'  reserve  to  myself  nothing  more  than  the  part  which  the 
ordinal  assigns  to  the  Presiding  Bishop,  and  in  the  Com- 
munion Service,  from  the  prayer  of  humble  access  to  the  end 
of  the  consecration  of  the  elements,  the  final  collect  after  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis,  and  the  Benediction.  To  appoint  myself 
as  the  preacher  would  not  be  seemly.'  I  reserve  the  parts 
mentioned  in  the  Communion  office,  because  they  seem  to 
belong  properly  to  seniority.  The  arrangement,  therefore,  for 
the  consecration  of  the  Bishop-elect  of  Pittsburgh  will  be  as 
follows — viz.  :  The  Presiding  Bishop,  Gonsecrator  ;  Bishop 
Whittingliam,  the  Preacher.  If  his  health  should  oblige  him 
to  decline  this  duty,  then  the  following  names  will  be  substi- 
tuted according  to  this  order  :  Bishop  Stevens,  or,  if  he 
declines,  Bishop  Coxe. 

The  bishops  to  present  the  candidate.  Bishop  Whittingham 
and  Bishop  Williams. 

If  Bishop  Whittingham  cannot  attend,  then  Bishop  Wil- 
liams and  Bishop  Stevens.  The  bishops  uniting  in  the 
imposition  of  hands  with  the  above-named  (seven  in  all  being 
as  many  as  can  conveniently  unite,  three  on  either  side  of 
the  consecrator)  will  be  the  following :  Bishops  Potter, 
Odenheimer  and  Bedell ;  but  if  any  of  those  named  be  unable 
to  attend,  the  Bishop-elect  is  hereby  requested  to  invite  any 
others  according  to  his  discretion.  And  all  the  minor  details 
of  the  occasion  are  hereby  committed  to  his  appointment,  as 
also  the  giving  of  the  notices  to  all  concerned. 


'  [Tliis  was  Baid,  probably,  in 
rcfcreuce  to  a  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Kerfoot    that    Bishop    Hopkins 


himself  should  preach  the  ser- 
mon. Dr.  Kerfoot's  letter  is  not 
at  hand.] 
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The  day  appointed  is  the  Festival  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
place,  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburgh. 

The  foregoing  plan,  I  presume,  will  be  sufficient ;  but,  if 
anything  more  be  desired,  I  shall  be  at  your  service  most 
willingly. 

Commending  you,  my  beloved  brother,  to  the  favor  and 
blessing  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Souls, 

I  remain  yours  faithfully  in  Christ, 

John  H.  Hopkins, 

Presiding  Bishop. 

As  tbe  venerable  Bishop  Mcllvaine  lived  in  the 
adjoining  Diocese  of  Ohio,  and  had  written  a  most 
cordial  and  aflectionate  letter  of  welcome,  Dr.  Kerfoot 
desired  that  the  Bishop  of  Ohio  should  be  specially- 
invited  to  attend.  The  Presiding  Bishop  made  the 
following  answer  to  his  request : 

The  Presiding  Bishop  to  the  Bishop-elect  of  Pittsburgh. 
Burlington,  Vt.,  Dec.  15th,  1865. 

Bev.  and  Dear  Brother, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th 
on  the  subject  of  extending  an  invitation  to  Bishop  Mcllvaine, 
I  can  only  say  that  you  have  my  cordial  consent  to  invite  him 
or  any  other  bishop,  if  you  so  desire. 

To  me  it  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  meet  the  whole 
House  of  Bishops  on  these  occasions ;  yet,  as  this  matter 
entails  some  expense,  I  have  not  thought  it  fair,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  any  official  inght,  to  name  more  than  would  suffice  to 
give  dignity  to  the  solemn  service.  To  that  end  seven  (the  Seven  Bishops 
number  of  perfection)  is  amply  sufficient,  three  on  either  side  "'"^  ^  sufficien  . 
of  the  consecrating  bishop  ;  but  you  must  consider  yourself 
fully  authorized  to  have  as  many  more  as  j'ou  please.  If  the 
Southern  bishops  could  attend,  no  one  would  welcome  them 
more  cordially  than  I  should. 

Commending  you  to  the  divine  blessing,  I  remain  your 
faithful  brother  in  Christ,  John  H.  Hopkins. 
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The  following  letters  from  his  old  friends  and  col- 
leai]::aes,  Bishop  Clarkson  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Passmore, 
of  Racine,  are  selected  from  a  very  large  number  of 
like  character: 

The  Missionary  Bishop  of  NehrasTca  and  Dakota  to  the  Bishop- 
elect  of  Pittsburgh. 

Chicago,  November  16th,  1805. 

My  Dear  Kerfoot, — Your  loving  and  kind  letter  reached  me 
to-day  just  as  Swope's  telegram  was  handed  me  announcing 
your  election  as  Bishop  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  Diocese. 

I  thank  j'ou  from  my  heart  for  your  truly  sympathetic  mes- 
sage of  love  and  interest.  I  wisli  you  could  have  been  here 
yesterday.'  You  will,  no  doubt,  see  an  account  of  it  all. 
My  heart  is  too  full  to  say  much.  Not  one  of  the  three  hun- 
dred letters  of  sympathy  and  affection  that  I  have  received 
since  my  election  has  given  me  more  delight  and  gratification 
than  yours.  I  wish  indeed  that  I  were  worthy  of  your  confi- 
dence and  attachment. 

And  now  as  to  yourself.    May  God  the  Holy  Ghost  dii-ect 

and  guide  you !     I  am  sure  you  will  decide  rightly,  and  I  am 

sure  you  will  decide  for  the  Church's  good.     There  is  no  man 

in  the  American  Church  that  I  would  rather  see  in  the 

Episcopate,  and  none  that  I  believe  would  more  worthily  fill 

that  high  and  holy  office.    If  I  had  been  in  the  Pittsburgh 

Convention,  I  should  have  gone  hand-in-hand  with  Swope.    I 

have  no  time  to  say  more  than  that  I  devoutly  pray  that 

you  will  feel  it  to  be  your  duty  to  accept.     Very  truly  and 

aflectionately  your  friend  and  brother, 

R.  H.  Clarkson. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Passmore  to  the  Bishop-elect  of  Pittsburgh. 

New  Year's  Day,  1866. 
My  Dear  Friend, — I  have  just  returned  this  afternoon  from 
my  parish  at  Elkhorn,  and  take  a  little  while  this  evening  to 

*  [At  his  consecration.] 
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send  a  New  Year's  answer  to  your  very  kind  letter  written 
on  Christmas  night.  When  I  was  last  in  Chicago  Bishop 
Clarkson  and  myself  agreed  to  go  on  together  to  your  conse- 
cration at  Pittsburgh.  Such  is  still  our  intention,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  nothing  may  occur  to  hinder  it.  The 
Providence  of  God  has  so  joined  us  in  the  past  that  I  could 
not  willingly  be  absent  at  the  time  of  your  consecration  to 
the  Episcopate.  I  feel  sure  that  you  ought  to  accept  it.  The 
kind  appeal  of  the  Bishop  and  clergy  of  Connecticut  must 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  you.  But  your  decision  was 
right  to  go  where  j'our  educational  experience  might  bo 
applied  to  a  wider  circle.  The  revival,  too,  of  dear  old  ^t.  ■Dtar  old  St. 
James's  is  an  item  of  no  small  importance.  For  tliat  end 
you  can  now  co-operate  with  Bisliop  Whittingham,  and 
gladden  the  good  man's  heart  by  restoring  that  which  he 
grieved  over  in  such  heartbroken  language  in  his  last  annual 
address.  You  have  had,  and  you  sliall  still  have,  the  prayers 
of  myself  and  household  for  the  divine  blessing  on  your  new 
work.  It  is  a  glorious  field  that  lies  before  you  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  How  strange  that  the  spot  where  Bishop  ^p-  Bosnian. 
Bowman  fell  should  lie  within  your  jurisdiction  !  We  little 
thought  of  this  turn  of  things  when  you  and  I  sat  together  in 
old  Clirist  Cliurch  on  the  day  of  his  consecration.  Well,  it  is 
a  strange  world  tliis— joy  and  sorrow  forever  chasing  each 
otlier  and  mixing  and  mingling  up  so  wonderfully.  The  very 
look  of  the  date  at  the  heading  of  my  letter  carries  me  back 
ten  years  to  our  year  of  trouble  and  of  sickness  at  the 
College — to  my  sad  season  of  sorrow  and  bereavement.  I 
suppose  that  neither  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  year  1856. 
The  past  decade  has  been  a  time  of  sore  trial  and  discipline 
for  both  of  us.  For  you  and  yours  I  trust  that  the  next  ten 
years  will  be  happier  and  brighter.  We  all  wish  you  a  happy 
New  Year. 

Your  new  duties  will  be  difficult  and  trying,  but,  performed 
as  I  am  sure  they  will  be,  you  will  have  unspeakable  pleasure 
in  the  results  that  you  will  see  accomplished.  Mrs.  P.  says 
she  wishes  she  too  could  go  to  Pittsburgh,  if  it  were  only  once 
more  to  see  Mrs.  K.    I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Bishop  Whitting- 
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ham  is  to  be  present.  I  received  from  him  a  few  days  ago,  in 
his  familiar  handwriting,  a  copy  of  his  new  Church  Ilijmnal. 
There  is  very  much  to  attract  one  to  Bishop  Kemper,  hut  I 
can    hardly   transfer,  even   to   him,  the  mingled   feeling   of 

^i«Aop  TiTii^  reverence  and  love  that  binds  me  to  Bishop  Whittingham. 

iinyham.       ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^j^^  children  are  all  well,  and  those  who  are  old 

enough  join  in  kindest  greetings  to  you  all.    Willie  is,  I 

trust,  as  good  a  boy  as  he  used  to  be.    He  is  advancing 

in  his  studies  as  rapidly  as  his  health  allows  him.    Heber  is 

now  only  one  year  behind  him.    Pitts  and  Lightner  spent 

last  Tuesday  evening  with  us,  and  we  had  an  old-fashioned 

St.  James's  tea-party.     Again  wishing  you  a  happy  New 

Year,  and  with  sincere  prayers  that  you  may  have  God's 

blessing  on  you  now  and  always,  I  am  faithfully  and  truly 

your  afi'ectionate  friend, 

^  J.  C.  P. 


Dr.MuJdenberg      Di*.  Mulilenberg's  prcsencG  at  the  approacLins;  con- 

decUnes  to  be  ^       -,      •       -,  ii 

2jresent.  secration  was  earnestly  desired — more,  perhaps,  than 

that  of  any  other  man,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Bishop  Whittingham.  But  the  long  journey  at  that 
season  of  the  year  was  too  much  for  liim.  Moreover, 
the  good  Doctor,  with  all  his  love  for  Kerfoot,  felt 
somewhat  out  of  sympathy  in  Church  matters  with 
many  of  the  bishops  and  others  wlio  were  about  to 
assemble  in  Pittsburgh.  He  made  the  following 
characteristic  reply  to  Dr.  Kerfoot's  entreaty  that  he 
would  be  present,  which,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  taken 
au pied  de  la  lettre:^ 


>Dr.  Kerfoot,  of  course,  per- 
fectly uuderstood  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg. Those  who  can  read  be- 
tween the  lines  will  know  why 
the  Doctor  felt  so  sorely  and  had 
such  heaviness  of  heart  as  he 
•wrote.  The  following  quotation 
from  the  Memoir  of  Miss  Avres 


will   sufficiently   explain    the 
matter: 

"  In  the  year  1805  he  published 
a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  Bishop 
Potter's  Pastoral,  making  serious 
charges  against  himself  and  some 
brother  clergymen  for  practising 
what  were  deemed  canonical  ir- 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  to  the  Bishop-elect  of  Pittsburgh. 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  December,  1865. 

My  Dear  John, — I  am  glad  j'ou  did  not  put  off  a  decision 
which  could  never  have  been  otherwise,  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
coiTected  in  what  I  said  about  Bishop  Whitliugham.' 

You  ask  me  to  be  present  at  your  consecration.  With  all 
the  love  I  bear  you,  I  can  hardly  think  of  undertaking  such 
a  journey  in  midwinter,  with  my  stay-at-home  habits. 

On  one  condition,  however,  I  might.  If,  when  you  take 
that  oath  of  conformity  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  etc.,  of  the 
P.  E.  Church  which  in  a  narrow^  sectistic  spirit  is  made  the 
Jirst  act  in  the  consecration  office  :  (your  consecrators  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you  until  3-ou  have  sworn  to  be  an 
out-and-out  Episcopalian  ;  you  may  be  sound  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  in  all  evangehcal  doctrine ;  you  may  be  qualified 
for  your  apostolical  functions,  but  you  shall  not  exercise 
them,  you  shall  be  no  apostle,  until  you  obligate  yourself  in 
the  most  solemn  language  which  can  be  uttered  that  you  will 
adhere  to  a  certain  ritual  and  discipline,  for  the  most  part 
confessedly  of  human  origin  and  authority.  If  such  a  promise 
be  necessary,  it  might  be  made  with  some  grace  after  all  the 
others,  as  an  accidental,  not  an  essential;  or  at  least  a 
secondary,  not  a  primary,  requirement.  It  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary openmg  of  an  inauguration   of  a  Peter,   Paul  or 


regularities,  the  preaching  in 
Dr.  Adams's  church  on  Good 
Friday  being  one  of  them;  and 
lending  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Communion  to  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Schalf  for  a  German  service,  the 
other.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  felt  that 
there  was  an  unfairness  in  the 
allusion  of  the  Pastoral  to  this 
last  particular,  under  the  circum- 
stances through  which  Dr.SchaiTs 
use  of  the  church  came  to  pass; 
and  an  injustice  also  in  the  ob- 
jection made  to  it,  in  the  face  of 


the  liberty  allowed  about  the 
same  time  in  Trinity  Chapel,  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion in  the  Greek  tongue  after 
the  formulas  of  the  Russian 
Church." — Life  and  Work  of  Dr. 
3IuMenbe.rg,  p.  365.  See  also  ibid., 
pp.  364,  366,  367,  etc, 

1  [That  Bishop  Whittingham 
would  prefer  that  Dr.  Kerfoot 
should  7iot  accept  the  see  of  Pitts- 
burgh. See  Dr.  Muhlenberg's 
former  letter,  p.  404.] 
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John ;  so  little  and  contracted  compared  with  what  follows 
in  that  truly  apostolical  oftice). — ^To  return  to  what  I  began 
TheP.E.  C.  to  say:  if,  when  you  take  the  P.  E.  C.  oath,  you  will  make 
an  audible  reservation  in  words  to  this  efiect :  "  So  long  as  I 
shall  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  same  hindering  my 
liberty  and  duty  as  a  bishop  in  the  Universal  Church  of 
Christ,"  I  should  certainly  make  an  effort  to  come  and 
witness  such  an  advance  towards  Catholic  liberty  in  the 
Episcopate  ! 

You  would  then  be  open  to  liberal  arguments  and  con- 
siderations against  which  you  will  feel  yourself  canon- 
bound.  Of  course  you  will  do  no  such  thing.  You  mean 
to  be  a  P.  E.  C.  bishop — nothing  more  ;  you  mean  to 
be  the  ecclesiastic  of  the  peculiar  type  which  you  now  are  ; 
you  will  make  no  proviso  for  any  possible  future  enlighten- 
ment; you  will  fancy  yourself  a  Catholic  bishop,  while  you 
ignore  hundreds  of  ministers  around  you  sound  in  the 
Catholic  faith  and  true  preachers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
You  will  treat  them  as  bearing  no  commission  (although  they 
show  every  sign  of  one  from  the  Holy  Ghost) ;  yet,  should 
they  ask  commission  at  your  hands,  you  will  refuse  it,  unless 
they  vow  like  you  to  a  compliance  with  institutions  and 
practices  not  pretended  to  be  divine.  You  will  grant  authority 
to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel  only  on  very  peculiar  eccle- 
siastical conditions For  that  I  am  sorry ;  yet  I  am 

thankful  for  your  promotion.     I  believe,  as  I  said  in  my  last, 

you  will  be  a  good  shepherd  of  the  flock  committed  to  your 

"  The  most  Gos-  care.    I  think  you  will  be  the  most  Gospel  bishop  of  all 

ymo-inohf"^^  your  High  Church  brethren  in  the  house.    I  will  trust  your 

c/iiirc/ioret/i-    j^eart  to  get  the  better  of  your  logic.    I  will  fain  hope — at 

least  pray — that  as  time  goes  on  your  Episcopate  will  be  a 

centre  of  unity  in  Western  Pennsylvania — not  that  harrier  to 

unity  which  most  of  our  bishops  now  are.    Write  j'ourself, 

when  you  reall}'  are,  Bishop  oi  Pittsburgh.     Liberavi  animam 

meam ! 

I  will  be  with  you  in  spirit,  D.  F.,  on  St.  Paul's  Day,  as 
heartily  as  any  of  the  brethren  then  around  you.  While  they 
robe  you  I  will  do  at  least  as  much  in  praying  the  Great 
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High  Priest  to  array  you  in  His  own  garments  of  righteous- 
ness now  and  of  glory  hereafter.  My  Veni  Creator  shall  be 
as  sincere  as  theirs  for  your  anointing  with  the  sevenfold 
gifts  of  the  Spirit.    Lovingly  yours, 

W.  A.  Muhlenberg. 

If  I  can  hunt  up  a  copy  of  my  Exposition  of  the  Memorial, 

1  will  send  it  to  you,  asking  you  to  read  it  again,  particularly 
the  article  on  Episcopal  freedom  towards  the  end.  [See  ante, 
p.  143.] 

Diary,  1865. 

Saturday,  April  15. — Fearful  news  of  our  nohle  President's 
assassination  last  night  and  death  this  morning.  We  heard 
it  in  this  house  at  8  a.  m.  The  feeling  is  intense  indignation, 
grief,  horror.  I  hesitated  about  going  oft"  as  planned,  hut  I 
went  at  12.50  to  Boston.     Welcome  at  Dr.  Shattuck's. 

Easter  Sunday,  April  16. — In  Boston.  I  recalled  as  little 
as  might  be  of  former  Easters  in  the  dear  old  home  and 
chapel,  and  of  those  four  little  graves,  always  this  day 
covered  with  flowers.  Love  can  fly  there!  Christ  risen  is 
everywhere.  At  11  a.  m.,  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  I 
preached,  "Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  Afternoon, 
at  Dr.  Huntington's  church.  Evening,  I  read  service  and 
preached  (extempore)  at  Mr.  Robinson's  Sailor  Mission 
Church. 

Monday,  17. — At  Boston  Latin  School  from  9  to  11.  11 
a.  m.,  communed  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent.  12,  out  with 
Dr.  Shattuck  to  visit  President  Hill,  of  Harvard  University. 

2  p.  ra.,  at  great  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  President  Lin- 
coln's death.  Hearts  stirred  everywhere,  and  nearly  every 
house  draped 

Tuesday,  18. — Went  with  Dr.  Shattuck  to  Concord,  St. 
Paul's  School.  Walked  to  St.  P.'s  from  railroad  depot  and 
met  most  warm  welcome  from  my  dear  Joseph  Coit  and  his 
brother.  Dr.  H.  A.  Coit.     Pleasant  evening. 

Wednesday,  19. — 'President  Lincoln's  funeral-day  at  Wash- 
ington and  all  through  the  land.    Dr.  S.  and  I  walked  in 
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with  the  school  to  the  church  in  Concord,  and  there  I  made 
an  address  after  Dr.  Eames's  address.  At  8-9  a.  ni.,  long, 
nice  talk  with  J.  H.  C.  Afternoon,  came  to  Boston  with 
Dr.  S.  and  had  long  talk  with  Dr.  Eliot,  xny  predecessor  at 
Trinit}'. 

Thursday,  April  20. — Left  Boston  8  a.  m. ;  to  Framingham  ; 
there  Mr.  Burnett  met  me  ;  .  .  .  .  thence  to  Southboro  ;  ex- 
amined school-buildings  and  church,  etc.  ;  very  nice.  At 
Mr.  B.'s.  Rev.  Dr.  Randall,  Rev.  Mr.  Converse,  Mr.  Hovey 
and  self  were  trustees  present  (out  of  nine)  of  St.  Mark's 
School.    Business  till  lip.  m. 

Friday,  April  21. — Reached  Hartford  by  noon  ;  bad  head- 
ache till  late  that  evening.  (Several  business  letters  at 
night,  about  the  new  St.  Mark's  school,  etc.) 

Sunday,  April  23. — 8.30  a.  m.,  chapel  service  ;  10.45  a.  m., 
St.  John's.  Bishop  Williams  preached  and  administered 
Confirmation.  Holy  Communion.  1.45  p.  m.,  services  at 
hospital ;  4.30  p.  m..  College  chapel.  Prof.  Mallory  read 
prayers.  I  read  lessons  and  preached  (I.  Sam.  xii.  12)  to  a 
very  heedful  congregation  [on  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln :  afterwards  published  in  the  Calendai-]  ;  7.30  p.  m., 
at  Trinity  Church.  Prof.  M.  read  prayers  and  I  preached 
extemp.  sermon  on  I.  Cor.  xv.  35.  Oppressive  headache  till 
3  p.  m.,  then  well  ;  a  busy,  useful  day. 

President  Kerfoot  to  tTie  Bishop  of  Maryland. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  May  27,  18G5. 

My  Very  Dear  BisJiop, — I  find  your  note  here  on  my  return 
this  evening  from  a  second  visit  to  Concord,  where,  on 
Ascension  Day,  dear  H.  was  ordained 

Abel  went  with  me  to  Concord  to  visit  his  old  home  and 
friends  there,  and  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  them.  He 
enjoyed  the  journey,  and  the  bright  festival,  with  its  beauti- 
ful and  thrilling  services  (Ordination  and  Confirmation),  and 
the  society  of  former  fellow-tutors  there.     But  he  was  taken 

sick  in  the  night This  came  like  a  heavy  blow  to  me, 

for  I  had  hoped,  almost  counted,  on  his  being  quite  well 

I  left  him  bright  and  well  this  morning. 
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The  visit  to  St.  Paul's  was  most  delightful — so  like  getting 
to  my  old,  dear  Church  and  College  home  and  chapel.  To 
my  surprise  and  delight  I  met  Dr.  Muhlenberg  and  Mr.  Swift 
m  the  cars  as  I  entered  them  here  at  Hartford  on  Wednesda}', 
on  their  way  there.  Dr.  M.  and  Henry  Coit,  Joseph  Coit, 
Hall  Harrison,  Abel  and  myself,  and  Hillhouse  Buel  and 
Clover  (who  came  there,  hearing  of  my  visit),  made  so  many 
old  St.  James's  friends  that  I  felt  I  was  almost  in  the  old 
place.    Then  the  chapel  and  its  services  were  so  real,  so 

home-like 0  dear  St.  James's  !  how  real  and  sure  its 

work  !  And  no  one,  specially  not  my  own  College  sons  there, 
left  me  unwelcomed  or  uucheered.     Bishop  Chase  was  very 

cordial Dr.  M.  stays  there  over  Sunday,  and  visits  me 

here  on  his  way  back.  We  all  talked  much,  lovingly,  as  we 
well  might,  of  you  and  Maryland.  My  love  to  your  home. 
Ever,  my  own  dear  Bishop,  your  loving  son,  J.  B.  K. 

Diary. 

Wednesday,  June  14. — [Diocesan  Convention  in  ISTew 
Haven.]  I  was  (unexpectedly  to  myself)  chosen  delegate  to 
General  Convention — the  only  new  delegate  chosen  ;  a  proof 
of  good-will  to  Trinity  College  and  to  its  new  president 
which  he  feels  to  be  cordial  and  comfortable. 

Wednesday,  June  28. — Trustees'  Meeting,  10  o'clock.  In- 
auguration at  3.30,  Clirist  Church.  Very  earnest  and  satis- 
factory occasion  ;  every  assurance  to  me  of  support  and 
confidence.  Evening,  reception  [at  President  Kerfoot's] ; 
house  thronged;  all  went  well.  Wife  and  Abel  very  sick. 
Up  till  2  a.  m.  making  out  my  memoranda,  etc.,  for  to- 
morrow. 

Thursday,  June  29. — Commencement  Day.  All  went  off 
very  well. 

Saturday,  Nov.  11. — Wrote  sermon:  "It  is  God  that 
justifieth,"  etc.  This  day  twenty-two  years  ago  I  was 
wrecked  on  the  Sheffield  (Nov.  11,  1843).  God  then  merci- 
fully saved  my  life,  and  since  has  sustained  me.  May  His 
favor,  now  so  marked,  make  me  very  humble  and  grateful! 
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Sunday,  Nov.  12.  .  .  .  Wrote  to  Eight  llev.  Dr.  Clarkson, 
Missionary  Bishop  of  Nebraska,  to  be  consecrated  next 
Wednesday  in  his  church  in  Chicago.  God  bless  my  old 
disciple ! 

Thursday,  Nov.  IG. — Yisited  the  hospital  with  Miss  Welsh 
and  A.  Dined  at  5  o'clock  at  Mr.  Holland's  with  Mr. 
Tulford  (son  of  Bishop  of  Montreal) ;  came  home  at  8  p.  m. 
and  found  two  telegrams,  one  from  Rev.  Mr.  Swope,  the  other 
from  Mr.  J.  Schoenberger  and  Rev.  J.  P.  Taylor,  announcing 
my  election  to-day  as  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh.  I  have  one 
sincere  wish  and  prayer  that  God  will  decide  this  question  of 
my  duty  solely  for  His  glory  and  His  Church's  greatest  good. 
May  He  help  and  save  me ! 

Friday,  Nov.  17. — Visit  from  Bishop  Williams,  and  long 
conversation.    Pittsburgh  election. 

Saturday,  Nov.  18. — Second  long  conversation  on  Pitts- 
burgh election  with  Bishop  Williams.  Went  to  Middletown 
at  3.30  p.  m. 

Sunday,  Nov.  19. — Very  severe  sick  headache  all  day  till  4 
or  5  p.  m.  Could  do  no  work.  In  the  evening  preached  on 
Moses,  in  the  Divinity  School  chapel. 

Friday,  Nov.  24. — At  9.15  p.  m.  came  Revs.  C.  E.  Swope 
and  S.  Fuller  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Schoenberger  as  the  Committee 
of  the  Convention  of  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh ;  with  me  three 
hours God's  will  becoming  very  clear. 

Saturda}^,  Nov.  25. — Mr.  Swope  with  me  at  11  o'clock. 
Messrs.  F.  and  S.  from  1  till  5.  Mr.  Swope  again  at  8  to  11 
p.  m.  More  and  more  clear.  After  prayer  with  them  at 
4.30  I  said  I  would  go  if  Bishop  Williams  would,  on  their 
representations,  say  yes.  I  felt  clear  and  sure  of  my  Master's 
will.  A  strong  and  remarkable  letter  came  while  they  were 
here  from  Bishop  Whittingham,  and  one  from  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg in  the  evening ;  both  very  strong  for  my  going.  I  am 
happy  and  grateful  for  such  clear  signs  of  God's  holy  will, 
through  Christ. 

Sunday,  Nov.  26. — 8.30  a.  m.,  went  to  H0I3'  Communion 
as  St.  John's.  10.30,  ray  son,  Rev.  C.  E.  Swope,  preached 
nobly.    1.30,  Hospital :  Rothe,  a  German — a  communicant — 
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dying.  He  blessed  and  thanked  me.  Such  blessings  from 
dying  believers  very  precious. 

Thursday,  Nov.  30.— Went  to  Middle  town  and  had  full 
conference  with  Bishop  Williams.  He  said  my  duty  was 
clear.  At  9  p.  m.  I  wrote  my  acceptance  of  the  solemn  call 
to  the  Bishopric  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  in  hope  and 
trust  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  Amen!  AYrote  to 
Bishops  Whittingham  and  Coxe,  and  Dr.  Muhlenberg  and  M. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  19.— Window-pane  in  College  chapel  broken 
last  night  and  snvff  thrown  into  the  chancel.  Failed  to  make 
disturbance,  for  it  was  not  perceived  till  after  service.  At 
evening  prayer  I  gave  plain  talk. 

AVednesday,  Dec.  20.— Talk  with  Bishop  Williams  after 
chapel  about  the  president's  office  and  powers. 

Monday,  Dec.  25. — Christmas  Day.  All  well  and  cheerful ; 
dear  wife  able  to  go  to  St.  John's  Church  and  Communion  ; 
all  of  us  there  together.  Mr.  Doane  made  an  admirable 
address 

Thank  God  for  His  love  in  His  Son,  and  to  my  own  dear 
home,  and  for  His  good-will  in  opening  to  me  so  great  and 
blessed  a  work!  I  feel  to-day  that  I  sorely  miss  my  priestly 
office  and  work  on  such  a  festival. 

Sunday,  Dec.  31. — .  .  .  .  Bead  Bishop  Andrewes's  Vllth 
Sermon  on  the  jSTativity.  The  3'ear  draws  near  its  close.  It 
has  been  full  of  mercies  ;  has  had  some  grave  trials,  especially 
the  sicknesses  of  dear  wife  and  son.  These  are  my  sore 
trials,  and  I  fear — I  know — I  have  not  always  viewed  them 
and  borne  them  in  the  right  spirit  of  patient  submission.  I 
might  well  trust  God,  my  Father,  for  His  marked  favors  are 
very  many  and  great. 

In  the  College  I  have  had  real  tasks  of  patience ;  but  the 
result,  as  a  whole,  has  been  great  gain  and  advance,  inter- 
nallj',  to  the  College. 

....  The  great  mercy  to  me  and  mine  of  wonderful 
regard  and  good-will  from  all  these  kind  people.  Bishop, 
clergy,  and  all  here.     God  bless  them  for  it !  .... 

But  my  chiefest  mark  of  His  mercy  and,  I  hope.  His 
approval  is  my  call,  unsought  by  me,  to  the  holy  and  blessed 
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work  of  His  highest  earthly  ministry.  This  opens  to  me  a 
life  and  work  iu  which  I  hope,  and  by  His  grace  resolve,  to 
work  for  him  and  His  Son's  holy  cause  earnestly  and 
honestly.  I  humbly  thank  Him  and  give  myself  to  Him 
with  my  whole  heart.  May  He  help  me !  May  my  family 
have  such  health  as  to  keep  my  mind  from  harassing  anxiety! 
I  foresee  the  likelihood  of  many  anxious  days  from  them, 
while  my  duties  take  me  from  home.  But  He  can  keep  them 
well,  and  He  can  and  He  will  keep  me  in  heart  and  hope. 
This  difficulty  was  my  chief  one  in  seeing  my  way  clear  to 
accept  such  a  work.  But  I  felt  I  ought  not  to  keep  myself 
back  because  of  that  fear,  nor  any  private  interest.    I  think 

I  can  provide  for  their  needs 

And  now,  O  Lord !  pardon  all  my  many  sins.    Supply  my 
many  deficiencies.    Let  not  Thy  Church,  nor  Thy  people, 

suffer  through  me Bless  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh, 

my  great  charge  from  Thee Pour  out  Thy  graces  on  its 

Bishop-elect,  its  clergy,  churches  and  people ;  and  make  us 
fruitful  to  Thy  honor  and  glory,  through  Christ  our  Head  and 
Saviour.    Amen.     (11  o'clock  p.  m.,  18G5.) 

J.  B.  Kerfoot. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

I860. 

CONSECRATION. — REV.    DR.    NORMAn's    GENERAL   REVIEW 
OF   BISHOP    KERFOOt's    EPISCOPATE. 

The  consecration  of  Dr.  Kerfoot  took  place  on 
Thursday,  January  25,  the  festival  of  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  in  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburgh,  of  which 
the  Presiding  Bishop  had,  many  years  before  (1831), 
been  rector.  The  consecration  of  a  bishop,  always 
one  of  the  most  imposing  of  the  Church's  offices, 
was  an  entirely  new  thing  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  natural  curiosity  to  see  their  new  bishop, 
heightened  in  this  case  by  the  general  approval  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  (with  the  single 
exception  of  a  small  faction  of  the  extreme  Low- 
Church  party  in  Pennsylvania),  led  to  the  assembling 
of  a  great  congregation,  many  being  unable  to  obtain 
even  standing-room  in  the  building.  The  arrange- 
ments were  admirable,  and  although  since  then  there 
may  have  been  consecrations  more  imposing  in  their 
circumstances,  none  had  as  yet  occurred  more  impress- 
ive, and  probably  few,  if  any,  have  exceeded  this  one 
in  interest  and  solemnity. 

"  The  interior  of  the  church  was  but  little  different 
in  appearance  from  what  it  usually  is.  The  only 
decoration  was  the  green  trimming  placed  within  it 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  Christmas  Day, 
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with  the  addition  of  a  beautiful  display  of  flowers  in 
the  baptismal  font,  on  the  desk,  and  Communion  Table. 
No  other  ornamentation  or  display  was  attempted,  as 
it  was  wisely  believed  that  the  impressiveness  and 
grandeur  of  the  ceremony  could  not  be  heightened  by 
exterior  eifect  or  demonstration.  Long  before  the 
hour  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  the  pews,  the  aisles, 
galleries,  passages  and  doorways  were  densely  packed, 
while  many  more,  unable  to  gain  admission,  were 
compelled  to  go  away.'" 
BUhoji  Whit-  Several  disappointments  had  occurred  in  securing 
dints  to  '  the  attendance  of  particular  bishops.  Bishop  "VVhit- 
tingham,  though  able  to  be  present,  was  obliged  to 
decline  to  be  preacher.  At  the  last  moment  the  duty 
was  kindly  undertaken  by  Bishop  Coxe,  of  Western 
New  York,  whose  admirable  sermon,  charged  with  the 
deepest  feelings  of  a  long  friendship,  was  of  unusual 
interest,  and  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Indeed,  next 
to  Whittinghara,  he  was  the  bishop  whom,  for  many 
reasons,  all  would  have  named,  as  the  proper  preacher 
at  Dr.  Kerfoot's  consecration.  Bishop  Whittingham 
gave  his  reasons  for  declining  to  preach  in  the  follow- 
ing affectionate  letter: 

The  BisJioj)  of  Maryland  to  the  BisJiop-eled  of  Pittsburgh. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  11,  1866. 

My  Own  Dear  Friend  and  Brother^ — Your  most  kind  letter 
and  its  deeply  interesting  and  gratifyiug  inclosures  reached 
me  as  I  was  crossing  the  tlireshold  on  my  way  to  appoint- 
ments at  Annapolis,  where  I  was  to  do  double  duty  on 
Sunday  (one  service,  at  the  direct  request  of  the  admiral  com- 
manding, a  Confirmation  in  the  United  States  Naval  School), 

' Fiom  the  account  iu  the  Episcopal  Bccordcr. 
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and  I  could  not  have  received  anything  so  thoroughly 
adapted  to  refresh  and  strengthen  me  for  my  work.  I  got 
through  with  it  and  got  home  safely,  but  five  bad  nights  and 
three  broken-down  days  have  made  me  unable  to  undertake 
answering  you  till  now.  This  experience  perfectly  satisfies 
me  that  it  would  be  absurd  and  wrong  in  me  to  undertake  the 
preachership  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  gathering  in  Pitts- 
burgh, after  the  journey  which  I  must  take  in  order  to  be 
there.  From  the  journe}'  aloue  I  shrink  with  a  terror  which 
is  very  strange  to  me,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  it  I  expect,  if  it 
so  please  God,  the  very  highest  and  truest  enjoyment  of 
which  I  believe  m3-self  capable.  To  meet  any  one  of  the 
many  whom  I  expect  to  meet  there,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  amply  repay  any  amount  of  endurable  exertion.  The 
association  with  Bishop  Williams  in  the  act  of  presenting 
you  will  be,  if  granted  me,  the  culmination  of  my  joy  and 
pride  and  thankfulness. 

You  ask  me  for  "  copies  of  official  papers."  Two  reasons 
hinder :  1.  I  have  very  few  of  them  in  a  form  for  transmission, 
and  have  no  one  who  could  at  once  make  copies  for  trans- 
mission. 2.  I  think  it  would  be  more  wise  in  you  to  look 
about  you  a  little  in  your  Diocese,  and  grow  easy  in  your 
work,  before  finally  determining  on  3-our  forms.  More  than 
one  of  mine,  I  think,  would  have  been  better,  had  I  pursued 
that  course.  For  your  immediate  guidance  I  can  furnish  you 
with  (be  it  worth  what  it  may)  my  own  formulary  book, 
when  we  meet  at  Pittsburgh,  D.  V.,  from  which  you  could 
have  copies  or  extracts  made  at  your  will. 

You  could  have  no  more  thorough  commendation  and  result 
of  your  work  in  Trinity  College  than  the  election  of  Coit.'  I 
think  he  ought  to  go,  and  that  we  ought  to  bear  patiently  and 
thankfully  the  risk  of  losing  Joseph  Coit,  even  were  it  for  a 
continuance  (which  I  think  it  would  not  be),  from  St.  James's. 

He  who  has  guided  and  provided  will  do  so  still 

W.  G.  H.'s  letter  was  a  most  agreeable   surprise   to  me, 

'  [The  Rev.  H.  A.  Coit,  D.  D.,  bad  been  elected  President  of  Trinity 
Colle  e.] 
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for  it  does  seem  to  open  out  a  prospect  of  recommencement  at 
no  very  distant  day.  I  find  inquiries  making,  and  feeling 
showing  itself,  in  favor  of  getting  at  work  again 

For  the  personnel  of  the  Church  there  never  was  better 
promise :  congregations  large ;  classes  for  Confirmation 
numerous,  and  in  large  proportions  males ;  and  no  unreadi- 
ness to  glve^  but,  as  yet,  want  of  confidence  in  each  other  to 
work  together  ;  but  it  loill  come  ! 

Never  Avas  the  work  in  Washington  going  on  so  well  as 
now.  The  right  men  seem  to  be  there,  and  to  be  working 
well  together,  too.  These  things  make  me  hopeful,  when 
the  time  shall  come  for  strongly  bringing  out  again  dear  old 
St.  James's,  of  finding  men  and  things  not  unready. 

Dear  Cornelius  wrote  me  fully  about  his  interest  in  the 
work,  and  thorough  understanding  that  it  is  to  go  on,  God 
prospering  us,  with  all  our  joint  energies  enlisted  in  its 
behalf.  .... 

God  bless  you  all !    Your  loving 

W.  R.  Whittingham. 

Bishops  Stevens  and  Odenheimer  were  ill  and  could 
not  be  present,  so  that  tlie  Bishops  actually  assisting 
were  the  following  (in  number  seveit,  as  the  Presiding 
Bishop  had  originally  desired) :  Bishop  Hopkins,  of 
Yermont,  Presiding  Bishop,  and  Bishops  Mcllvaine, 
"Whittingham,  Williams,  Coxe,  Talbot,  and  Kerfoot's 
old  pupil  and  dear  friend,  Clarkson,  of  Nebraska, 
himself  just  consecrated  a  few  weeks  before. 

The  peroration  of  Bishop  Coxe's  sermon  was  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  and  touching,  but  want  of  space 
forbids  its  being  quoted. 

The  sermon  ended,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Whitting- 
ham, of  Maryland,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Williams, 
of  Connecticut,  left  the  chancel,  and,  standing  on 
either  side  of  the  Bishop-elect,  presented  him,  in  the 
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appointed  form,  to  tlie  Presiding  Bishop,  who  there- 
upon demanded  the  testimonials  of  the  Bishop-elect, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  read. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Ten  Broeck,  Secretary  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  read  an 
extract  from  the  journal  of  the  Primary  Convention, 
showing  that  Dr.  Kerfoot  had  been  properly  elected, 
and  the  testimonials  of  his  election,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  two-thirds  of  the  clerical  and  lay 
deputies  of  the  Convention  had  appended  their  signa- 
tures. The  Pev.  Joseph  Clarkson  Passmore,  D.  D., 
Professor  in  Pacine  (formerly  of  St.  James's  College), 
read  the  testimonials  from  the  Standing  Committees 
of  the  following  Dioceses:  Delaware,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Iowa,  New  York,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Western  New 
York,  Maryland,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire, Yermont,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  Illinois  and  Georgia.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Edwards,  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  read 
the  consent  of  the  following  Bishops :  Hopkins,  of 
Yermont ;  Smith,  of  Kentucky  ;  Mcllvaine,  of  Ohio  ; 
Kemper,  of  Wisconsin ;  Whittingham,  of  Maryland  ; 
Elliott,  of  Georgia ;  Lee,  of  Delaware  ;  Chase,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Upfold,  of  Indiana;  Green,  of  Missis- 
sippi ;  Williams,  of  Connecticut ;  Scott,  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  ;  Lee,  of  Iowa ;  Clark,  of  Rhode 
Island;  Odenheimer,  of  New  Jersey;  Bedell,  of  Ohio 
(Assistant);  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania;  Talbot,  of 
Indiana  (Assistant) ;  Coxe,  of  Western  New  York ; 
Quintard,  of  Tennessee,  and  Clarkson,  of  Nebraska. 

The  remainder  of  the  solemn  service  was  thus 
described   by   the   correspondent    of   the   Episcopal 
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Hecorder,  which,  as  it  so  graphically  records  the 
impressions  of  the  hour,  is  thought  worthy  of  iusertion 
in  the  pages  of  this  memoir  : 

Being  required  by  the  Presiding  Bishop,  Dr.  Kerfoot 
advanced,  and  in  a  firm,  clear  voice  gave  his  "  promise  of 
conformity  to  the  doctrine,  discipline  and  worsliip  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cliurch "  ;  after  vyhich  the  Presiding 
Bishop  pronounced  the  sentence  requiring  the  congregation 
to  engage  in  pra3'er  before  the  admission  of  the  Bishop-elect 
to  the  work  of  his  office.  The  Litany  and  the  prayer  for  the 
Bisliop-elect  were  tlien  read  by  the  llight  Rev.  Bishop 
Williams,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  llight  Reverend,  the 
Presiding  Bishop,  sitting  in  his  chair,  propounded  the  ques- 
tions set  forth  in  the  Ordinal,  to  which  the  proper  answers 
■were  made  by  Dr.  Kerfoot.  The  Presiding  Bishop,  standing 
up,  then  read  the  pra3^cr  that  God  would  give  the  Bishoii- 
elect  strength  to  perform  all  the  things  he  had  promised  to  do. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Page  and  the  Rev.  'isiv.  Swope  then  put  the 
rest  of  the  Episcopal  habit  on  Dr.  Kerfoot,  who  thgn  knelt 
down.  The  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus  was  sung  over  him  in 
alternate  lines  by  Bishop  Hopkins  and  the  choir,  com- 
mencing : 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire, 

And  lighten  with  celestial  lire ; 

Thou  the  anointing  Spirit  art, 

Who  dost  Thy  sevenfold  gifts  impart. 

That  ended,  the  Presiding  Bishop  said: 
Lord,  hear  our  prayer. 

Which  was  answered  by  the  congregation  : 
And  let  our  cry  come  unto  Thee. 

The  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  read 
by  the  Presiding  Bishop,  and  was  followed  by  the  most 
sublime  and  impressive  part  of  the  ceremony — the  laying  on 
of  hands,  the  Presiding  Bishop  saying :     "  Receive  the  Holy 
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Ghost  for  the  otfice  and  work  of  a  bishop  in  the  Church  of 
God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands  ;  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  And  remember  that  thou  stir  up  tlie 
grace  of  God,  which  is  given  thee  by  this  imposition  of  our 
hands,  for  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of 
power,  and  love,  and  soberness."  The  Holy  Bible  was  then 
given  by  the  Presiding  Bishop  with  the  usual  exhortation, 
and  the  ceremony  was  ended. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hopkins  then  proceeded  in  the 
Communion  service,  and  with  hhn  the  newly-consecrated 
Bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kerfoot,  and  a  large  number  of 
clergy  and  laity  communicated.  The  Communion  hymn  was 
the  94th.'  The  final  Collect  was  read  and  the  Apostolic 
Benediction  pronounced  by  the  Presiding  Bishop. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  there  was  an 
affecting  and  somewhat  unusual  incident.  When 
Bishop  Whittingham  rose  from  his  knees,  overcome 
with  the  impulse  of  his  warm  heart,  he  almost  rushed 
forward  to  his  old  friend  and  disciple,  just  consecrated, 
folded  him  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him.  Bishops  Coxe 
and  Williams  then  approached  and  bade  him  God- 
speed in  like  manner,  and  they  were  followed,  one 
after  another,  by  all  the  bishops  present,  concluding 
with  the  venerable  Bishop  Hopkins,  who,  like  the  rest, 
gave  his  new  brother  the  kiss  of  peace. 

No  sooner  was  the  consecration  concluded  than  T)v.  BegirishisEpis- 
Kerfoot  threw  himself  into  his  new  work  as  bishop, '^'^^  """ 
beginning  the  usual  round  of  services,  which  he  con- 
tinued through  the  year  (often  when  prudence  really 
demanded  rest)  until  actual  illness  compelled  a  short 
cessation.     His  first  official  act  as  bishop  was  to  re- 

1  ["My  God!  and  is  Thy  table  spread,"  etc.] 
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ceive  formally  from  the  Bishop  of  Maryland  his  own 
son,  Abel  Anderson  Kerfoot,  as  a  candidate  for  Holy 
Orders.   On  the  night  of  January  25th  the  new  bishop 
presided  at    a   missionary  and    prayer-book  meeting 
and  delivered  an  address,  Bishop  Coxe  also  making  one 
of  his  brilliant  and  electric  speeches.    On  the  following 
Tuesday,  January  30th,  he  consecrated  Trinity  Church, 
New  Castle  (Rev.  B.  B.  Killikelly,  D.  D.,  rector),  and 
in  the  evening,  at  the  same  church,  he  held  his  first 
Confirmation.     The  Diocese,   being   a  new  one,  re- 
quired  building   up,  and   the   bishop,  whenever   he 
could  do  60,  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  several  days 
in  feeble  parishes.     He  would  pay  visits,  make  friends 
with  the  laity,  and  endeavor  to  strengthen  the  rector''s 
hands  and  stir  up  an  interest  in  religion  and  in  the 
planting  of  the  Church  in  the  community.     Often  he 
held  services  in  towns  and  hamlets  where  no  Church 
clergyman  had  ever  been  seen,  and  thus  started  the 
first  organization  of  parishes.     He   allowed   himself 
but  little  rest,  and  was  not  only  punctual  and  exact  in 
his  business  and  appointments,  but  he  wrote  numerous 
letters    to    clergymen    and    laymen   who   asked   his 
advice  on  Church  questions,  and  entered  into  much 
correspondence   designed  to  aid  various  branches  of 
Church  work  in  and  out  of  the  Diocese.     As  he  was 
still  engaged  to  perform  some  duties  at  Trinity  College, 
his  family  did  not  for  some  months  remove  to  Pitts- 
burgh,  and   Bishop   Kerfoot   spent   a  few  weeks  in 
Hartford.  February  and  March  in  his  home  in  Hartford.     There 
his  wife  was  taken    alarmingly  ill  on   the  night  of 
February  28,  and  for  many  days  his  diary  is  full  of 
entries  showing  under  what  a  strain  of  anxiety  his 
afiectionate  heart  was  kept.     Even  these  days  were, 
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however,  full  of  work,  and  much  correspondence 
growing  out  of  his  new  position  was  attended  to. 
The  record  for  Sunday,  March  18,  is  as  follows: 

8.30.  College  chapel ;  at  home  with  wife  ;  she  was  quite 
sick  to-day.  1.45,  Hospital  [to  see  the  old  patients  to  whom 
he  had  ministered  during  the  past  year].  4.30,  College 
chapel ;  I  preached  (Esau  and  Jacob).  7.30,  Christ  Church ; 
preached  (Heb.  ix.  13  and  14). 

After  this  full  day,  the  entry  for  the  next  day  is: 

Wife  very  sick — ill — last  night ;  all  night  and  much  of 
to-day. 

By  Wednesday  there  was  great  improvement  in 
Mrs.  Kerfoot's  health,  though  the  bishop  was  still 
necessarily  anxious : 

Thursday,  March  22. — To  leave  home  at  1  o'clock  for 
three  weeks.    0  God  !  care  for  my  dear  wife  and  dear  children! 

The  consequence  of  this  incessant  toil,  coupled  with  Breaks  dcmn  in 
so  much  anxiety,  and  possibly  some  fever — the  result 
of  his  labors  in  the  military  hospitals  in  Maryland — 
was  at  length  a  sudden  and  complete  breakdown. 

Easter  Tuesday,  April  3,  1866.  Board  of  Diocesan  Mis- 
sions, 10  a.  m.  Trinity  Church,  full  service  of  the  day;  I, 
the  ante-Communion.  Board  met  10.45  till  1.30.  Day  very 
warm.  I  felt  very  weak  and  bewildered  last  half  hour. 
Then  went  to  Allegheny  City  to  visit  G.  W.  Holdship  [an  old 
St.  James's  pupil  who  was  ill].  Very  weak.  Home  to  Mr. 
Schoenberger's ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  just  come  home.  I  broke 
down  utterly  ;  body  feeble,  mind  and  memory  confused.  Had 
to  stop  work.  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  wrote  and  telegraphed  to 
Meadville  that  I  could  not  come.    Sad  check  to  me. 
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Wednesday,  April  4 — Very  weak,  but  better.  Letter  to 
wife.  Some  symptoms  made  Dr.  F.  and  myself  think  of 
paralysis.  Thank  God,  not  this !  Nervous  prostration  from 
hospital  fever,  hot  weather,  overwork. 

By  April  16  he  is  much  better  and  begins  to  attend 

to  correspondence,  but  from  April  25th  to  December 

31st  his  private  diary  is  an  entire  blank,  the  official 

record  of  Episcopal  acts  being  as  much  as  he  could 

First  conven-^T^^  time  to  enter  in  his  books.     His  first  Diocesan 
turn. 

Convention  assembled  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  16th  of 
May,  and  the  bishop  made  a  great  effort  to  attend 
and  conduct  it.  It  was,  however,  more  than  he  could 
safely  do,  and  deeply  did  he  regret  his  inability  to  go 
through  with  it,  as  he  had  hoped  and  expected  to  do. 

Wednesday,  May  16. — At  meeting  of  Diocesan  Board  of 
Missions,  in  Sunday-school  room  of  Trinity  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh, 10.30  a.  m.  to  1.30  p.  m.,  3  p.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  At  5 
p.  m.  opened  Diocesan  Couventiou  with  prayers,  and  presided 
till  adjom-nment,  6.30  p.  m.  8  p.  m.,  presided  at  Diocesan 
Missionary  Meeting  at  St.  Andrew's  Church  till  10  p.  m. 
Very  weary ^  exhausted  and  sick  that  night, 

Thursday,  May  17. — Convention  met  at  10  a.  m.  I  was 
absent  from  sickness.  3  p.  m.,  read  my  Episcopal  address 
to  the  Convention.  8  p.  m.,  Prayer-Book  Meeting  in  Trinity 
Church,  from  which  I  had  to  be  absent. 

Friday,  May  18. — In  Convention,  not  presiding.  P.  m.,  2 
to  5,  in  Convention  and  presiding ;  at  5  closed  the  Con- 
vention with  address  and  prayers. 

Jip.  Bmvman.  The  following  tribute  to  his  old  friend,  pastor  and 
patron,  Bishop  Bowman,  is  an  extract  from  his  address 
to  his  first  Convention : 

In  naming  with  reverence  and  affection  Bishops  Alonzo 
Potter  and  Stevens,  my  own  heart  urges,  what  your  hearts,  I 
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know,  will  ask,  my  naming  with  very  loving  affection  your 
father  and  mine,  Samuel  Bowman.  Many  of  my  own  earliest 
reminiscences  are  of  his  personal  and  pastoral  kindness. 
Few  men  in  any  part  of  the  Church  have  equalled  him  in  that 
calm  dignity,  that  wise  judgment,  that  earnest  and  ever- 
growing self-devotion,  and  that  deep  sympathy  with  his 
brethren  and  flock,  which  made  Bishop  Bowman  revered  and 
loved  all  through  his  ministry,  and,  in  his  brief  Episcopate, 
gave  him  the  full  affection  and  obedience  of  his  whole  Diocese. 
Here,  where  he  lay  down  to  his  rest  by  one  of  our  roadsides, 
no  memory  is  more  honored  and  loved  among  us.  His  heart 
was  largely  given  to  the  Church  in  this  western  part  of  the 
State  ;  so  it  was,  in  good  men's  view,  not  without  interest  and 
significance  that  his  latest  labors  were  among  you.  His  monu- 
ments will  be  found  in  not  a  few  places  among  us.  The  spot 
where  he  met  his  Lord's  call  I  passed  in  one  of  my  own 
earliest  journeys.  The  prayer  with  which  I  had  entered  on 
this  great  duty  among  you  was  earnestly  repeated  as  I 
looked  on  that  expressive  memorial — that  the  grace  given  to 
this  beloved  pastor  and  teacher  of  my  own  earlier  days 
might,  in  some  good  measure,  rest  on  me  and  my  work 
among  you.  May  his  wisdom,  his  high  principle,  his  firm- 
ness, his  gentleness,  his  loving  sympathy  with  his  brethren 
and  flock,  and  his  supreme  devotion  to  his  Lord's  work,  be 
long  remembered  and  copied  among  us  all  here  who  enter 
into  his  labors ! 

The  retrospect  of  this  trying  year,  1866,  the  first 
year  of  his  Episcopate,  shall  be  given  in  his  own 
words : 

Monday,  Dec.  31.— The  last  entry,  Monday,  April  24,  ^^'^1  Review  of  the 
made  at  the  time,  was  written  in  a  week  of  much  anxiety  and  y««''- 
great  care  and  toil.     The  records  of  the  time  since  then  might 
be  made  out  from   official   entries.     There  are  other  facts, 
wliich  have  not  been  put  down  ;  this  book  was  not  at  hand : 
some  cares  need  no  such  record  for  their  remembrance  by  me. 

The  year  has  been  one  vast  in  moment  to  me,  though  no 
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year's  records  have  been  so  broken  iu  these  jouruuls.  My 
consecration  to  the  office  of  a  bishop  was  a  great  mercy.  It 
has  brought  me  more  cheering  duties  and  greater  variety  in 
a  year  when  the  more  carliiug  cares  of  the  College  life  of 
1804-65  would  have  been,  in  a  sedentary  life,  full  of  home 
anxieties,  more  than  I  could  have  borne.  My  health  is 
better  now  than  a  year  ago,  though  I  am  not  always  strong. 
Outdoor  work  cheers  me  and  builds  me  up.  At  home  ill- 
health  in  my  family  has  made  1866  a  trying  year.  God's 
mercy  has  carried  me  through.  He  has  blessed  my  work  ;  in 
it  I  am  happy.  I  do  not  look  for  much  brightening,  tempo- 
rally, in  my  home-health,  etc.,  but  I  pray  not  to  repine. 
Other  rods  heavier  and  keener  might  fall ;  and,  still  more,  the 
loving  Spirit  might  be  justly  grieved  !  I  would  not  grieve 
Him  !     May  His  grace  keep  me  from  this  ! 

I  have  worked  diligently,  honestly  and,  I  hope,  lovingly. 
So  I  wish  and  mean  to  do.  I  preach  the  truth— all  of  it — as 
faithfully  as  I  can — with  good  eflect,  I  am  comforted  to  know. 

....  My  brethren,  cleric  and  lay,  are  kind  to  me 

Christmas  was  a  very  happy  day.  God  cheered  us.  May  He 
pardon  all  past  sins  of  all  past  years !  .  .  .  .  10.30  p.  m., 
Dec.  31,  1866. 

J.  B.  K. 


As  it  is  by  no  means  possible  to  give  in  this  volume 
a  history  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  or  to  follow 
Bishop  Kerfoot  in  his  unwearied  round  of  visitations, 
this  seems  to  be  a  convenient  place  to  say  something 
of  his  mode  of  Avork,  and  to  mention  some  results  of 
his  Episcopate.  For  this  purpose  use  will  be  made  of 
Dr.  Norman's s^  paper  kindly  furnished  by  the  Eev.  J.  P.  Norman, 
retrospect.  -^  jy  ^  which  Contains  information  that  could  not 
easily  be  acquired  by  one  not  resident  in  the  Diocese. 
Some  of  the  paragraphs  would,  indeed,  come  more 
appropriately  towards  the  close  of  the  volume,  but  it 
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is,  on  the  whole,  better  to  present  Dr.  Norman's 
interesting  sketch  without  break  and  in  his  own 
well-chosen  language : 

The  Diocese  over  which  the  bishop  was  called  to  preside 
includes  some  twenty-four  counties  in  its  territorial  limits. 
At  the  time  of  his  consecration  it  was  almost  entirely  a 
missionary  field,  with  some  1200  communicants  in  a  popula- 
tion of  about  700,000,  and  but  few  self-supporting  parishes  ; 
just  a  sufficient  number  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the  consti- 
tutional provision  then  in  force  in  the  division  of  a  diocese. 

The  modes  of  travel  even  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  were 
mucli  less  rapid  and  easy  than  now,  with  a  network  of  rail- 
roads penetrating  every  part  of  the  Diocese  and  reaching 
almost  every  parish,  and  when  the  bishop  first  began  his 
visitations,  many  of  the  points  to  be  visited  had  to  be  reached 
by  coach  or  private  conveyance.  The  discomforts  of  some  of 
these  journeys — exposure  to  a  constantly-changing  climate, 
chilly  chambers,  damp  beds,  and  living  on  badlj'-cooked  food 
for  days  together — serve  to  show  in  some  measure  the  trials 
of  a  bishop  in  a  field  essentially  missionary  in  its  character. 

This  portion  of  the  State  was  also  the  stronghold  o^  Prejydices 
Presbyterianism— the  keep  of  the  castle  of  John  Knox  and  ^Z'/.^JJ'^^ 
his  disciples — the  Scotch-Presbyterian  population  outweighing 
all  others  in  numbers,  wealth  and  influence  ;  and  one  of  the 
trials  the  bishop  met  with  in  his  work  was  their  strong 
dislike  to  anything  that  savored  of  prelacy  and  ritual — to 
them  certain  pi'oofs  of  the  relics  of  popery.  This  feeling  is 
much  less  pronounced  now  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  ; 
and  to  the  bishop's  temperate  zeal,  wise,  prudent  and 
charitable  spirit,  this  change  is  largely  due.  With  energy 
and  faithful  devotion  he  gave  himself  to  his  work,  planting 
missions  in  every  part  of  the  Diocese,  and  in  his  visits  bring- 
ing the  Church  in  her  comforting  offices  and  ministrations  to 
many  families,  living  in  isolated  places,  who  for  years  had 
not  heard  the  voice  of  their  spiritual  mother.  In  this  work 
his  labors  were  cheerfully  shared  by  his  clergymen,  whom  he 
soon  inspired  with  much  of  his  own  love  and  zeal ;  and  they 
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lightened  his  burdens  by  cordial  and  prompt  responses  to  every 
call  for  assistance. 

In  1866,  the  year  of  liis  consecration,  he  began  his  work 
with  a  clerical  force  numbering  33.  In  two  years  this  num- 
ber had  grown  to  49 — an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
showing  how  his  own  example  inspired  others  ;  how  he  suc- 
ceeded in  infusing  into  others  his  spirit  of  self-sacrilicing 
devotion  for  his  Heavenly  Master's  cause.  He  soon  had 
gathered  about  him  a  body  of  clergymen  thoroughly  con- 
genial to  him,  who  gave  him  unreserved  sympathy  and  love  ; 
«  they  worked  for  and  with  him,  and  by  their  earnestness  helped 
to  lighten  his  own  labors.  His  laymen  also  soon  learned  to 
love  and  trust  their  bishop,  and  in  ready  sympathy  responded 
with  loyalty  and  liberality  in  every  good  work. 

No  man  with  the  strong  convictions  of  principle  and  duty, 
and  the  pronounced  Churchmauship  of  Bishop  Kerfoot,  could 
fail  to  arouse  some  opposition  in  the  discharge  of  his  office. 
Whenever  and  wherever  this  occurred,  he  was  singularly 
fitted  to  overcome  it  by  gifts  of  nature  and  of  divine  grace. 
In  most  cases  he  subdued  opposition,  when  any  existed,  by 
quietly  working  on,  following  lines  clearly  defined  in  his  own 
mind,  keeping  his  own  counsel,  and,  whe^  difterences  of 
Churchmanship  existed,  allowing  his  acts  to  speak  for  him. 
Methods  of  The  more  important  centres  in  his  Diocese  he  visited  more 
work.  than  once  a  year,  and  never  limited  his  services  to  single 
visitations.  Where  duty  might  not  even  require  it,  overflowing 
sympathy  with  his  work  prevailed ;  and  in  this  way,  no  doubt, 
a  valuable  life  was  too  soon  worn  out  which,  with  less  self- 
denying  labors,  might  have  been  prolonged  in  its  usefulness. 
His  ceaseless  and,  as  it  might  seem  at  times,  needless 
activity  can  only  be  explained  by  his  love  for  the  work  of 
saving  souls.  For  this  he  was  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent. 
He  always  kept  up  priestly  ministrations,  and  loved  to  do  so, 
and  frequently  would  ask  the  rector  on  any  of  his  visitations 
to  his  parish:  "Are  there  any  sick  among  your  people?" 
No  matter  how  much  labor  his  other  duties  might  involve,  his 
mvariable  rule,  as  Chief  Pastor  of  the  Flock^  was  to  visit  the 
sick,  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  make  them  feel  that  their 
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bishop  cared  for  them.  He  carried  ahout  him  unconsciously 
the  marks  of  his  calling.  A  glance  at  the  man  was  almost 
sufficient  to  convince  one  of  his  office ;  and  to  hear  him 
preach  or  see  him  minister  at  the  altar  would  convince  one 
that  no  man  ever  believed  more  firmly  than  he  that  the 
priesthood  was  given  for  the  communication  of  supernatural 
gifts  and  graces. 

He  loved   the   children   very  dearly,  and  particularly  to  His  love  for 

child.T€7i. 

baptize  infants.  I  shall  never  forget  an  incident  that 
occurred  in  my  own  Suaday-school  on  an  occasion  when  he 
was  addressing  the  children.  Among  other  things,  he  had 
asked  them  about  l^ptism — how  it  was  done  ;  and  some  little 
child  having  answered  him  that  "  the  minister  took  the  babies 
in  his  arms  and  poured  some  water  on  their  heads,"  he  replied 
with  glowing  countenance  that  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes : 
"My  dear  children,  it  is  not  the  minister's  arm  ";  and,  point- 
ing to  his  left  arm,  he  continued,  "  This  is  not  my  arm  :  it  is 
God's  arm.''''  To  visit  the  hospitals  and  cheer  the  suflerers, 
comfort  the  dying  and  minister  to  their  consolation,  was 
another  work  that  always  enlisted  his  love  and  sympathy. 
The  house  of  mourning  was  ever  dearer  to  him  than  the 
house  of  joy. 

But  some  words  more  I  desire  to  say  about  some  of  the 
institutions  and  enterprises  that  claimed  his  attention,  and 
under  his  care  became  prosperous  and  popular.  Immediately 
after  taking  charge  of  his  Diocese,  the  Church  Home  and  the 
Bishop  Bowman  Institute  enlisted  his  earnest  sympathy  and 
help  ;  and  this  fostering  care,  together  with  his  long  experience 
as  an  educator,  soon  gave  definite  shape  and  enlarged  useful- 
ness to  them,  and  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  Diocesan  insti- 
tutions with  corporate  life.  His  interest  in  them  never 
flagged,  amid  the  multitude  of  his  other  duties,  and  throughout 
his  Episcopate  he  took  much  pride  and  pleasure  in  their 
success  and  popularity. 

Tlie   Church    Home  was    incorporated    under    its    charter  jr^  church 
March  28,  1859,  and  hence  existed  before  his  consecration ;  -Some. 
but  it  was  weak  and  struggling,  having  no  certain  and  sufficient 
pecuniary  provision  and  income.    It  was  at  first  intended 
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only  for  aged  members  of  the  Church,  but  its  charities  were 
soon  extended  to  include  the  young  children  also.  In  its 
early  struggles,  and  to  assist  in  meeting  its  expenses,  a 
number  of  soldiers'  orphans  were  admitted,  and  the  money 
.  coming  from  the  Government  for  their  care  was  no  little 
help  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  Home  at  that  time.  Thus 
Bishop  Kerfoot  found  it,  at  his  first  visitation,  the  second  day 
after  his  consecration,  struggling  with  difficulties — an  institu- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  yet  unable  to  extend  any  practical 
charity  or  Church  influence.  It  needed  changes,  enlarge- 
ment of  work  and  Church  training.  It  was  always  one  of  his 
objects  of  interest. 

He  commended  it  to  the  liberality  of  Cffurchmen,  provided 
religious  services  and  instruction  for  its  inmates,  enlarged  its 
work  and  influence,  and  soon  succeeded  in  making  it  in 
reality,  what  it  had  previously  been  in  name,  a  Church  insti- 
tution. One  of  his  last  official  acts  was  laying  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  wing  to  be  added  to  the  building  then  in  use, 
containing  a  beautifully  appointed  chapel  on  the  first  floor, 
with  rooms  for  aged  women  of  the  Church  on  the  second,  and 
a  well-appointed  and  furnished  infirmary  on  the  third.  What 
his  influence  was  in  shaping  its  future  prosperity  and  success, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  "  minute  of  respect "  placed  on  record 
by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Church  Home  at  their  first 
meeting  after  his  death  : 

While  mourning,  in  common  with  the  Diocese  and  Chnrch  at  large, 
the  removal  from  earthly  labors  of  one  so  justly  loved  and  honored, 
we  would  especially  call  to  mind  the  deep  affection,  the  earnest  co- 
operation, the  wise  counsel,  which  indissolubly  connect  the  name  of 
the  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  with  this  charitable 
work. 

To  him,  under  God,  we  owe  in  large  measure  the  success  that  has 
crowned  our  labors,  and  while  these  labors  shall  be  continued,  and 
while  this  Home  shall  open  its  doors  to  the  homeless,  the  aged  and 
the  orphan,  it  shall  be  no  less  our  privilege  than  our  duty  to  keep 
fresh  his  memory;  endeavoring  to  honor  it,  as  so  we  best  can,  by 
devoting  ourselves  with  renewed  energy  and  zeal  to  the  discharge  of  our 
duties,  maliing,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  this  Home  a  Church  Home  indeed, 
providing  things  necessary  for  both  soul  and  body;  humbly  trusting 
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that  when  our  earthly  labors  are  ended,  it  may  be  said  of  us  in  our 
Sphere  and  station,  as  it  may  as  truly  be  said  of  our  departed  friend 
and  father,  "faithful  unto  death." 

The  Bishop  Boicman  Institute  he  found  only  a  private  school,  The  Bishop 
under  Episcopal  sanction,  indeed,  but  none  the  less  subject  to  tuu!^'^^  "*  *" 
all  the  risks  of  such  undertakings.  With  his  characteristic 
energy  he  at  once  went  to  work  to  place  it  on  a  different 
footing.  He  took  the  necessary  steps  to  make  it  a  duly 
chartered  school  of  the  Diocese,  and  as  such  it  has  fully  met 
all  his  hopes,  enlarging  its  work,  increasing  the  number  of  its 
pupils,  and  continuing  to-day  the  most  successful  school  of 
its  kind  in  the  Diocese.  It  numbers  among  its  scholars  not 
only  the  daughters  of  Churchmen,  but  also  many  that  come  to 
it  from  the  denominations  around  us,  and  it  may  without 
exaggeration  be  termed  the  leading  girls'  school  in  Pitts- 
burgh.^ 

The  Church  Guild  was  organized  in  1866,  the  first  year  of  The  Vhurch 
Bishop  Kerfoot's  Episcopate,  and  was  designed  to  meet 
certain  needs  keenly  felt  at  that  time,  and  to  bring  Church- 
men together  socially  and  in  the  unity  of  interest  in  a  com- 
mon work.  It  owned  its  building,  and  had  a  well-supplied 
library  and  reading-room.     By  the  help  of  generous  laymen - 


I  [Bishop  Kerfoot  secured,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Bishop  Bow- 
man Institute,  his  friend  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  Coster,  of  St.  James's  Col- 
lege, who,  aided  by  his  wife,  has 
made  the  Institute  the  great  suc- 
cess which  Dr.  Norman  describes- 

Later  on  a  boys'  school,  known 
as  Trinity  Hall,  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Smith  at  Washington,  Penn- 
sylvania. Bishop  Kerfoot  had 
always  been  anxious  to  have  a 
good  school,  to  do  for  the  boys 
of  the  Diocese  what  the  Bishop 
Bowman  Institute  was  doing  so 
well  for  the  girls.    It  was  a  great 


joy  to  him  when  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  his  Diocese,  as  the  first 
head-master  of  Trinity  Hall,  his 
old  pupil,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Earp, 
Ph.  D.,  who,  after  a  successful 
head-mastership  of  several  years, 
has  lately  accepted  the  rectorship 
of  St.  Andrew's  Parish,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Michigan.  The  present  head 
of  Trinity  Hall  is  another  St. 
James's  scholar,  the  Rev.  T.  D. 
Pitts.] 

2  [The  Church  Guild,  which 
proved  so  very  useful,  was  not 
exactly  originated  by  Bishop  Ker- 
foot, but  by  those  laymen  who 
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it  was  so  conducted  and  its  current  expenses  so  regulated  as 
not  to  dlnilnisli  parochial  resources.  Its  aims  were  "  to 
draw  brethren  together  and  promote  unity  of  affection  and 
action";  "to  recognize  and  cherisli  our  own  young  men, 
and  to  win  others  to  nitelligeuce,  virtue,  piety  and  the 
Church."  Its  comfortably-furnished  and  well-supplied 
reading-room  was  open  daily,  and  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  teachers  were  supplied  and  classes  formed  where 
many  young  men  and  women  were  afforded  opportunities  of 
instruction  who,  until  then,  could  obtain  no  such  advantages 
in  Pittsburgh.  It  formed  a  centre  for  Churchmen  from  all 
parts  of  the  Diocese  who  might-be  called  to  Pittsburgh  ;  and, 
as  the  bishop  had  an  office  in  the  building,  they  could  meet 

Free  Dispen-  him  there  any  day  while  he  was  in  the  city.  A  free  Dispensary 
was  also  added  to  its  other  works  of  mercy,  where  many  of 
the  poor  received  skillful  treatment  and  necessary  remedies. 
This  department  rapidly  extended  its  influence  and  popularity, 
and  has  in  consequence  outgrown  very  largely  its  first  modest 
aims.  Having  "  set  its  gates  wide  open  "  to  the  relief  of 
those  who  were  sufferers  through  ignorance  or  poverty,  those 
gates  have  "  become  praise."  The  Dispensary  has  now 
become  one  of  the  prominent  and  noted  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  the  Diocese  and  city  of  Pittsburgh,  owning  its  large, 
commodious  and  valuable  property,  and  reaching  thousands 
annually  with  its  active  charity.  The  Church  Guild,  as 
originally  designed,  no  longer  exists  as  a  separate  centre  of 
work,  but  remains  perpetuated  in  the  works  of  mercy  to 
which  it  gave  life  and  direction.  It  did  its  work  well,  fully 
met  all  hopes  fixed  upon  it,  and  served  its  day  in  giving  rise 
to  charities  that  no  longer  needed  its  fostering  care. 

Hisexecutive  In  all  that  Bishop  Kerfoot  attempted  one  could  not  but 
observe  his  ability  as  an  executive  officer,  and  his  skill  in 
organizing  work.  Never  daunted  by  obstacles,  steadfast  in 
purpose,  and  full  of  cheerful  hope,  he  inspired  others  to  work 


went  to  the  bishop  for  advice  and 
direction  in  regard  to  Church 
work.  Among  those  prominently 
associated   with    it    as    earnest 


helpers  were  Messrs.  Metcalf, 
Knap,  Reuben  Miller,  Woodward, 
Henderson,  Burgwin,  Malcom 
Hay,  Paul,  and  several  others.] 
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on,  even  when  present  results  would  serve  to  discourage  them ; 
but  the  ultimate  success  of  his  plans  and  ventures  proved  how 
wise  as  well  as  zealous  he  was  in  building  up  the  waste  places 
of  Zion.  He  was  foremost  in  every  good  cause,  and  so  strong 
and  reliant  a  leader  that  "nothing  could  be  done  without  the 
bishop."  Tliis  readiness  to  take  more  than  his  sliare  of 
duties  no  doubt  impaired,  in  time,  his  naturally  strong  con- 
stitution and  good  health,  and  served  to  hasten  his  end. 

He  had  the  warm  affection  and  confidence  of  his  people, 
who  ever  cheerfully  responded  to  his  calls  in  prosecuting  his 
work,  and  seconded  his  efforts.  The  liberal  and  ready  co- 
operation of  his  laymen  throughout  his  entire  Episcopate  is 
sufficient  proof  of  their  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  prudence 
and  careful  business  habits.  His  personal  power,  zeal  and 
untiring  energy  fitted  him  for  the  work  to  which  he  was 
called — a  work  full  of  difficulties,  and  requiring  rare  gifts  to 
bring  it  to  success.  As  the  people — and  not  only  those  of 
his  own  fold — learned  to  know  him,  they  also  learned  to 
respect  him,  and  Church  people,  above  all  others,  loved  their 
bishop,  and  listened  to  him  with  pleasure. 

The  following  anecdote  will  illustrate  the  personal  in- -personal  influ- 
fluence  of  which  I  have  spoken  :  men  who  had  heard  him  '^'"*' 
preach  or  who  had  met  him  and  talked  with  him  did  not 
easily  forget  him.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  visitations 
through  a  distant,  mountainous  part  of  his  Diocese,  he  and  a 
clergyman  accompanying  him  lodged  over  night  in  a  public 
house,  which  was  the  only  lodging  the  place  afforded.  In  the 
evening,  services  were  held  in  a  schoolhouse  near  by,  where 
the  bishop  preached,  taking  for  the  subject  of  his  discourse 
the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  He  made  a 
better  man  of  the  Pharisee  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  than 
he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  ;  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  his  prayer,  though  boastful  in  spirit,  was  still 
altogether  true  as  to  facts ;  and  applied  his  lesson  by  asking 
how  many  there  present,  ready  to  condemn  the  Pharisee, 
were  yet  doing  even  as  well  as  he,  and,  among  other  things, 
giving  a  tenth  of  their  income  to  the  Church  as  a  part  of 
their  religious  duty!     On  the  following  morning,  when  the 
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clergyman  who  was  with  the  bishop  called  for  the  bill,  the 
landlord  replied  that  he  made  no  charge ;  and  as  the  clergy- 
man insisted  on  making  payment,  a  friendly  altercation 
ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  bishop,  having  been  in  an 
adjoining  room  making  preparations  for  the  day's  journey, 
appeared,  and,  inquiring  what  the  trouble  was,  was  told 
that  the  landlord  refused  to  accept  any  pay  for  their  lodging. 
"But,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the  bishop,  "we  are  both 
willing  and  able  to  pay,  and  do  not  want  our  lodging  at  your 
expense."  "  Well,"  said  the  landlord,  addressing  the  bishop, 
"•I  went  to  hear  you  preach  last  night,  and  have  thought  a 
good  deal  about  the  Pharisee.  I  never  understood  those 
things  as  you  put  them.  I  have  never  given  a  tenth  of  my 
income  to  the  Church,  nor  a  twentieth  even,  and  I  am  going 
to  begin  now."  Nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
more  than  half  the  amount  usually  charged. 

This  personal  influence  was  indeed  one  of  the  strongest 
traits  in  Bishop  Kerfoot's  character,  as  it  has  been  in  that  of 
many  of  our  most  useful  bishops.  No  man  more  keenly 
realized  the  responsibility  of  his  oflSce  than  he  did,  and, 
.though  not  conscious  of  it  himself,  it  was  manifest  in  his 
whole  manner  that  he  believed  he  had  a  message  for  his 
people  from  the  Divine  Master  Himself,  and  was  clothed  with 
authority  to  declare  it.  His  message  was  received  and  re- 
membered and  talked  about  for  months  after  his  visitations  ; 
and  some  amusing  incidents  occurring  to  the  rectors  on  such 
occasions,  in  the  course  of  their  parochial  visits,  gave  un- 
mistakable proof  of  the  bishop's  power  to  reach  his  people. 
To  illustrate  my  meaning  I  will  relate  the  experience  of  one 
rector,  who  always  looked  forward  to  the  bishop's  annual 
visitations  of  his  parish  with  much  pleasure.  Again  and 
again  did  he  hear  from  his  parishioners  :  "  You  told  the  bishop 
what  to  preach  about." — "I  do  not  like  it  any  too  well  myself; 
but  I  am  willing  to  take  my  part  of  the  sermon." — "What ! 
was  there  any  of  it  for  yo?*?  "— "  Yes,"  the  rector  would 
say,  "  an  abundant  supply.  Let  us  share  it  together  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  the  bishop  needs 
no  suggestions  from  me,  and  received  none." 
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Nor  was  the  influence  he  exercised  transient  in  its  nature  ; 
the  kindling  eye,  the  brightening  countenance  at  mention  ot 
his  name,  tell  more  eloquently  than  words  can  do  how 
dearly  his  people  loved  Bishop  Kerfoot,  and  to-day  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  his  name  is  held  in  affectionate  remembrance 
in  hundreds  of  families  throughout  the  Diocese,  as  not  only 
the  first  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  but,  in  the  words  so  appropri- 
ately inscribed  on  his  tombstone,  as  "a  good  man,  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1867. 
FIRST  LAMBETH  CONFERENCE. 

The  first  suggestion  of  a  meeting  of  all  the  bishops 
of  tlie  Anglican  Communion,  including  the  Colonial 
and  the  American  bishops,  was  made,  it  appears,  in 
the  year  1851,  in  a  letter  of  Bishop  John  Henry 
Hopkins,  of  Vermont,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (John  Bird  Sumner).'  Nothing  was  heard  of 
it  until  1867,  when  Archbishop  Longley  was  primate. 
It  took  time  for  such  an  idea  to  take  root  and  com- 
mend itself  to  men's  minds.  Tliere  were  difiiculties 
to  be  overcome,  and  it  required  that  the  Primate  of 
All  England  should  be  something  more  than  the  old- 
fashioned  "  Chwrch-cmd-State  "  Churchman.  This  was 
the  case  when  Archbishop  Longley  was  translated 
from  York  to  Canterbury.  The  Conference  excited 
much  interest,  and  in  England  not  a  little  apprehen- 
sion. The  Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Thomson)  kept 
aloof,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  opposed  it,  and,  to 
quiet  the  fears  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and 
others.  Archbishop  Longley  gave  some  preliminary 
assurance  to  them  that  certain  subjects  should  not  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Conference.  The  case  of  Bishop 
Colenso,  e'.  g.,  was  to  be  one  of  the  excluded  topics. 
This  was  regarded  as  unfortunate  by  the  Bishop  of 

» Life  of  Bishop  Hopkins,  p.  393. 
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Capetown  and  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  and  by 
not  a  few  of  the  American  bishops,  and  several  of  the 
English  bishops  deeply  sympathized  with  them.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  (Wilberforce)  was  a  warm  advocate 
of  the  new  departure  which  the  holding  of  such  a 
Conference  implied.  He  earnestly  supported  Arch- 
bishop Longley,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  leading  mind 
in  the  managing  of  its  affairs,  as  well  as  the  actual 
penman  of  the  Pastoral  Letter.' 

Bishop  Kerfoot  concluded  to  accept  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  invitation  to  the  Conference,  from 
which  he  could  not  but  hope  and  believe  that  much 
good  to  the  Churcli  would  ultimately  result.  He  sailed 
for  England  in  the  steamship  Russia  on  Wednesday, 
August  21st,  accompanied  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Abel  A. 
Kerfoot  (as  chaplain),  and  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Samuel 
H.  Kerfoot,  of  Chicago. 

On  landing  at  Liverpool  the  party  went  at  once  to 
London,  and  after  a  few  days  there,  crossed  over  to  the 
Continent,  visited  Brussels,  Cologne,  Heidelberg, 
went  up  the  Rhine,  and  then  made  a  short,  but 
delightful,  tour  in  Switzerland,  returning  by  the  way 
of  Paris,  and  reaching  London  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

On  Tuesday,  the  24th,  the  Conference  was  opened  opeinngofthe 
at  Lambeth  Palace  by  a  strictly  private  service  in 
the  chapel,  none  but  the  bishops  being  admitted. 
The  Conference  continued  till  Saturday,  when  the 
closing  services  were  held  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Lambeth.     The    use    of    Westminster    Abbey    had 

'  See  the  interestin    account  in  the  Life  of  Bishop  JTopkins,  Chapter 
XXIII. 
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been  requested  by  Archbishop  Longley  as  the  fitting 
place  for  tlie  grand  closing  service  of  the  Conference. 
But  the  Dean  of  Westminster  (the  famous  Dean 
Stanley),  while  "  earnestly  desirous  to  render  the 
Abbey  and  the  precincts  of  Westminster  available 
for  all  purposes  of  general  utility  and  edification,"  felt 
constrained  to  refuse  His  Grace's  request  that  the 
noblest  of  English  churches  might  be  used  for  this 
great  and  unique  gathering  of  all  the  bishops  of  the 
Anglican  Communion. 

The  sessions  of  the  Conference  were  entirely  private, 
and  little  of  the  proceedings  was  published  except 
the  well-known  Encyclical  Letter  (drawn  up  princi- 
pally, as  has  been  already  said,  by  Bishop  Wilber- 
force). 

The  warmest  possible  welcome  was  extended  to  the 
American  bishops,  and  Bishop  Kerfoot  and  his  son, 
besides  visiting  many  of  the  cathedrals,  saw  something 
of  quiet  English  home-life  in  its  most  attractive  and 
lovely  aspects.  They  made  several  delightful  visits, 
and  formed  not  a  few  lasting  friendships,  which 
were  renewed  on  Bishop  Kerfoot's  two  subsequent 
tours  in  1874  and  1878,  and  afterwards  kept  up  by 
correspondence.  The  Bishop  also  preached  on  several 
occasions  for  the  venerable  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  On  the  12th  of  October  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  and  six 
other  American  bishops  by  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. On  the  18th  he  and  his  party  crossed  over  to 
Paris,  and  spent  a  week  there,  seeing  among  other 
things  the  famous  Exposition,  which  was  then  bringing 
all  the  world  to  the  French  capital.     On  their  return 
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to  England  they  went  to  Oxford,  spent  All  Saints' 
Day  at  Ely,  visited  Peterborough,  York  and  Dur- 
ham on  their  way  to  Scotland.  After  a  pleasant  tour 
in  Scotland  they  crossed  to  Ireland,  spent  a  few  days 
with  their  relatives  there,  and  finally  sailed  for  home 
from  Cork  in  the  City  of  Washington,  on  Novem- 
ber 14th. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  letters  and  diaries 
of  the  bishop  and  his  son  relate  only  to  the  English 
part  of  their  journey.  Their  Continental  travel, 
though  delightful  in  its  way,  was  just  like  other 
people's,  while  the  English  experiences  were  more 
unusual,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  generally  inter- 
esting. 

The  letters  and  diaries  of  the  Rev.  Abel  A.  Kerfoot 
were  naturally  written  with  all  the  freedom  of  family 
correspondence,  and  of  course  with  no  expectation  of 
their  ever  appearing  in  print.  It  has  been  thought 
best  to  present  the  real  impressions  made  upon  a 
young,  but  well-informed,  American  clergyman  just 
as  he  noted  them,  and  not  to  take  the  life  out  of  his 
graphic  narrative  by  making  any  omissions  except 
what  seemed  absolutely  necessary. 

CORBESPONDENCE. 

The  Rev.  A.  A.  Kerfoot  to  Miss  Kerfoot. 

London,  17  Half-Moon  Street,  Piccadilly, 

Monday,  September  23d. 
My  Dear  Sister, — We  arrived  in  London  safely  on  Thursday, 
at  6  p.  m.,  and  spent  that  night  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel, 
where  we  were  before. 

We  are  in  our  new  lodgings,  and  are  very  comfortable. 
We  have  two  bedrooms  and  a  parlor,  all  as  neat  and  clean  as 


Jewry. 
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possible  and  fitted  up  with  every  convenience.  Our  parlor 
is  quite  pretty.  On  the  walls  are  "  Saturday  Night "  and 
"Sunday  Morning,"  framed  exactly  as  we  have  them  at 
home.  We  are  as  snug  as  possible,  and  think  you  would  all 
be  amused  to  see  us. 

On  Friday  morning  we  went,  among  other  places,  to  the 
office  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  where 
they  made  arrangements  for  father  to  preach  in  two  churches 
on  Sunday.  He  had  an  invitation  from  the  Bishop  of  London 
[Dr.  Tait]  to  spend  this  week  with  him,  as  eight  or  nine  of 
our  other  bishops  are  invited  to  do,  but  he  declined,  because 
he  would  not  leave  me  alone.  I  am  sorry  ;  but  he  will  have, 
I  think,  more  real  comfort  here  than  at  his  lordship's,  and 
will  see  nearly  as  much  of  the  English  bishops. 
St.  Lawrence's  On  Friday  evening  we  went  to  St.  Lawrence's  Church, 
Jewry,  to  one  of  the  special  services  held  there.  The  Bishop  of 
Capetown  [Dr.  Gray],  the  one  who  excommunicated  Colenso, 
preached  the  sermon.  We  found  the  vestry-room  crowded  with 
clerg}',  and  four  bishops  already  there,  three  besides  the  Bishop 
of  Capetown — viz.:  the  Bishops  of  Grahamstown, Orange  River 
Free  State  in  Africa,  and  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu.  The  latter 
warmly  welcomed  father,  as  did  the  others  when  they  knew 
him.  I  was  introduced  to  them  all,  and  was  especially  proud 
to  shake  hands  with  Bishop  Gra}',  of  Capetown,  who  talked  a 
little  with  me.  He  and  father  had  some  little  conversation 
before  and  after  service.  There  was  a  choir  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy  men  and  boys  in  surplices.  We  entered  the 
church  in  procession  singing  a  hymn,  in  which  the  immense 
congregation  joined  with  one  voice.  In  the  procession  I 
walked  just  behind  father  as  his  attendant  chaplain.  The 
chm'ch  was  so  thronged  that  the  procession  could  with  diffi- 
culty pass.  The  aisles  were  jammed,  and  hundreds  stood 
without  a  chance  to  rest  all  through  the  evening.  The 
service  was  choral,  the  music  of  the  very  simplest  kind,  so 
that  the  whole  congregation  joined.  Such  singing  I  never 
heard.  Among  the  hymns  was  "Jerusalem  the  Golden.'' 
There  was  too  much  bowing  to  the  altar,  but  the  service  on 
the  whole  was  solemn  and  grand. 
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The  sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  was  a  very  plain 
but  a  noble  declaration  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  England 
and  the  English  Church  in  spreading  the  Gospel.  He  also 
gave  an  account  of  his  work  in  South  Africa,  and  alluded  very 
sadly  to  the  Colenso  troubles  and  the  present  condition  of 
Natal. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  called  on  Dr.  Lyman,'  who  is 
sick  and  not  able  to  leave  the  house.  About  four  o'clock  we 
were  very  agreeably  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown  and  his  wife.  He  and  father  had  a  long  talk  about  Bishop  Gray. 
the  American  and  Colonial  Churches,  and  the  arrangements 
for  the  Council.  The  programme  of  proceedings  and  business 
published  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  after  consultation 
with  others,  leaves  no  room  for  any  action  in  regard  to 
Colenso.  This  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  very  many,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown  was  glad  that  the  Bishop  of  Pittsbmgh 
agrc  od  with  him  that  it  was  a  pity  there  could  not  be  some  action. 
Bishop  Cmy  is  very  determined  and  earnest,  and  was  rightly 
provoked  at  the  coolness  and  timidity  of  two  or  three  English 
bishops.  The  Bishop  of  London  had  earnestly  remonstrated 
against  any  allusion  being  made  to  Colenso,  and  said  he  would 
not  attend  the  meetings  if  there  were.  So  the  Archbishop 
promised  him  that  the  matter  should  be  kept  quiet.      The 

Bishop  of  St.  David's  [Dr.  ThirlwallJ disapproves 

both  of  the  Council  and  of  any  action  against  Colenso. 
Bishop  Gray  and  others  do  not  think  themselves  bound  by  the 
Archbishop's  promise.  It  was  a  privilege  to  have  the  chance 
to  talk  with  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Gray.  The  English 
bishops  have  the  ideas  of  Church  and  State  so  inextricably 
joined  that  they  are  afraid  to  wink  without  some  permission 
from  the  State.  They  are  afraid  of  some  opposition  to  tliis 
meeting,  or  of  its  attracting  too  much  public  attention,  or 
somehow  something  might  possibly  in  some  way  have  a 
chance  to  happen ;  and  so  they  {i.  c,  many  of  them)  don't  want 
to  do  anything.  On  that  account  the  opening  service  of  the 
Council  is  to  be  held  in  the  private  chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace 

'  [Now  Bishop  of  North  Carolina.] 
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(where  our  first  bishops  were  consecrated),  and  none  but  the 
bishops  are  to  be  allowed  to  attend.  This  causes  very  great 
disappointment,  as  many  expected  (what  there  ought  to  be)  a 
grand  opening  service  in  Westminster  or  St.  Paul's.  Many 
clergy  would  have  been  here  from  all  parts  of  England. 
There  is  to  be  a  public  service  at  the  close,  the  arrangements 
for  which  have  not  yet  been  announced. 
Rer.  Mr.  Ling-  On  Saturday  at  6.30  we  went  to  dine  with  Mr.  Lingham, 
the  rector  of  Lambeth  Parish.  There  were  six  or  eight 
clergy  present  and  Bishop  Hopkins,  and  we  had  a  handsome 
dinner  and  a  very  pleasant  time.  The  clergy  were  mostly 
hardworking  parish  clergy,  earnest  in  their  work.  We  learned 
much  of  inside  matters  in  the  English  Church,  the  relation  of 
bishops  to  clergy  (which  is  nearly  no  relation  at  all),  and  the 
parish  working,  etc.  Mr.  Lingham  is  a  courteous,  highly 
educated  English  gentleman,  simple  and  earnest  in  his  work. 
His  parish  church  is  close  by  Lambeth  Palace. 

Sunday  morning  father  preached  at  St.  Peter^s  Church, 
Belsize  Park  (Rev.  J.  F.  Tremlett,  rector),  and  we  after- 
wards dined  with  the  rector,  and  had  a  pleasant  time.  In 
the  evening  we  drove  over  to  Mr.  Lingham's,  and  after  tea 
went  to  the  parish  church  close  by,  a  very  fine  building.  It 
was  first  built  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  was  rebuilt, 
except  the  old  spire,  which  still  remains,  about  1850. 
Bishop  Hopkins  had  preached  there  in  the  morning,  and 
father  preached  in  the  evening.  I  took  part  in  the  service. 
After  a  pleasant  evening  at  the  rectory,  we  returned  to  our 
snug  quarters  in  Half-Moon  street 

Tuesday,  Sept.  24. — This  morning  I  went  with  father  to 
visit  some  of  the  Lambeth  scliools,  and  we  then  drove  to  the 
Archbishop's  palace,  where  the  opening  service  of  the  Con- 
ference takes  place,  or,  rather,  by  this  time  has  taken  place. 
But  no  one  except  the  bishops  was  admitted,  not  even 
American  and  Colonial  clergy,  who  have  come  miles  and 
miles  to  be  here  now.  It  has  caused  a  very  general  dissatis- 
faction and  disappointment  that  the  thing  should  thus  be 
done.  The  English  bishops  are  afraid  of  attracting  too 
much  attention  to  it,  as  there  is  a  class  here  ready  to  make 
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trouble  at  any  action  of  the  Church  independent  of  the  State. 
It  is  said  there  is  to  be  a  public  service  on  Saturday,  but 
when,  how,  or  where,  nobody  has  heard. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  25. — I  hear  {not  from  the  bishop)  that 
Dean  Stanley  oflered  Westminster  Abbey  for  Saturday,  but  Bean  Stanley. 
on  such  conditions  that  it  was  at  once  unanimously  rejected 
by  the  Council.  Their  proceedings  are  under  a  vote  of 
secrecy,  so  that  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  what  has  been  done. 
It  seems  the  service  on  Saturday  is  to  be  held  in  Lambeth 
Parish  Church  (Mr.  Lingham's).  The  church  will  seat  about 
one  thousand  persons. 

The  Deans  have  entire  control  of  their  cathedrals  and 
abbeys,  and  Dean  Stanley  having  (in  eftect)  refused  West- 
minster, they  are  afraid  to  ask  Dr.  Milnian  (Dean  of  St. 
Paul's),  lest  he  should  refuse  also 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot. 

London,  Sept.  28,  1867. 

....  We  are  both  well.     Abel  enioys  his  entrance  into  -English  hospi- 

•'  tality. 

domestic  and  genuine  high-toned  English  society  very  much. 

The  abounding  and  most  cordial  courtesy  and  hospitality 
shown  to  the  American  Bishops  is  all  we  could  wish.  Evi- 
dently the  utmost  purpose  and  care  have  been  taken  to  show 
us  all  honor,  and  even  love.  Our  coming  has  been  felt  ...  . 
as  a  great  help  and  service.  Our  great,  free  Church,  the 
exemplar  of  English  Colonial  Churches,  and  now  more  than 
ever  of  even  the  home  Church  of  England,  in  her  self- 
development,  receives  the  love  and  warm  commendations, 
open  and  loud,  of  the  bishops  here. 

The  week  has  been  one  of  vast  and  abiding  power  and 
glory.  I  cannot  write  out  its  history.  Sevent3'-six  Bishops 
met,  nineteen  of  ours.  Many  came  twice  and  four  times  our 
distance.  Bishops  Selwyn,  of  New  Zealand ;  Gray,  of  Cape- 
town, and  others  of  sacred  fame  as  missionaries,  are  here. 

We  met  in  Lambeth  at  11  o'clock  on  Tuesday  for  an 
opening  service.  This  and  our  four  days'  debates  were 
private  :  none  but  bishops  present. 
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There  were  seventy-six  bishops  in  robes  in  that  venerable 
chapel,  and  as  many  (not  in  robes)  in  the  grand  old  hall 
(around  which  hang  the  portraits  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  since  before  the  lleformation),  for  four  days,  six 
hours  each  day,  in  conference.  The  genial,  hearty  interest  at 
other  times ;  the  deep,  earnest  piety  and  solemn  purpose 
evident  in  all ;  the  great  topics  of  debate,  and  the  great 
results,  have  made  it  for  me  and  for  us  all  a  week  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Any  of  us  would  have  come  at  fourfold  the 
trouble. 

We  agreed  to  a  man  on  a  glorious  Pastoral  Letter,  which 
we  all  signed,  to  the  faithful  throughout  the  world.  Such  a 
weelj,  such  a  synod,  and  such  a  document,  so  attested,  make 
an  epoch  (we  all  feel  it  and  say  it)  unrivaled  since  the 
Reformation.  Many  practical  matters  were  settled  and  many 
put  in  good  course  of  settlement.  The  aid  aflbrded  by  the 
American  Episcopate  was  gratefully  acknowledged.  The  Colo- 
nial Bishops  especially  rested  on  us.  We  have  already  become 
what  they  are  struggling  to  become,  and  what  the  Church 
of  England  much  needs  to  be,  free  and  strong  in  self-govern- 
ment. Only  the  results  and  resolves  of  the  Conference  are  to 
be  published.  The  debates  (all  stenographed  by  reporters)  will 
be  written  out  and  put  by  as  records  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but  not  published.  This  is  the  only  wise  course, 
and  secures  freedom  for  all  future  conferences.  These  will, 
no  doubt,  be  held  as  years  go  on.  After  the  Conference 
finally  closed,  all  the  bishops  were  arranged  in  front  of 
the  palace  and  a  photograph  was  taken.  If  it  succeeds, 
you  will  see  us  in  a  group  curious  to  look  upon. 

I  accepted  the  Bishop  of  London's  invitation  for  two  of 
the  five  days  he  invited  me  for.  Abel  was  one  day  at  Fulham 
Palace  with  me,  and  one  day  at  the  vicarage  close  by.  He 
shook  hands  with  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Oxford,  with 
the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  [Dr.  Trench],  Canterbury,  Armagh 
[Dr.  Beresford],  etc.  The  young  deacon  is  six  and  a  half 
inches  taller.  One  old  clergyman  at  Fulham  asked  him  if  he 
was   an   American  bishop!    and   if  we  had  Indians  in  our 
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Diocese  !  Lord  Charles  Hervey  has  been  up  to  see  us ;  we 
are  to  go  to  his  house  for  some  days.' 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  asked  me  to  preach  in  his 
cathedral,  but  my  engagements  prevented  me.  I  go,  at  the 
request  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  to 
preach  and  deliver  addresses  at  six  or  seven  places ;  begin- 
ning the  6th  of  October.  Next  week  I  preach  twice  in 
London,  and  go  to  a  Church  Congress  in  Wolverhampton ; 
and  Abel  and  I  are  to  be  guests  with  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  his  famil}^  at  the  house  of  a  lady  who  sent  her  invitation 
through  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  invites  us 
to  his  house  for  a  great  meeting  November  1,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  asks  me  to  be  his  guest  in  Dublin.  These 
are  specimens  of  requests  that  may  explain  to  you  why 
we  incline  now  to  postpone  sailing  till  November  13.  I 
ought  to  have  said  that  the  vicar  of  Lambeth  (Mr.  Ling- 
ham)  claims  part  of  the  coming  week  for  a  tour  into  the 
country  with  him.  I  feel  as  though  six  weeks  will  be  as 
little  as  will  do — too  little,  but  we  cannot  stay  longer. 

I  must  add  that  a  solemn,  public,  closing  service  and  Com- 
munion to-day  in  the  Lambeth  Parish  Church  was  the  fitting 
close  of  our  week's  work 

From  the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  Abel  A.  Kerfoot, 

Thursday,  Sept.  26th.  .  .  . 
We  arrived  at  Fulham  Vicarage,  Mr.  Baker's  home,  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  were  hospitably  received.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Bishop  Ellicott,  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the  great  BUiwp  Eiliwtt. 
commentator.  He  is  a  short,  rather  thin  man,  with  a 
pleasant  face,  is  a  great  talker,  with  a  curious  hesitation  and 
a  little  stutter,  most  intelligent,  and  very  kind  and  aflable.  He 
is  full  of  fun,  and  when  father  told  him  I  was  a  diligent  student 
of  his  works,  he  said  no  doubt  I  expected  a  dry,  stifi",  stern  man, 
and  that  I  must  often  have  wished  for  something  less  dry  in 

» [Lord  Charles  Hervey  had  I  and  had  always  kept  up  an  inter- 
visited  Dr.  Kerfoot  at  St.  James's,    |    course  by  letter.] 
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his  comment.  I  was  also  introduced  to  the  kind  and  good 
old  Bishop  Trower,  of  Gibraltar.  We  went  over  to  the  palace 
ahout  7.30,  across  the  garden,  led  by  Bishop  Ellicott,  who 
chatted  pleasantly  all  the  time.  I  was  introduced  in  the 
drawing-room  to  Mrs.  Tait,  and  afterwards  to  the  Bishop. 
Tliere  were  present.  Archbishop  Trench,  the  Bishops  of 
Chester  [Jacobson],  Lincoln  [Jackson],  Salisbury  [Hamilton], 
Orange  River  [Tvvells],  Jerusalem  [Gobat],  Arkansas  [Lay], 
Llandaff  [Olliphant],  Christ  Church,  Australia  [Harper],  St. 
David's  [Thirlwall],  and  Bishops  Bedell,  Lee,  of  Iowa,  Quin- 
tard,  and  others.  At  table,  I  sat  near  Bishop  Ellicott,  who 
talked  learnedly  and  pleasantly,  and  near  Bishop  Twells,  who 
also  talked  very  agreeably.  We  dined  in  the  fine,  large  hall 
of  the  palace  ;  a  very  handsome  dinner  it  was,  and  a  splendid 
company.  We  did  not  rise  from  dinner  till  after  half-past 
ten.  About  11.15  we  went  into  the  beautiful  chapel  for 
prayers,  conducted  by  the  chaplains  and  Bishop  Tait.  Mrs. 
Tait  played  the  organ. 

The  bishops  were  all  affable  and  kind  when  I  had  the 
chance  to  be  introduced  to  them.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  is 
a  dignified-looking  man,  large  in  stature,  with  a  fine  head  and 
face.    Bishop  Gobat  is  tremendous  in  size. 

We  returned  to  the  vicarage,  under  the  guidance  of  Bishop 
Ellicott,  about  12  o'clock.  In  the  morning,  at  breakfast, 
Bishop  Ellicott  talked  pleasantly,  and  finally  got  into  a  kind 
of  comment  on  part  of  St.  John  VI.  He  talked  about  the  mean- 
ing of  noieiTE  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This,  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  said,  was  equivalent  to  ''sacrifice,"  an 
interpretation  which  Bishop  Ellicott  thought  wrong.  He 
gave  a  very  clear  comment,  in  his  style,  upon  it,  and  said  he 
hoped  next  winter  to  write  upon  the  words  of  the  "institu- 
tion," comparing  the  difterent  accounts  together.  It  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  hear  him.  He  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  finest  scholar  in  this  department  in  England. 

After  breakfast  we  went  over  to  the  palace.  There  was  a 
tree  to  be  planted  there  by  all  the  bishops,  and  Bishop 
Ellicott,  father,  Bishop  Quintard  and  Bishop  Trower,  were 
conducted  to  it  by  a  daughter  of  Bishop  Tait,  who  then  got  a 
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spade,  with  which  each  threw  some  earth  upon  tlie  roots.    I 
threw  my  spadeful  also. 

We  drove  to  Lambeth  in  Bishop  Trower's  carriage,  and  got 
there  about  11  a.  m.  The  Archbishop,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  (Wilberforce)  and  Bishop  Atkinson,  drove  up  right 
behind  us.  While  they  were  standing  on  the  steps  at  the 
entrance,  father  introduced  me  to  them. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  with  Dr.  Lyman  and  his  family  to 
an  S.  P.  G.  conversazione.  After  waiting  for  a  long  time,  ^^,j^;  ^"'^^^- 
nearly  an  hour,  some  one  announced  that  the  bishops  were 
on  their  way.  Near  this  "  announcer  "  stood  Canon  Words- 
worth,' but  they  both  soon  left  the  stage.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  entered  first,  and  he  then  announced  the  name 
of  each  bishop  as  he  entered.  They  were  all  applauded,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Bishop  Selwyn  most  uproariously. 
Many  of  our  bishops  were  warmly  welcomed. 

After  the  S.  P.  G.  resolutions  were  read  b}'  Mr.  Bullock,  a 
few  words  were  said  by  the  venerable  Archbishop,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Bishops  Hopkins,  Selwyn,  Gray,  Clark, 
J.  P.  B.  Wilmer,  Wilberforce,  and  Tait.  The  audience  was 
largely  composed  of  clergy.  Many  of  the  speakers  were 
loudly  applauded  with  cries  of  ''Hear!  hear!"  and  cheers. 
Bishop  Selwyn  was  warmly  greeted  ;  and  while  he  was 
speaking,  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  was  announced,  and 
received  with  such  storms  of  applause  that  the  speaker  had  to 
stop  for  several  minutes.  Every  allusion  to  Bishop  Gray's 
name  was  greeted  with  tremendous  enthusiasm,  and  he 
himself  was  received  in  the  same  way  when  he  came  forward. 
He  could  hardly  utter  a  word  at  first  from  emotion,  but  after- 
wards spoke  well.  He  mentioned  warmly  the  help  given  in 
the  Council  by  our  Bishops,  in  wliich  several  others  joined 
him.  A  proposal  by  a  Scotch  nobleman  to  raise  money  for 
the  Bishop  of  Natal  then  and  there,  was  rather  checked  by 
the  Archbishop,  and  especially  by  Bishop  Tait,  and  fell 
through. 

After  the  speaking  was  over,   the  Archbishop  gave  the 
benediction,  for  which  many  fell  on  their  knees.     We  then 

['  The  late  Bishop  of  Liucolu.] 
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rode  back  in  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar's  carnage  to  Fulham, 

and  spent  a  pleasant  evening  there 

a^st^Man''^^  Father  drove  in  to  the  closing  service  at  St.  Mary's, 
iMm'betfi.  '  Lambclh,  witli  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  and  I  followed  in  a 
tab,  hut  was  too  late  to  join  in  the  procession  of  clergy,  who 
passed  through  the  church  to  meet  the  bishops.  There 
were  about  forty  bishops  in  the  procession.  Bishop  Twells 
intoned  the  service,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  reading  the  first 
lesson  (remarkably  inappropriate'),  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh 
the  second.  The  Psalter  was  most  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
Bishop  Talbot  read  the  prayers,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury the  Communion  otRce.  The  Bishop  of  Montreal 
preached.  Bishop  Hopkins  read  the  address  in  the  Com- 
munion service.  The  Metropolitans,  including  Bishop  Hop- 
kins, administered  the  Holy  Sacrament  at  the  chancel  rails, 
and  other  bishops  in  the  choir.  I  received  the  Bread  at  the 
hands  of  Bishop  Tait,  and  the  Wine  from  Bishop  Harold 
Browne.  After  the  service  we  went  to  the  palace,  and  there 
I  saw  many  of  our  and  other  bishops,  and  shook  hands,  at 
parting,  with  the  Archbishop. 

We  went  thence  to  lunch  with  the  Rev.  Ernest  Hawkins, 
Canon  of  Westminster.  His  house  is  in  the  Dean's  yard, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Abbey.  The  walls  of  the 
house  are  five  hundred  years  old.  Bishop  Hopkins  and  his 
son  were  there  also,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  time 


The  Bishop  of  nttshurgh  to  Miss  Kerfoot. 

Stretton,  Penkridge,  Staflbrdshire,  October  4,  1867. 

My  Very  Dear  A., — Abel  has  a  letter  on  hand  for  your 
mother,  so  I  write  a  note  to  you. 

We  are  guests  here  in  one  of  the  fine  old  mansions  of  the 
English  gentry.    The  Bishop  of  London  and  his  wife  were 


1  [The  second  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Tobit,  as  appointed  in 
the  old  Lectiouary — a  strange 
chapter,  certainly,  for  such  au  oc- 
casion. The  following  is  the  sum- 
mary given  at  the  head  of  the 


chapter:  1.  Tobii  kavcih  his 
meat  to  bury  the  dead;  10.  and 
bccomcth  bVaid.  11.  His  wife 
takclh  in  work  to  get  her  livivg. 
14.  ITcr  hv.sband  and  she  fall  ont 
abni/t  a  kid.} 
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here  till  this  morning,  and  the  Bisliops  of  Alabama,  Louisiana  English  hom- 

and  Arkansas,  and  Mrs.  Lay,     Only  the  last  two  and  Abel  '^  ^  ^' 

and  I  are  here  still.     We  were  asked  for  Thursday  last,  but 

we  were  under  j)romis6  to  Mr.  Lingham  (rector  of  St.  Mary's, 

Lambeth)  to  go  with  him  for  a  little  tour.     Abel  tells  of 

this  :  Winchester  Cathedral  and  College  ;  St.  Cross,  a  grand, 

quaint  old  "hospital"  for  thirteen  old  men;'   Otterbourne, 

one    of    Keble's    churches ;    Southampton ;    Salisbury,    its 

cathedral  and  its  Bishop's  palace,   where  we  were  urged 

to   stop ;    Bemerton,    George   Herbert's   church,   parsonage 

and  garden ;    Wilton,   the   Earl   of   Pembroke's    mansion ; 

Stonehenge ;    Salisbury  Plain,   in   the   midst   of   which   we 

lodged  Wednesday  night  in  a  genuine  old  country  inn.    Then 

here  yesterday  to  the  Church  Congress.    Mrs.  Tait,  the  wife 

of  the  Bishop  of  London,  met  us  at  Wolverhampton,  and 

there  we  dined  at  the  rectory  with  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 

and  others,  and  after  a  grand  meeting  for  the  workingmen, 

of  whom  nearly  three  thousand  were  present,  we  drove  out 

here  in  the  large  family  carriage. 

We  find  here  genuine,  refined  English  hospitality.  Mrs. 
Monckton,'  her  son  and  three  daughters,  make  up  a  cordial, 
very  intelligent  and  refined  family.  Abel  has  enjoyed  the 
time  among  them,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  had  been  here  a 
month,  so  much  at  home  are  we. 

But  we  must  be  off  to-morrow  to  Boston,  and  thence  to 
Louth  and  Quinsby,  where  I  am  to  preach  for  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  end  of  next  week  we 
go  to  Lord  Charles  Hervey's.  And  to-day  a  letter  comes 
to  us  from  the  Vice-Chanccllor  of  Cambridge  asking  the 
American  bishops  to  come  to  Cambridge  to  receive  LL.D. 
degrees.  Bishops  Atkinson,  Whitehouse,  Lay  and  myself 
will  go.  Paris  comes  afterwards.  We  go  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  on  November  1,  and  if  we  could  stay  in  England  we  could 
be  guests  till  Christmas. 


>  [Described  in  TroUope's  novel, 
The  Warden.'] 

2  [This  visit  laid  tlie  foundation 
of  a  lasting  fiiendsliip  with  the 


Monckton  family.  BishoiJ  K. 
visited  them  again  in  ISTi  and 
1878,  and  always  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  them.] 
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Abel  sccins  very  well ;  I  am  also.  Wc  have  heard  leading 
clergy  and  laity  speak  :  Archdeacon  Denison,  Earls  Nelson, 
Ilurrowby,  etc.  They  speak  well,  but  not  better  thaa 
Americans. 

It  is  after  midnight,  so  I  must  finish.  Good-night  to  you 
all,  ray  own  dear  ones.     Your  loving  father. 

^  The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Mrs,  Kerfoot. 

Chesterford,  Essex,  October  12,  1867. 

....  On  Saturday,  the  5th,  we  left  Stretton  Hall  in  the 
morning,  and  went  on  from  Wolverhampton  via  Peterborough 
to  Boston,  where,  after  several  delays  during  the  day,  we 
found  ourselves  safely  lodged  in  the  vicarage  by  9  o'clock. 

I  preached  in  the  noble  parish  church,  large  as  a  cathedral, 
to  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  people,  Sunday  morning ;  and 
then  we  went  on  that  afternoon  to  Louth,  where  we  were  the 
guests  of  Mr.  Pye,  living  very  elegantly  on  the  borders  of 
the  town.  His  wife,  Lady  Albinia,  and  her  sister,  Lady 
Charlotte  Hobart  (daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire), 
little  Mary  Albinia  Pye  and  Miss  Hervey  (niece  of  Lord 
Charles),  a  visitor,  and  part  of  the  time  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Hobart  (brother  of  Lady  Albinia),  made  up  the  family,' 
I  preached  there  in  a  noble  old  church  that  evening.  Both 
these  sermons  were  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  And  the  next  three  evenings,  in  Louth,  Wragby  and 
Boston,  I  made  addresses  to  large  meetings.  I  have  seen 
much  of  the  inside  of  things ;  and  everywhere  large  com- 
panies of  the  clergy  were  gathered  to  meet  me. 

To-morrow  I  preach  here,  having  declined  to  take  duty  at 
Cambridge 

I  met  8yle"  at  the  door  of  the  dining-hall  of  St.  John's 
College  yesterday.    His  eager  look  and  his  silence  made  me 


>  [Another  brother  is  the  famous 
Hobart  Pasha.] 

2  [Mr.   Syle  was  a  student  at 


Trinity  CoUege.Hartford— a  deaf- 
mute — and  is  now  a  clergyman, 
working  among  the  deaf-mutes  in 
Philadelphia.] 
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recognize  hiru,  as  he  was  striving  to  let  me  know  that  he  knew 


The  Rev.  A.  A.  Kerfoot  to  Miss  Kerfoot. 

Chesterford,  Essex, 
[Lord  Charles  Hervej-'s  Vicai-age], 

Friday,  Oct.  11th,  18G7. 

My  Dear  Sister., — "We  reached  this  pleasant  home  last 
evening,  and  found  a  warm  welcome  from  all  the  family. 
Lord  Charles  was  delighted  to  have  father  with  him,  and  Lady 
Harriet  and  her  three  daughters  all  welcomed  us  warml}'. 
We  reached  here  about  7.30  p.m.,  and,  after  making  our  toilets 
for  dinner,  found  Uncle  Sam  [Mr.  S.  H.  Kerfoot]  in  the 
drawing-room  ready  to  greet  us,  having  been  here  all  day, 
and  the  ladies,  with  Lord  Charles,  having  carefully  concealed 
from  us  the  news  of  his  arrival,  and  even  making  inquiries  as 
to  when  we  expected  to  meet  liim !  He  left  Paris  only  day 
before  yesterday. 

We  are  in  a  beautiful  English  parsonage,  with  fine  old  trees 
and  nice  lawns,  one  of  which  extends  from  the  house  to  the 
banks  of  the  Cam,  close  by.  We  are  only  sixteen  miles  by 
rail  from  Cambridge.  To-morrow  the  degree  of  LL.D.  is  to 
be  conferred  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  on  all  the  Amer- 
ican bishops  who  were  at  the  Synod,  and  many  of  them  are 
expected  to  be  present. 

Sunday  evening,  Oct.  13. — Yesterday  we  reached  Cam- 
bridge about  1.30  p.  m.,  and  went  immediately  to  the  house 
of  Dr.  Worsley,  Master  of  Downing  College,  where  we 
lunched.  The  party  included  all  the  family  from  the  house 
here.  At  lunch  we  met  Bishop  Atkinson  and  his  wife,  Pro- 
fessor Selwyn,  the  University  Professor  of  Theology,  and  some 
other  grandees.  After  lunch  we  set  off— that  is,  Uncle  Sam,  Degree  of  ll.I). 
Lord  Charles  and  myself— to  walk  to  the  Senate  House,  where  '^^^anSrtaue 
the  degrees  were  to  be  conferred  at  three  o'clock.  We  walked 
by  some  of  tlie  finest  College  buildings,  the  handsome  Fitz- 
William  Museum,  Corpus  Christi,  King's  College  and  its 
noble  chapel. 
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Commencement     The  gallery  in  the  Senate  House  was  crowded  by  the 
"^*  undergraduates,   who   indulged  themselves  in  the  usual  re- 

marks and  cheers  and  hisses.  The  floor  of  the  house  was 
filled  by  members  of  the  University  and  ladies.  Our  party  of 
ladies  had  preceded  us,  as  had  also  the  bishops.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor,  the  heads  of  Colleges,  and  the  American  bishops, 
entered  in  procession,  all  in  full  academical  dress,  our 
bishops  in  Doctors'  scarlet  gowns.  They  went  to  a  small 
platform  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  As  they  entered,  some  of  the 
professors  were  cheered  by  the  undergraduates,  one  or  two 
received  with  hisses  and  groans.  Our  bishops  were  received 
with  cheers,  one  youngster  calling  out,  "Hurrah  for  the  red 
men  of  the  prairies !  "  which  allusion  received  force  from  their 
scarlet  robes.  After  signing  their  names,  the  bishops,  seven 
in  number,  were  introduced  to  the  University  by  the  Univer- 
sity orator  in  a  neat  Latin  speech,  so  distinctly  pronounced 
as  to  be  easily  understood  by  all,  and  very  elegantly  expressed. 
This  was  also  a  speech  of  welcome.  The  bishops  were  then 
one  by  one  introduced  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  order  of 
seniority.  He,  taking  each  by  the  hand,  conferred  the  degree 
in  the  same  form  that  we  used  at  St.  James's.'  After  the 
ceremony  was  over,  we  went  with  Dr.  Worsley,  the  Bishops 
of  North  Carolina  and  Pittsburgh,  and  had  a  most  delightful 
walk.  We  went  through  the  courtyard  of  Trinity,  the  great 
College  of  Cambridge,  St.  John's,  and  others.  The  backs  of 
these  Colleges  have  fine  lawns,  grand  avenues  of  trees,  old 
and  solemn,  with  the  Cam  crossing  the  grounds,  itself  crossed 
by  fine  old  bridges. 

We  saw  the  splendid  dining-hall  of  Trinity,  and  then  went 
to  evening  prayers  at  the  glorious  chapel  of  King's  College. 
The  service  was  choral,  and  the  music  rang  out  splendidly 
through  the  grand  expanse.  Father  and  Uncle  Sam  went  to 
dinner  at  G.30  at  the  Vice-Chancellor's,  but  I  was  not  strong 
enough  to  undertake  that  after  so  long  a  day 

'  [Sec  ante,  Chap.  XIII,  p.  387.] 
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From  the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  Abel  A.  Kerfoot. 

Oxford,  Sunday,  Oct.  27th. 

....    This  morning  we  went  to  St.  Mary's,  the  University 

church,  to  hear   the  University  sermon After  the 

sermon,  which  was  at  10  o'clock,  we  waited  a  few  minutes 
for  the  parish  service,  which  began  at  11.30.  The  day  was 
very  stormy,  and  tlie  congregation  not  large.  The  rector  is 
the  well-known  Mr.  Burgon,  the  author  of  the  Plain  Com- 
mentary., and  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Hatch,  Vice-Principal 
of  St.  Mary  Hall.'  Mr.  Burgon  is  a  tall,  spare  man,  not  ^sr.  Burgon. 
unlike  the  Bishop  of  Capetown.  His  voice  is  not  very  good, 
but  he  threw  an  intense  earnestness  and  intelligence  of 
expression  into  what  he  read.  He  preached,  taking  the 
Gospel  for  the  second  Sunday  before  (the  17th  after  Trinity), 
and  giving  us  a  kind  of  running  comment,  sometimes  very 
close  and  deep,  always  thoughtful  and  suggestive.  He  per- 
haps was  somewhat  too  terse  for  his  congregation,  leaving 
them  too  much  thinking  to  do.  But  it  was  a  most  interesting 
and  able  sermon,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  showing  well  the 
mind  of  the  author.  After  the  service  father  introduced  him- 
self, and  was  warmly  welcomed.  Mr.  Burgon  invited  us  to 
breakfast  and  dinner  on  Wednesday 

Monday  evening  at  5.30,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Vice- 
Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  we  dined  in  Pembroke  College 
Hall  with  several  of  the  Fellows,  and  had  a  most  pleasant 
evening,  after  dinner  going  into  the  common  room,  and  thence 
into  the  room  of  one  of  the  Fellows  with  whom  we  had  dined. 
There  the  smokers  of  the  party  smoked,  and  we  all  talked 
and  enjoyed  ourselves 

From  Bishop  Kerfoot'' s  Diary. 

Oxford,  Tuesday,  Oct.  29th. 
"We  breakfasted  with  Professor  Coningtoa  this  morning 
in  the  common  room  of  Corpus  Christi,  and   had   a  very 

'[The  late  Bampton  lecturer  on  "The  Organization  of  the  Early 
Christian  Churches."] 
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pleasant  lime.  Dined  at  Wadham  College  with  Albeit 
Lyman.  Visited  Mrs.  Monsell  (Sister  Harriet,  of  the  Clewer 
Sisterhood)  at  the  Manor  House,  Holywell  street,  and  talked 
with  her  about  the  Sisterhood.  Kead  their  evening  prayers 
in  their  chapel. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  30. — Breakfasted  with  Mr.  Burgon  in  the 
common  room  of  Oriel.  Lunched  with  Mr.  Edgar  Jacob, 
and  met  Messrs.  Liddon,  Bright,  Professor  Burrows,  etc. 
Dined  at  Oriel  College  with  Mr.  Burgon.  Long,  full  con- 
ference with  Mr.  B.,  solemn  and  earnest 

Tlie  Bishop  of  Piiishurgh  to  Miss  Kerfoot. 

Edinbm'gh,  Scotland, 

Nov.  4,  1867. 
....  We  reached  Ely  from  Oxford  on  Thursday  evening. 
Your  uncle  Sam,  Abel  and  I  were  guests  at  the  Bishoji's 
palace.  The  Bishop  of  Capetown  and  wife.  Lord  Charles 
Hervey  and  Lady  Harriet,  and  others,  were  there  also. 
Harold  Browne,  the  author  of  the  book  on  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  is  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  We  were  made  very  much  at 
home,  and  enjoyed  the  evening.  The  dinner  table  had  some 
twenty-five  guests  at  it. 
Ely  Cathedral,  priday  morning.  All  Saints'  Day,— We  had  a  rich  and 
most  solemn  Cathedral  service  and  Communion.  The  signifi- 
cant lessons  of  the  day,'  and  its  memories  in  the  grand 
Cathedral  where  for  seven  or  eight  centuries  God  and  Christ 
had  been  worshipped,  made  us  feel  as  only  such  associations 
can.  I  never  so  felt  any  service.  That  afternoon  we  had  a 
full  service  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral,  and  then  those  of 
the  congregation  who  had  been  able  to  get  into  the  choir 
went  out  to  the  rest  of  the  people  (a  large  company)  in 
the  nave,  and  I  preached  a  missionary  sermon.  Seven 
bishops  were  present,  and  large  numbers  of  clerg}'  and 
laity.  Then  we  had  a  missionary  meeting  in  one  of  the  tran- 
septs, and  all  the  bishops  and  some  others  made  addresses. 

'  [The  old  lessons— fortunately  still  unchanged — Wisd.  iii.  to  v.  10; 
Ileb.  xi.  33  to  ch.  xii.  7.] 
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That  evening  and  the  next  morning  I  had  some  full  con- 
versations with  the  Bishop  of  Ely  on  grave  Church  matters. 
The  Bishop  gave  Abel  a  copy  of  his  work  on  the  Articles, 
and  wrote  his  name  in  it. 

We  left  at  2  p.  m.  for  York,  stopping  on  the  way  to  see  York  Minster. 
the  grand  old  Cathedral  again,  and  were  at  York  by  9  o'clock. 
There,  in  the  mighty  minster,  we  worshipped  on  Sunday. 
Its  choral  service  surpasses  any  other  we  have  heard.  I  was 
there  three  times,  your  uncle  and  Abel  morning  and  evening. 
The  afternoon  service  (Litany  and  Anthem)  was  very  noble. 
The  evening  service,  full  choral,  was  in  the  nave,  and  nearly 
four  thousand  people  were  present.  The  scene  was  inde- 
scribably grand.  The  Bishop  of  Capetown  preached,  and  I 
was  with  him  in  my  robes.  (I  had  dined  with  the  Bishop  at 
the  Archdeacon's  just  before.)  The  Archbishop  of  York 
has  courteously   sent  me  several  invitations  to  visit  him, 

but  our  time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  so We  came 

on  here  to-day.  Abel  and  I  turned  aside  to  Durham,  and 
saw  its  strange,  vast  Cathedral  and  Bishop's  castle  (now  a 
university).     From  here  we  are  going  over  to  "Erin."  .... 

One  letter  more,  and  then  for  home!  The  journey  has 
been  fine,  but  we  turn  homeward  gladly.  Your  own  loving 
father. 

The  next  two  letters  refer  to  Dean  Stanley's  famous  Dean  Stanley 
refusal  to  permit  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  tmrister  Abbey. 
the  whole  body  of  English,  Colonial  and  American 
Bishops  to  use  Westminster  Abbey  for  the  closing 
service  of  the  Conference. 

It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  on  this  occasion  not  only  made  a  great 
blunder,  but  gave  a  singular  illustration  of  the  breadth 
of  view  and  wide  sympathy  (that  included  usually  all 
sorts  of  religionists)  with  which  his  name  is  justly 
associated. 

The  entire  correspondence  with  Archbishop  LoEgley, 
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Dean  Stanley's  letter  of  larae  explanation  and  quasi- 
apology  to  the  Bishop  of  Yermont  (which  is  also 
printed  in  this  volume),  and  the  memorable  and  very 
severe  reply  of  Bishop  Hopkins,  are  given  in  full  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Bishop  Hopkins  (pp. 
472-481).  Yery  different  was  the  feeling  even  of 
Broad  Churchmen  in  England  towards  the  Lambeth 
Conference  in  1878.' 


Tlie  Dean  of  Westminster  to  the  Bishop  of  Pittshurgh. 

My  Dear  Bishop  of  Pittshurgh^ — I  much  regret  that   you 
were  not  able  to  come  to  the  Abbey  yesterday.    la  case  you 


*The  following  amusing  epit- 
ome of  the  whole  correspond- 
ence appeared  at  the  time  in  the 


London  Churchman,  It  will  also 
he  found  in  the  Life  of  Bishop 
Hopkins,  p.  481 : 


THE  DEAN'S  MISTAKE. 

Archbishop. 
Seventy-six  Prelates  to  Lambeth  have  gone, 
Not  from  England,  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland  alone. 
But  from  all  round  the  world ;  and,  in  concord  most  kind, 
The  American  Bishops  are  all  of  our  mind. 
So  in  Westminster  Abbey  we'll  all  join  in  praise. 
If  you,  Mr.  Dean,  no  objection  will  raise. 

Dean. 

In  Westminster  Abbey  the  Synod  sha'n't  pray ; 

Don't  suppose  you're  the  Church  :— so  I,  the  Dean,  say ; 

For  what  is  Archbishop  or  Bishop  to  me. 

Or  a  few  score  of  Prelates  from  over  the  sea, — 

To  me.  Dean  of  Westminster,  Arthur  Stanley? 

For  indeed  some  have  not  come,  although  they  were  bid. 

And  your  objects  you  know  not,  discussions  are  hid. 

Would  you  only  fix  something  for  nie  to  approve, 

I'd  receive  you  all  here  in  affection  and  love. 

Bishop  of  Vermont. 
By  the  laws  of  the  Church  a  Dean's  but  a  Dean, 
Not  a  Bishop,  Archbishop,  or  Pope,  as  I  ween ; 
He  is  bound  to  obey,  and  his  province  is  small  ;— 
You've  mistaken  the  rank,  Mr.  Dean,  of  us  all. 


M.  E, 


P^ 


-i^'*— — V 


^/^ 


t/  M*^  ^/^y^  >^Si/^ 


4:  ^.^     ^  /i:^^5f^  ^ 


t> 
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are  still  in  London,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  you  at 
any  otlier  time  that  you  would  name  before  Friday,  when  I 
leave  town. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  enclosing  to  you  a  letter  to  your 
President,  who  has,  as  I  find,  left  England.  I  therefore  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  in  his  absence  you  will  kindly  undertake 
to  communicate  its  contents,  as  I  would  have  desired  the 
Bishop  of  Vermont,  had  he  been  still  here,  to  the  rest  of  your 
Episcopal  brethren,  in  any  public  form  which  you  think  fit. 
I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

A.  P.  Stanley. 

Deanery,  Westminster,  Oct.  1,  1867. 

[Copy  of  the  Letter  Enclosed.] 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  to  the  Bishop  of  Vermont. 

Deanery,  Westminster,  Oct.  1,  18G7. 

My  Dear  Lord  Bishop, — Understanding  that  there  has  been 
some  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  American  bishops 
as  to  their  invitation  to  a  service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  I 
beg  that  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  communicating  the 
following  statement,  in  as  public  a  way  as  you  may  think  fit, 
to  your  Episcopal  brethren. 

It  was  impossible  for  me,  as  guardian  of  a  building  like  the  The  Dean's  rea- 
Abbey,  which  belongs  to  the  whole  Church  and  people  Qi^omf&rrefus- 
England,  to  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  its  sanction  to  a 
meeting  which  included  only  a  portion  of  the  English  bishops, 
and  of  which  the  objects  were  undefined,  the  issues  unknown, 
and  the  discussions  secret.  [!] 

But  I  was  so  anxious  to  show  every  courtesy  to  the  Bishops 
from  the  United  States,  that,  chiefly  on  their  own  account, 
as  I  particularly  specified  in  my  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  I  so  far  deviated  from  the  usual  rules  which 
guide  the  services  in  the  Abbey  as  to  propose  the  use  of  the 
Abbey  for  a  service  which  should  gather  them  there  either 
for  some  specific  object  of  usefulness  or  charity,  or  for  the 
general  promotion  of  good-will  and  edification  amongst  all 
members  of  the  Anglican  Communion,    I  was  encouraged 
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the  more  to  make  this  ofler  by  the  pledge  that  I  had  received 
that  no  questions  exciting  party  diflerences  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  meetings,  and  I  was  therefore  in  hopes  that 
His  Grace  Avould  have  felt  himself  able  to  accept  a  proposal 
which  I  had  reason  to  beUeve  would  be  gratifying  to  our 
American  brethren. 

This  proposal  was,  however,  declined ;  and  I  must  there- 
fore, through  you,  beg  to  express  my  regret  that  such  an 
opportunity  was  lost  of  cultivating  those  feelings  of  amity 
between  the  two  countries  which  are  at  all  times  so  welcome. 

The  circumstances  of  the  severe  domestic  affliction  which 
has  recently  befallen  us,'  whilst  they  prevented  me  from  show- 
ing that  hospitality  which  I  should  otherwise  have  offered  to 
you,  make  me  doubly  anxious  that,  in  a  country  from  which 
we  have  received  expressions  of  such  sincere  sympathy,  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  cordial  desire  that  I 
entertain  to  welcome  Americans  on  all  occasions  to  our  joint 
national  sanctuary. 

I  trust  that  on  some  future  occasion  I  may  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  personally  my  assurance  of  the  pleasure 
which  it  will  ever  give  me  to  receive  the  citizens  of  a  nation 
in  which  we  must  always  feel  peculiar  interest.  I  beg  to 
remain,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  P.  Stanley. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  Bishop  of  Pittsbtirgh. 
Addington  Park,  Croydon,  Oct.  8,  1868. 

My  Right  Rev.  and  Dear  Brother,— 1  have  to  thank  you 
much  for  your  considerate  attention  in  sending  me  a  copy  of 
the  journal  of  the  Third  Annual  Convention  in  your  Diocese. 
I  have  looked  through  it  with  much  interest;  and  I  was 
particularly  gratified  by  the  passage  in  your  address  respecting 
the  Lambeth  Conference.  It  was  a  great  experiment;  and 
we  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  God  that  He  granted  it  such  an 
amount  of  success.    It  has  been  very  agreeable  to  hear  from 

>  [The  death  of  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  and 
brother  of  Lady  Augusta  Stanley.] 
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other  quarters  also  in  the  United  States  what  an  impression 
it  has  produced  there.  Your  vindication  of  the  English 
bishops  and  clerg}',  too,  from  what  yo\x  seem  to  represent  as 
attacks  upon  them  from  some  of  your  countrymen,  is  very 
seasonable  and  welcome.  Believe  me,  my  Right  Rev.  and 
dear  brother,  yours  affectionately  in  Christ, 

C.  T.  Cantuar.i 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Bishop  of  Maryland. 

Steamer  City  of  Washington,  Nov.  23,  1867. 

My  Verii  Dear  Bishop, — Will  you  accept  a  pencil  letter  ?  impressions  of 
-.    .    ■          :  .,              ■     .        ■  ■              u     ■   1             1-1          1  the  Conference. 

Ink  IS  not  the  easiest  writmg-material  on  shipboard 

How  much  I  have  enjoj'ed  the  journey,  I  need  not  try  to  tell 

you.    I  wish  I  could  convey  in  a  letter  ray  thoughts  about 

the  Conference.    I  feel,  as  we  all  felt,  that  to  be  there  was 

well  worth  the  journey  and  all  it  cost  every  way.    The 

seventy-six  bishops  in  that  memorable  "Lambeth  Cliapel," 

and  then  in  the  hall — so  many  of  them  the  men  we  have  heard 

so  much  of  at  home — all  earnest,  bent  on  duty  to  Christ  and 

His  Church,  coming  up  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  made 

an  assemblage  which  one  felt  had  had  no  equal  in  all  the 

centuries  before  of  the  English   Church.     The  Archbishop 

presided  with  great  courtesy  and  fairness.     The  resolves  and 

the  Pastoral  Address  are,  I  think  you  will  say,  significant. 

(Archbishop  Manning  preached  upon  the  Pastoral,  and  said 

it  was  the  most  important  document  for  ages  from  the  Church 

of  England.)     But  onl}'  full  details,  such  as  a  conversation 

might  give  you,  could  make  the  impression  you  ought  to  have. 

Sometimes  there  was  peril  in  the  Conference  from  the  deep, 

strong  feeling  stirred  ;  very  often  there  was  deep  seriousness 

when  some  grave  principle  was  discussed.    There  was  always 

loving  courtesy. 

Some  of  the  English  bishops  felt  as  oficers  of  the  State 

when  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  and  the  other  Colonial  bishops 

urged  that  Colenso  should  be  explicitly  condemned.    This 

•  [See  post,  Chapter  XXII,  for  a  facsimile  of  the  concluding  words  of 
this  letter.] 
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they  objected  to,  as  pronouncing  where  the  "  courts  of  the 
realm  "  had  decided  tliat  no  tribunal  save  themselves  could 
speak,  and  where  the  issue  of  Colenso's  orthodoxy  had  not 
yet  been  tried.  There  was  no  coarse  Erastianism  in  any  ;  in 
two  or  three  there  was  undue  subserviency  to  "State";  in 
several  more  a  feeling  of  duty  {to  the  State)  to  w-ait  yet  a 
while ;  but  in  all  there  was,  I  think,  real,  sound  love  of  the 
truth ;  no  sympathy  with  Colenso's  errors,  though  some 
feeling  that  he  had  been  rather  summarily  dealt  with.  Our 
American  Church's  position  was  made  well  known.  We 
were  all  ready  for  auj'  decided  action  the  English,  bishops 
could  and  would  take  ;  but  it  was  not  for  us  to  urge  tliem  to 

do  more  than  they  felt  they  now  could  do 

Tlie  English  bishops  and  the  Colonial  bishops  (one  had  to 
see)  were  learning  lessons  of  the  Church's  independence  and 
life  and  power  from  the  whole  debate.  The  English  bishops 
told  the  Colonial  bishops :  "  Go  on  and  act  for  yourselves, 
as  you  are  free  and  able,  to  do  ;  don't  ask  us  ;  we  can't,"  etc. 
The  Colonial  bishops  were  unwillingly  learning  that  they 
must  not  look  to  the  Church  in  England,  and  her  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  for  the  help  and  support  they  craved  in  maintaining 
the  faith. 
Bishop  Gray.  I  saw  very  much  of  the  Bishop  of  CapetOAvn,  and  I  told 
him  that  he  and  his  Colonial  brethren  were  learning  to  do  as 
we  are  doing — witnessing  for  the  faith  and  seeking  no  aid 
from  courts  and  judges  whose  decrees  cannot  be  the  Church's 
dependence  in  such  needs.  I  felt  that  the  Colonial  bishops 
needed  to  rid  themselves  of  their  craving  for  swc/ihome  help. 
I  believe  they  all  felt  this.  .  .  .  The  Bishop  of  Capetown  has 
suflered  much  in  mind  and  health  from  his  trials.  He  is  a 
noble,  loving  soul;  and  he  and  the  others  said  that  the 
American  bishops  were  their  great  comfort  and  strength  in 
tliis  trial  and  in  that  Conference.  Indeed,  then  and  there,  and 
everywhere  since,  we  were  most  abundantly  and  lovingly 
assured  of  tlie  help  and  comfort  our  coming  had  given  to 
sound,  earnest  Churchmen. 
Dr.  Piisey.  Tijig  ^yr^g  not  so  as  to  Dr.  Pusey  and  \n?, present  supporters. 
He  and  the3'  gave  forth  very  distinct  Avarnings  against  any 
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closer  communion  with  the  American  Church.  We  all  re- 
ceived by  mail,  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  copies  of  a  fresh 
reprint  of  Dr.  Pusey's  "  Preface  and  Postscript "  to  Essays  on 
Reunion,  issued  three  or  four  months  before.  Those  essays 
were  from  Anglicans,  Greeks  and  Komanists.  Dr.  P.  wrote 
the  preface,  and  a  postscript  warning  the  English  Church 
against  the  American  Church  as  having  fallen  back  from  the 
faith,  etc.,  of  the  Church  in  regard  not  only  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  but  to  the  ordination  of  priests,  absolution,  confes- 
sion, etc.,  etc.  And  this,  while  Greeks  and  Romanists  were 
welcomed.     We  (and  the  English  bishops  and  clergy,  too) 

were  indignant  at  the  insult Dr.  Pusey's  warmest 

friends  of  old  in  England  have  left  him.  Such  men  as 
Burgon,  Freeman  and  the  like,  told  me  this  in  very  full  con- 
versations. They  regard  Dr.  Pusey's  present  new  teach- 
ings on  doctrines  (Eucharist,  Confession,  Virgin  Mary, 
etc.)  as  most  erroneous  and  hurtful.  They  openly  resist 
them.  And  they  told  me  that  his  course  has  alienated  the 
greater  part  of  his  old  friends,  and  that  his  party  is  small, 
though  noisy,  as  with  us  ;  and  that,  as  with  us,  they  scofi'  at 
bishops,  except  when  they  can  get  any  consent  and  help 
from  them.  One  bishop  in  England  and  one  in  Scotland  are 
all  they  can  get.  I  got  the  Bishop  of  Brechin's  volume  on  the 
XXXIX  Articles  (one  volume  out  on  XXI  Articles).  I  have 
read  it,  and  it  is  rank  Romanism  on  all  the  main  points, 
except  the  absolute  necessity  of  being  under  the  Pope. 

Sunday,  2  p.  m. 
I  saw  much  of  the  inside  of  the  three  Universities,  and 
with  great  interest  and  profit.  So  of  English  parishes  and 
their  workings.  I  preached  four  times  for  the  S.  P.  G. 
and  held  three  public  meetings  for  it;  and  these  duties  and 
the  urgent  welcome  everywhere  opened  parishes  and  their 
inner  life  and  agencies  to  me.  There  is  great  life  and  zeal 
among  the  clergy.  All  say  that  the  whole  life  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  been  renewed  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  Of  Mr.  Freeman  (the  author  of  Pri7ic.  Div.  fl^g^^^^,^'^ 
Service)   and   of   Mr.   Burgon    {Plain    Commentary)    I    ^VLVf  Mr.  Burgon. 
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much.  Tliey  and  their  like  are  at  worlc  as  j'ou  and  I 
would  desire.  I  was  inside  of  the  Sisterhood  work,  and  had 
interviews  with  tlie  Ladies  Superior  of  Clewcr  and  of  St. 
Peter's,  Brompton.  The  latter  has  all  the  virtues  and  not 
the  extremes  of  Clewer.  I  hope  to  get  help  from  St.  Peter's. 
Bifhops  Eiiicott  Bishops  Ellicott  and  E.  H.  Browne  I  saw  much  of.  They 
are  as  gentle  and  lovely  as  they  are  strong.  At  Ely  we 
spent  All  Saints'  Day.  The  services  were  thrilling  beyond 
any  almost  I  have  ever  seen.  In  that  grand  old  Cathedral, 
through  which  saints  had  sought  and  found  the  true  life,  it 
was  vei-y  real  to  keep  All  Saints^  Day.  The  afternoon  was 
the  annual  missionary  festival  there,  and  I  preached  the 
sermon.    In  the  morning  the  choral  service  and  the  Holy 

Communion  were  all  we  had  or  needed 

I  was  at  the  Wolverhampton  Clmrch  Congress  for  two  days, 
and  at  the  grand  meeting  of  workingmen.    There  (and  at 
Lambeth)  I  saw  much  of  the  dear  old  Bishop  of  Lichfield  [Dr. 
Lonsdale],  who  died  fifteen  days  after  he  took  leave  of  the 
Congress.    He  was  a  saintly  patriarch,  and  a  great  admirer 
of  our  country. 
Bishop  Tail.     The  Bishop  of  London  (who  is  in  poor  health)  impressed 
me  as  a  very  honest,  earnest  man,  doing  much  good,  and 
helping  much  true  Church  work,  though  very  merciful   to 
Broad  Churchism.    The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  all  we  have 
heard.    He  wrote  the  Pastoral.    I  was  much  pleased  with 
Bishop  Eamii-  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  the  Conference,  and  I  was  at  his 
<<"*•  palace  in  Salisbury.     He  is  a  most  earnest  man.    The  Arch- 

bishop of  Armagh,  with  whom  I  dined  at  liis  palace  in 
Armagh,  is  amiable,  not  strong.    I  also  dined  in  Dublin  with 
Archbisfwp  KvQ]\h\&\\0Tp  Trench.    He  is  a  very  quiet,   loving,  winning 
irench.      ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is 

very  full  of  mental  activity.  I  heard  a  Divinity  Lecture  there 
j)r.  Lee.  from  Dr.  Lee  (author  of  Inspiration,  etc.)  ;  very  profound 
and  sound.  Of  him  I  saw  a  good  deal,  and  of  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity.  Dr.  Lee  himself  is  a  strong  Church- 
man, but  "the  Church  as  the  teacher"  and  "her  creeds  as 
the  norm  of  thought,"  etc.,  need  much  more  recognition  in 
Trinity  College  than  they  have.    But  the  tone  is  rising,  I 
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think ;  and  the  poor  Church  in  Ireland  needs  some  conscious- 
ness of  her  right  to  be  *•'  tlie  Church  "  there,  for  the  State  will 
not  long  so  recognize  her.  [It  was  disestablished  the  next 
year.]  But  I  must  stop,  for  I  could  run  on  in  this  fragment- 
ary way  through  more  sheets. 

I  think  that  I  have  learned  much  [next  words  illegible]  that 
will  make  me  a  better  workman  in  this  great  and  spreading 
branch  of  the  Saviour's  Clmrch.  Our  American  Church  is  the 
hope  of  the  Anglican  Church  now,  as  slic  is  the  best  helper  of 
the  Church  Catholic.    With  very  best  love,  ever  your  own 

faithful  son, 

J.  B.  K. 


The  BisJioj}  of  Maryland  to  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 

Baltimore,  Feast  of  Circumcision,  18G8. 

My  Own  Very  Dear  Friend  and  Brother^ — It  is  not  a  little 
pleasant  to  me  that  my  first  business  in  this  beginning  of  the 
new  year  of  the  world's  computation  brings  me  into  direct 
communication  with  one  whom  I  think  hardly  any  day  passes 
without  my  having  in  conscious,  loving  remembrance 

I  felt  very  deeply,  however  tardy  in  saying  so,  the  great 
kindness  of  your  full  and  most  interesting  account  of  your 
European  experiences,  in  the  pencilled  letter  from  you  on. 
shipboard.  It  was  the  first  and  only  communication  of  the 
kind  that  came  to  gratify  my  natural  thirst  for  information 
concerning  the  inner  life  and  work  of  the  great  conciliar  assem- 
blage. Since  then,  Atkinson  and  Lay  have  been  with  me,  and 
have  freely  talked  about  its  matters.  I,  for  one,  am  entirely  Entirely  satis- 
satisfied  with  what  has  been  attained ;  with  what  has  been  done,  -^  ' 
and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  done,  and  with  what  has  not 
been  done.  My  best  anticipations  have  been  surpassed  in 
the  publication  of  the  Encyclical,  and  in  the  wonderful  success 
obtained  in  its  composition.  It  will  take  at  least  thirty  years 
to  find  out  all  that  has  been  gained  and  done  by  that  one 
document.  I  wish  I  could  see  as  clearly  what  is  to  be  done, 
and  what  not  to  be  done,  in  our  own  present  complications. 
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"Brother"  Mcllvaine's  frolics  do  not  give  mc  much  un- 
easiness, except  as  they  set  all  the  magpies  in  the  country 
a-chattering;'  but  the  "declaration"  of  war  by  the  Eleven^ 
and  the  counter  man(cuvre  of  the  formation  of  the  "American 
Church  Union,"  do  give  me  searchings  of  heart;  and  I  long 
much  for  an  opportunity  of  talliing  them  over  fully  with  such 
an  one  as  3"0u.  All  here  love  you  and  yours  as  ever.  God 
send  you  many  "haj)i)y  New  Years  "  !     Your  loving, 

W.  R.  Whittingham. 


'  [This  has  reference  to  matters 
almost  forgotten — the  Cummins 
secession,  "Romanizing  germs 
in  the  Prayer-Booli,"  the  re- 
modelling of  the  baptismal  serv- 
ice, the  manifesto  of  the  nine 


bishops,  etc.  Not  that  all  these 
things  -were  then  before  the 
Church,  but  they  were  parts  of 
the  same  movement  and  followed 
speedily  upon  one  another. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

RITUALISM — EUCHAEISTIO  ADORATION,  ETC.— BISHOP  WHIT- 
TINGHAm's  attitude  towards  RITUALISM. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  what  is  called  Ritualism 
runs  parallel  with  Bishop  Kerfoot's  Episcopate.  The 
word  itself  dates  from  about  the  year  1865,  being 
entirely  unknown  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Tractarian 
movement.  In  1865,  or  thereabout,  an  attempt  began  mse  of  Ritual. 
to  be  made  to  symbolize  in  a  more  marked  manner  ' 
than  heretofore  certain  doctrines.  Kew  dresses  for 
the  officiating  clergy,  new  attitudes,  and  various  new 
ceremonies — some  of  them  imposing  and  dignified, 
others  quite  the  contrary — were  introduced.  These 
affected  the  popular  mind  and  drew  special  attention 
to  the  external  accessories  of  divine  service.  In 
England  there  had  been  great  excitement  on  the 
subject,  which  continued  for  some  years.  Such  a 
movemeut  was  well  enough  named  RituaK^m.  Rliual 
may  be  defined,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the 
clothing  which,  in  some  form  and  some  degree,  men 
naturally  and  inevitably  give  to  the  performance  of 
the  public  duties  of  religion:  Ritualism, on  the  o\}AQii' DeflnUionofthe 
hand,  according  to  the  same  authority,  means  undue 
disposition  to  ritual — to  the  external  part  of  divine 
worship.'     But  this  itself,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 


'  "  The  word  Ritualism  is  formed 
from  the  word  Rites,  and  therefore 
denotes  some  practice  or  practices 
connected  with  the  rites  of  the 
Church.    And  by  way  of  express- 


ing disapproval  of  these  practices, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  coined 
the  word,  a  termination  is  added 
the  usual  force  of  which  is  de- 
rogatory, and  indicates  something 
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a  reaction  from  the  coldness  and  baldness  of  the 
service  as  it  had  prevailed  in  England,  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree  in  many  parts  of  our  own  land.  So 
far  as  Ritualism  liad  to  do  with  beautifying  the  church 
edilice,  and  making  the  service  warm  and  hearty — its 
J^-J^^^^^J^"^' iiesthetic  side— Bishop  Kerfoot  sympathized  with  it, 
i^'stfc'* '^'''^'' and,  along  with  Dr.  Muhlenberg  and  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham,  had  been  for  many  years  working  for  those  very 
ends.  But  closely  connected  with  this  Eitualism, 
strictly  so-called,  there  sprang  up  the  teaching  of 
doctrines  (especially  about  the  Holy  Eucharist  and 
the  use  of  confession — "  sacramental  confession ") 
which  in  the  opinion  of  many  theologians  both  in 
England  and  America  were  distinctly  non-Anglican 
— not  in  keeping  with  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  XXXIX  Articles 
of  Religion.  To  these  divines,  these  doctrines  and 
practices  seemed  to  savor  of  those  very  principles 
which  the  Church  of  England  had  deliberately  cast  off 
at  the  Reformation.  This  was  the  judgment  of  Bishop 
Kerfoot  as  well  as  that  of  most  of  his  brethren  in 
the  House  of  Bishops.  Perhaps  every  one  of  the 
bishops  at  that  time  agreed  in  the  main  with  him ; 
certainly  Bishop  Whittingham  did,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Pittsburgh  knew  well,  from  much  correspondence  and 
long  and  intimate  personal  intercourse,  that  his  brother 
or  (as  he  preferred  to  say)  his  father,  the  Bishop  of 
Maryland,  was  as  fully  in  accord  with  him  as  two 


spurious  and  degenerate,  as  may 
be  seen  by  its  appearaucc  in  sucli 
■words  as  piet/.sm  (a  morbid  form 
of  piety),  spirituah',s??i  (a  degen- 
erate spirituality),  asceticwm  (an 


unhealtliy  exaggeration  of  tlie 
principle  of  self-denial)." — Goul- 
burn,  Farewell  Counsels,  p.  30. 
London :  1867.  Gladstone,  Glean- 
ings, etc.,  vi.,  p.  109. 
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tlioiightfiil  men  are  apt  to  be  upon  any  burning 
subject.  Bishop  Kerfoot  was  well  versed,  too,  in  the 
great  Anglican  divines :  he  had  both  studied  them  and 
taught  them  to  the  theological  students  under  his 
charge,  and  he  knew  how  strong — even  vehement — 
those  divines  are  on  the  differences  between  Kome 
and  England. 

That  Bishop  Kerfoot  was  in  accord  with  most  oi  f^f^'Ji'^l'/ 
his  brethren  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  in  the  early 
period  of  the  contest  with  Ritualism,  is  known  not 
only  from  their  various  annual  addresses  and  charges, 
but  also  from  the  famous  Declaration  of  1867,  which 
has  now,  perhaps,  almost  faded  from  the  memory  of 
many  Churchmen.  This  declaration,  after  being  first 
privately  circulated  through  the  post-oflice,  received 
the  signature  of  twenty-eight  bishops,  and  was  then 
published  and  scattered  broadcast.  It  caused  much 
talk  at  the  time,  but  seems  to  have  accomplished  little. 
Some  sentences  of  the  document,  too,  sound  strange 
in  these  days,  when  we  look  back  more  calmly  upon 
the  whole  movement  and  can  sift  the  good  from  the 
bad.  Indeed,  if  it  be  possible  for  bishops  to  be  un- 
necessarily alarmed,  one  might  venture  to  say  that 
there  are  traces  of  such  a  state  of  mind  in  this 
declaration.  But  it  is  not  ftiir  to  expect  in  1867 
what  seems  natural  enough  in  1885 ; '  nor  should 
we  forget  that  we  may  owe  more  than  is  commonly 
supposed  to  the  attitude  maintained  by  almost  all 
the  bishops  on  this  question   in    those  earlier  years, 


^Who,  in  1867,  would  have 
dreamed  that  in  1885  the  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  H.  Tyng,  a  great  leader  of 
the  Low-Church  party,  would  be 


carried  to  his  grave  from  St. 
George's  Church,  N.  Y.,  preceded 
by  surpliced  choristers  ? 
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when  there  was  so  much  excitement.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  plain  that  a  reaction  has  set  in,  and  extravagancies 
of  all  kinds  are  condemned  and  reproved  by  some  of 
the  leading  Ritualists  themselves. 

The  committee  which  drew  up  the  declaration'  and 
obtained  the  signatures  consisted  of  Bishops  Kemper, 
Williams  and  Coxe  (the  latter  acting  as  secretary). 
Among  the  twenty-eight  signers  we  do  not  find  the 
names  of  Bishops  Hopkins,  "VVhittingham,  H.  Potter 
and  Stevens,  and  a  few  others.  But  Bishop  Coxe  is 
careful  to  say  in  his  prefatory  note,  dated  Bufialo, 
Jan.  10, 1867 : 

As  iu  the  "  Colenso  case,"  several  of  the  bishops  object  to 
this  form  of  meeting  an  evil  which  they  deeply  deplore  ;  but 
not  one  of  (he  bishops  heard  from  has  expressed  any  sj'mpathy 
with  the  Ritualistic  movement.    The  reverse  is  the  fact. 

A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Secretanj, 

This,  then,  was  the  attitude  of  the  bishops.  No  one 
wanted  Eitualism  introduced  into  his  Diocese;  most 
were  resolved  to  do  what  they  could  to  keep  it  from 
eflecting  an  entrance.  This  chapter  will  be  concerned 
with  the  opinions  and  convictions  of  Bishop  Kerfoot 
on  the  general  subject,  for  which  purpose  considerable 
material  is  available  outside  of  his  published  addresses 
and  charges. 

The  following  correspondence  with  the  venerable 
Prof.  S.R.John-  ^^^  j^^^tly  bclovcd  Profcssor  S.  R.  Johnson,  of  the 
f^jf" ''^*^""''    General   Theological  Seminary,  touching  as  it  does 


Attitude  of  the 


'  The  actual  penman  of  the 
dociimeut  is,  of  course,  not 
known.  It  was,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  attributed  by  popular 
rumor  to  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Nashotah. 


The  whole  declaration  will  be 
found  reprinted  in  Chapter  X  of 
Dr.  C.  H.  Hall's  Trxie  Protestant 
Ritualism,  being  a  revicio  of  a 
book  entitled  "  Tlie  laic  of  Ritual- 
iim  "  :  Philadelphia,  lbC7. 
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upon  the  whole  subject  in  a  general  way,  will  show 
better  than  anything  else  how  Bishop  Kerfoot  looked 
at  son^e  of  the  questions  in  dispute.  Professor  John- 
son's admirable  and  interesting  letter  is  first  given, 
partly  because  it  treats  the  general  subject  so  ably 
and  in  such  a  beautiful  tone  and  temper  (as  Bishop 
Kerfoot  could  not  but  admit),  and  also  as  a  necessary 
introduction  to  the  bishop's  reply. 


The  Rev.  S.  R.  JoJinson,  D.  D.,  to  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 
New  York,  General  Theological  Seminary, 

February  7,  1867. 

My  Dear  Bishop  Kerfoot^ — I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  be 

very  much  pleased  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Wilson.'    He  is 

a  superior  man  in   ability,  and  very  superior  in  working 

capacity.    I  have  always  heard  of  him  as  being  a  very  good 

Churchman  of  the  old-fashioned  type 

I  do  not  wish  to  intrude  my  ideas,  my  dear  Bishop ;  but  as  I 
heard  you  were  very  timid  about  any  advance  in  robes,  pro- 
cessions, and  other  ritual  matters,  and  as  you  expressed  as 
much  in  your  letter  to  me,  allow  an  old  man  who  in  the  last  55 
years  has  lived  through  a  great  deal  of  unauthorized  innova- 
tions^ in  which  you  freely  took  your  proportion  of  liberty  and 
advance,  to  add  a  word.  This  is  an  era  of  advanced  knowl- 
edge and  culture  in  taste  and  art — peculiarly  so.  It  will  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  keep  the  Church  culture  low  when  it  is 


'  [This  passage  is  allo'wed  to 
stand  because  the  clergyman  re- 
ferred to  afterwards  attained  an 
unpleasant  notoriety.  Starting 
as  a  rather  "  High"  Churchman, 
he  seceded  to  the  Cummins  sect, 
and  gave  Bishop  Kerfoot  and  the 
Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  much 
trouble.  In  1874  Bishop  Kerfoot 
delivered  and  published  an  ad- 
dress at  Calvary  Church  (of  which 


Mr.  Wilson  had  been  rector)  on 
the  troubles  of  the  parish,  the 
Prayer-Book,  and  the  objections 
of  the  followers  of  Dr.  Cummins 
to  its  phraseology.  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham  Avas  so  pleased  with 
Bishop  Kcrfoot's  way  of  handling 
the  subject,  that  he  wrote  to  him 
for  three  hundred  copies  for  dis- 
tribution.] 
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risen  all  around.    It  will  be  undesirable  as  well   as  vain. 
The  best  should  be  given  to  the  Lord.     Our  worship  sliould 
be  the  choicest  expression  of  our  intellectual,  tasteful,  pecu- 
niary wealth. 
Innovations  that     xiie  improvements  in  the  past  have  been  very  "reat.   Now^ 

are  now  general-  ,'...,  —,,  •.        .  7  •, 

ly  appi-oved.  you  and  I  rejoice  m  them.  They  were  made  without  decrees 
of  conventions  or  direction  of  bishops.  Young  America  gave 
the  impulse,  and  followed  it  up  ;  and  the  idea  and  the  custom 
recommended  itself,  and  it  became  in  time  old,  general 
custom,  commonplace,  exciting  no  opposition,  hardly  re- 
mark. What  became  of  our  old  clerics  in  their  desk  below  the 
reading-desk  ?  What  a  fight  we  had  over  the  chanting  when 
first  introduced  !  It  was  laughed  at  as  absurd,  as  innovation, 
as  singing  prose  (as  they  called  the  Venite^  etc.);  they 
mimicked  the  tune.  Who  dared  chime  the  bells  ?  How  few 
had  organs  !  We  sat  when  we  sang  (except  at  the  Gloria). 
Evergreens  wei*e  stuck  up,  and  the  rich  and  graceful  wreaths 
were  opposed.' 


'  [This  passage, which  speaks  of 
evergreens  being  "stuck  up,"  in 
contrast  with  the  present  custom 
of  graceful  wreaths,  will  be  ob- 
scure to  readers  whose  memories 
do  not  go  back  a  good  many  years. 
It  will  be  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  another  letter 
of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  same  sub- 
ject of  Ritualism  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Shelton.  For  permission  to 
make  this  extract,  I  am  indebted 
to  Professor  Johnson's  sou,  my 
friend,  the  Rev.  George  B.  Jolin- 
6on,  of  Baltimore:  "No  ritual 
that  I  have  seen  in  our  Church, 
superadded  in  these  late  days 
(with  the  single  exception  of  a 
small,  cheap  church  in  the  far 
northeast  of  our  city,  St.  Albau's, 
in  which  I  have  not  attended 
since  the  present  rector's  regime) 
— no  advanced  ritual  in  New  Jer- 


sey or  New  York  Diocese  can  com- 
pare with  the  changes  which  were 
made  so  conspicuously  in  our  own 
history,  in  the  introduction  of 
chanting  (oh,  how  it  was  ridiculed 
when  they  first  chanted  the  Ve- 
7iite,  etc. !) ;  in  the  altering  of  the 
reading  of  the  ante-communion 
service  from  the  desk  to  the  chan- 
cel ;  in  the  change  of  all  the  desk 
and  pulpit  arrangements ;  in  the 
lamsh  decoration  of  Christmas 
(superseding  the  little  bunches 
stuck  in  a  gimlet-hole  at  the  end 
of  the  pew);  in  the  beautiful 
chimes  (so  popish!);  in  the  rich 
adorning  of  llowers  (now  so  gen- 
eral), and  especially  in  preaching 
in  the  xurplicc ;  and  in  the  long 
array  of  clerical  processions  in 
their  white  robes,  chanting  as 
they  go." — Dr.  Johnson  to  Dr. 
Shelton,  Jan.  12,  1867.] 
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What  a  shock  when  Mauton  Eastbui'n  introduced  Apostles' 
images  (architectural)  into  the  Church  of  the  Ascension ! 
Who  ever  saw  a  picture  or  statuary  in  churches  when  you 
were  a  youth  ?  Bishop  Griswold  wrote  a  pastoral  against  the 
arrangements  of  the  chancel  and  stand  for  the  Bible  and  the 
small  desk  for  prayers,  standing  up  zealously  for  the  big 
reading-desk  and  the  bigger  pulpit.  What  presumptuous 
Ritualist,  without  bishop's  counsel,  brought  in  the  mediaeval 
stained  windows  7  Dr.  Turner  took  down  the  Cross  from  our 
chapel,  and  ridiculed  the  "  preposterous  "  star ;  and  yet  a  few 
weeks  since  the  Itev.  Dr.  Canfield,  of  Christ  Church,  Brooklyn, 
exulted  in  the  beauty  specially  of  his  Epipliany  star,  made  by 
the  bright  gaslights.  Alas  for  the  rich  and  varied  altar- 
cloths  !  (see  Bishop  Coxe's  Cathedral).  Alas  for  the  surplices 
which  so  largely  supersede  the  black  gown  !  Alas  for  the 
fiowers  which  on  Easter  and  other  festivals  adorn  the  altar, 
the  font,  the  church !  Dr.  T.  W.  Coit,  of  Troy,  pronounced 
severely  against  them,  and  there,  after  all,  he  was  the  other 
day  leading  on  in  a  great  demonstration  of  them  in  his 
church !  No  Koman  crosses  then  disfigured  the  churches 
outside  or  inside ;  but  now  they  flourish  in  Dr.  Tyng's  and 
everywhere,  even  on  the  Unitarian  meeting-house.  If  you 
go  through  Trenton,  take  a  look  at  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  cross  all  over  the  building.  So  in  our  cities 
of  cultivated  taste  the  choral  service  is  found.  You  meet  it 
in  Naperville,  a  little  village  of  Illinois.  See  how  the  eighty 
surpliced  priests  walked  in  procession  at  the  consecration  of 
the  Bishop  of  Maine,  preceded  by  the  forty  choir  boys  in 
white  garments,  all  chanting  processional  Psalms.  I  might 
multiply.  And  now,  behold!  having  freely  indulged  our  tastes 
all  tliese  years,  never  ordered  by  a  bishop,  but  joining  in 
private  movement,  is  it  just  or  wise  to  say,  "  Hitherto  and 
no  farther"?  Dr.  Johnson  of  two  generations  past,  and  I 
of  one,  have  had  our  way :  we  went  ahead ;  we  had  our 
liberty  and  our  luxury,  and  now  no  one  else  shall  have  it! 
Rest  assured,  my  dear  bishop,  those  good  Churchmen  who 
do  this  will,  in  tive  and  ten  years,  find  themselves  encourag- 
ing much  which  now  they  oppose.    And  then-  strong  and 
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happy  influence  will  be  abated  when  they  come  straggling  up, 
mortified,  to  try  and  reach  the  moving  host  of  the  Church, 
whicli  tliey  should  have  led  07i,  guiding  and  directing^  but  not 
contradicting  the  movement  onward. 
Insincerity  of     Again,  we  are  always,   even  to  weariness,  pronouncing 

tilt  appeal  to  .     ...       ,„         ,       ,, -r^     ,,      ,,  .  ,  .  ,      ,  .     r 

//(« ";)/i/ni?u« upon  oux  'primxlixie  Church  :  "Do  the  thmgs  which  the  pnmi- 

vhurch."  ^j^g  Clmrch  did";  "Live  the  life  the  noble  Christians  of 
that  pure  day  lived";  "See  where  the  consent  of  the  one 
Christian  Church  before  the  separation  took  effect,  would 
guide  us."  Now,  what  if  your  sons  and  converts  take  you 
and  all  of  us — these  good  Churchmen — at  their  word,  simplj- 
at  their  word?  What  if  they  find  that  the  pronounced 
decrees  and  teachings  of  the  true  General  Councils  are  un- 
known to  us  ? — documents  which  ought  to  be  most  precious 
to  us,  as  the  voice  of  Christ's  general  Church,  which  should 
lie  on  our  tables,  and  be  in  our  pockets,  and  should  instruct 
in  our  churches,  are  utterly  disregarded,  nay,  unknown,  save 
to  a  few  learned  bishops,  etc.  ?  Shall  we  chide  the  present 
generation  for  doing  what  we  have  been  telling  them  to  do 
for  the  last  thirty  years?  And  what  if  we  be  found  in 
opposition  to  Christ's  primitive  Church — to  His  one  Church  ? 
Is  that  consistent?  is  it  right?  Shall  we  side  with  radicals 
who  believe  in  no  Church  but  an  invisible  one,  who  virtually 
deny  that  article  of  the  Creed  in  the  sense  in  which  they  who 
put  it  in  the  Creed  held  it — the  historic  sense — of  a  visible 
organism  ? 

But  I  need  not  go  on.  Your  precedents  in  Maryland, 
your  established  and  confessed  principles,  will  guide  you 
safely,  I  know.  But  I  wilted  up  when  I  saw  Bishop 
McCoskry's  name  asking  for  depots  of  the  "Evangelical 
Knowledge  "  in  his  Diocese,  and  I  did  not  believe  when 
they  asserted  in  print  that  you  had  made  similar  over- 
tures. On  the  strength  of  your  expressions  in  your  letter, 
my  dear  bishop,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  say  some  words 
unasked.  Indulge  me,  and,  if  I  have  ollended,  pardon  me. 
I  am  myself  old-fashioned.  I  keep  my  ways  without  much 
conscious  variation,  except  as  I  move  with  the  masses.  But 
I  am  a  friend  to  liberty,  just  and  reasonable  liberty,  just  as 
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much  liberty  as  we  have  ourselves  indulged  in,  as  I  have  Just  and  reason- 
represented.  And  I  am  not  unfriendly  to  improvement  and  *  '  ^^  ^' 
advance.  I  do  not  think  candlesticks  on  the  altar,  even  if 
lighted,  bowing  more  frequently  at  Jesus'  name  (as  the  old 
English  emigrants  do),  crossing  ourselves,  as  the  early 
Christians  undoubtedly  did  (the  figure  of  the  Cross  did  not 
come  in  till  much  later),  a  new  robe  (new  to  us)  for  the  Holy 
Communion,  reverence  at  the  sacrament  such  as  Beveridge, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  Andrewes,  justified,  etc.,  are  more 
than  half  equal  in  amount  and  obtrusiveness,  to  the  eye  of  the 
congregation,  to  the  innovations  which  have  been  made  in 
my  past  history,  and  which  we  consent  to  at  this  present 
time,  and  helped  along  when  they  came.  Have  we  forgotten 
the  chaste,  attractive  ways  of  the  chapel  at  Whitestone,  the 
seven  hours  and  the  Antelucan  (3  o'clock  in  the  morning) 
service  of  the  Holy  Week — the  new  services?  To  be  sure, 
that  was  institutional  life,  but  it  helped  ideas  forward  wonder- 
fully. Yet  our  dear  Dr.  Muhlenberg  (who  holds  the  same 
ideas  about  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  Quakers)  falls  back 
upon  no  more  ancient  or  Catholic  basis  than  j^oor  Lutheranism. 
The  deniers  (and  destroyers,  even  if  not  deniers  in  words)  of 
the  principle  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  and  ministry  will 
never  let  our  good  Church  bishops  have  influence  with  them,  mgh-vhmch 

They  may  use  them  for  an  occasion:  they  will  not  have  coufi-  bishops  are 

J         J  J  throwing  away 

dence  in  them.     These  bishops  will  not  influence  the  Low  ih^^r  influence. 

Churchmen.     Again,  if,  like  Bishop  X ,  they  throw  away 

half  the  influence  they  had  among  the  strong  Churchmen,  and 

do  it  needlessly,  when  not  pressed  with  any  diocesan  case 

requiring  counsel  or  discipline,  threatening  and  persecuting 

in  tone,  and,  contrary  to   the  Apostolic  canon,  threatening 

excommunication,   when    displacement    had    been    inflicted 

already — punishing  twice — a  rule  which  (Jiorresco  referens  !) 

excommunicated  the  saintly  Keble  (the  bishop  thus  becoming 

more  guilty  than  the  boy  candidate  reverentially  following  a 

great  master) — if  they  will  do  such  things,  I  mourn  for  it, 

that  they  kill  half  their  choicest  influence  in  the  Church  of 

God.    But  my  sheet  is  full.    God  guide  and  bless  the  Church 

and  all  in  it !    Affectionately,  S.  R.  Johnson. 
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P.  S. — I  wish  you  to  recognize  the  fact,  to  show  the  exten- 
siveucss  of  the  Ritual  advance,  that  in  our  country  Dr.  Muh- 
lenberg began  it,  and  was  called  a  Papist  in  the  Protestant- 
Episcopalian  paper ;  and  that  the  Low-Church  Bishop 
Hopkius  (no  crude  youth),  our  chief  bishop,  whose  fiercest 
book  is  against  Rome,  is  Seabury's  old  foe :  The  Novelties, 
etc. 

The  BisJiop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rev.  Br.  S.  R.  Johnson. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb.  9,  1867. 

My  Dear  Dr.  John so7i,— Many  thanks  for  your  prompt  and 
kind  letter.  It  came  to-day,  and  I  answer  it  at  once,  for  I 
like  the  letter  exceediugl}^  and  not  least  because  it  assures 
me  of  my  hold  on  the  confidence  and  afiection  of  my  dear  old 
friend  and  preceptor. 

First,  about  Mr.  Wilson.  I  will  get  him  out  here  if  I  can. 
The  parish  for  which  I  inquire  has  in  itself  and  its  vestry 
....  antagonistic  elements,  now  working  peacefully.  All 
come  trustfully  to  me  to  help  them  to  get  the  right  man /or 
that  j)lace.  I  will  lead  them  to  the  choice  of  a  good  Churci)- 
man,  where  a  Low  Churchman  has  just  been  ;  but  I  wish  to 
find  a  man  who  will  promote  Cliurch  godliness  by  promoting 
Church  peace.   From  your  word  of  Mr.  W.,  I  should  trust  him. 

Now,  from  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  your  full  and  free 
Johnson.^        '  words  about  Ritualism.     Your  letter,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, expresses  my  convictions  and  principles,  so  far  as  you 
go  in  the  letter.     But  I  do  venture  to  say  that  your  letter 
stops  short  of  the  whole  that  needs  to  be  said. 

Certainly  the  age,  society,  the  Church,  are  all  advancing  in 
aesthetics.  Thank  God  for  it!  I  grew  up  among  such 
things,  as  you  say,  and  have  gone  on  in  them.  I  am  more 
than  willing  that  others,  young  and  old,  should  go  on,  and  I 
will  go  on,  too.  And  I  reprobate  the  tyranny  which,  in 
"High"  or  "Low,"  makes  its  own  taste  or  its  own  attain- 
ment the  law  for  others.  And,  of  course,  cesthetical  changes 
come  on  without  and  in  spite  of  law  or  authority.  I  rejoice 
in  "  Church  culture,"  and  have  been  busy  in  it  thirty  years. 
So,  too,  I  go  back  for  Church  doctrine  and  principles  and 
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government  to  the  primitive  and  early,  ascertained  Catholic 
usages  ;  though  not  to  what  any  fanciful  and  wilful  mind 
picks  up  and  declares  "Catholic."  I  am,  I  imagine,  in  doc- 
trine and  principles  and  tastes,  just  about  such  a  Churchman 
as  my  dear  friend.  Dr.  Johnson  ;  just  such  as  I  have  been 
for  twenty-five  of  my  thirty  years'  ministry.  (I  differ  in 
toto  as  to  Church  polity  and  its  practice  from  Dr.  Muhlenberg.) 

But,  ni}'  dear  friend,  you  leave  the  great  points  out  of  your 
letter.  It  is  not  aesthetics  and  liberty  and  culture  which  are 
in  dispute,  but  it  is  charity  and  obedience  and  truth  that  are 
in  peril. 

This  Ritualistic  movement  is  a  self-willed,  selfish,  iusubor-  objections  to 
dinate  one.  It  is  not  the  utterance  of  a  new  or  higher  life,  '^ofth£rMvement 
of  a  warmer  devotion.  It  does  not  consult  for  the  safety  and 
edification  of  souls  ;  if  it  did,  it  would  move  more  gently  ;  it 
would  not  make  Church  piety  put  on  forms  foreign  to  our 
national  Church-life  and  tastes.  It  is — and  this  I  strongly 
condemn — a  senseless  and  needless  attempt  to  put  our  Ameri- 
can Church-life,  and  its  growth  and  its  proper  ritualism  (and 
so,  logicall}',  its  very  doctrines),  under  English  rubrics  whicli 
we  discarded,  and  under  English  courts  and  their  decrees 
which  take  from  our  poor  Mother  Church  the  freedom  to  pro- 
tect her  creeds  touching  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  and  her  free 
progress  in  providing  just  whatever  ritual  her  soul  asks  for. 
I  utterly  deny  any  obligation,  any  right,  to  permit  or  to 
enjoin,  or  to  forbid,  anything  iu  the  English  rubrics  and 
canons.  We  bow  only  to  our  own  Prayer-Book,  our  own 
canons,  and  the  decrees  and  laws,  etc.,  of  the  four  (or  six) 
general  councils.  Their  discipline  we  keep  in  principle  and 
modify  in  application.  Thus  we  American  Catliolics  will 
work  out  our  own  ritual  freely,  nationally  and  naturally, 
subordinate!}-,  charitably  to  tender  souls.  We  will  not  rush 
on  to  make  such  an  excess  of  outside  to  religion.  Above  all 
we  will  not  make  ritualism  the  designed  and  well-planned 
instrument  for  corrupting  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  His 
Church. 

For  this  last,  mj-  dear  doctor,  is  the  point.,  and  of  it  you  say 
not  one  word.     By  books  written  and  printed  in  this  country 
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Wrong  doctrine  and  by  Others  imported ;  by  secret  organizations  dissemi- 
nating  themselves  and  their  books  into  parishes  and  Dioceses 
which  some  of  us  are  bound  to  guard ;  by  postures,  gestures, 
bowings  and  turnings — almost  prostrations — unprecedented 
among  us,  not  merely  jesthetic,  but  unmistakable  in  meaning 
and  eflect,  meant  to  embody,  express  and  teach  false 
doctrine  ;  by  avowals  (made  to  me  by  a  leader  in  this  move- 
ment) of  the  purpose  to  "carry  the  Church  back  where  she 
reformed  too  far,"  three  centuries  ago;  by  mutilating  the 
Communion  office,  leaving  out  the  second  half  of  the  formula 
in  giving  the  bread  and  wine  ....  in  all  these  ways  fatal 
corruptions  of  the  truth  are  designedly  brought  in.  Of  course 
these  men  (wortliy,  some  of  them,  of  all  praise  in  other 
things)  think  they  teach  truth.  But  they  call  that  truth 
which  you  helped  to  teach  me  to  condemn,  and  which  I 
believe  and  know  to  be  gross  error.  Transubstantiation,  and 
its  consequent  idolatry,  mariolatry;  purgatory,  and  auricular 
confession  as  an  habitual,  necessary  thing — these  errors — in 
their  germs,  at  least — it  is  the  mind  and  purpose  of  some 
Ritualists  to  insinuate  among  us.  Their  books  of  prayers  and 
of  teachings,  and  their  "  aesthetics,"  prove  this.  On  these 
points  open,  oral  teachings  are  indistinct,  practical  '•'  aesthetics" 
very  significant,  and  books  are  outspoken  enough.  Let  any 
man  have  any  natural,  American,  Christian  (not  Jewish  or 
English)  ritual  he  finds  expressive  and  promotive  of  his  devo- 
tions (and  not  too  startling  to  fellow-members,  just  yet 
a  while),  if  only  he  holds  and  teaches  the  truth  distinctly  on 
all  points,  and  not  the  least  on  those  points  where  his 
aesthetics  may  perplex  or  mislead  oiher^^perhaps  himself. 
Let  him  love,  hold  and  teach  all  Church  doctrine,  offices  and 
articles.  Let  him  abide  within  the  Church's  limits  of  doc- 
trine, law  and  use  honestly,  and  bring  out  all  of  her  truth 
equally.  He  may  then  praise  or  pray — or  even  play — in 
Church  "  aesthetically  "  to  his  heart's  content,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  And,  my  dear  friend,  who  know  and  love  the 
truth  so  honestly  and  so  intelligently,  may  I  venture  to  ask, 
have  you  thought  of  this  peril  as  much  as  might  be  well  ? 
I  will  mail  you  a  badly  printed  copy  of  my  sermon  at 
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Bishop  Armitage's  consecration.  It  speaks  distinctly  enough 
of  my  holdings  and  teachings  about  the  ministry  and  Church. 
I  am  divery  High  Churchman;  but  I  abhor  popish  corruptions 
of  true  doctrines  and  popish  craft  in  interpreting  documents, 
standards  and  promises  (e.  g..  Tract  No.  90).  I  think  Bishop 
(of  whom  you  spoke)  too  fast  and  too  severe — prospect- 
ively, too — about  poor  3'oung,  misled  candidates.  I  believe 
that — in  actually  dealing  with  the  cases — he  would  take  such 
young  brethren  to  his  home  and  studj',  and  cure  them.  I 
would  trj'  to  do  this.  But,  till  cured  of  two  bad  symptoms — 
1.  Wrong  doctrine  or  a  hankering  after  it;  2.  A  darkened 
conscience  that  tries  to  see  it  right  to  twist  solemn  words  out 
of  their  true  sense,  and  to  make  pledges  at  the  altar  of  God 
with  double  meaning — till  the  young  man  was  cured  of  these 

ill-boding  diseases,  I  would  never  ordain  him I  learned 

when  a  presbyter  under  Bishop  Wliittingham  to  require  an 

ex-animo  assent  and  consent  to  every  part  of  the  Prayer- 

Book  offices  and  the  XXXIX  Articles  from  every  one  to  be 

ordained.     In  Bishop  Coxe's  condemnation  of  the  Eirenicon  Tke  Eirmicmi. 

as  a  snare  to  men's  consciences  and  feet  (for  that  book  will 

lure  to  evil,  unless  its  utter  inconsistency  with  itself  robs  it  of 

every  lasting  power),   I  fully  agree.     Keble  was  and  is  a 

saint,  we  are  all  sure ;  but  were  we  actually  now  in  Rome, 

we  should  have  the  liberty  to  doubt  the  impeccability,  and 

even  the  exemption  from  error,  for  a  few  years,  of  such  a  saint 

until  some  real  Pope  canonized  him  !  .  .  .  .     I  revere  Keble  ; 

but  I  think  that  he  could  be,  and  that  he  was,  mistaken,  and 

that  it  was  a  poor  business to  get  the  dying  saint  to 

change  words  that  had  had  his  sanction  all  the  years  of  his 
health  and  vigor.' 

I  am  not  afraid,  my  dear  friend,  of  being  left  behind — at 
least  from  any  such  cause  as  ray  dissent  from  any  Ritualism 
that  aims  or  that  must  surely  tend  to  corrupt  doctrine.  In  all 
else  I  not  only  accord,  but  in  my  official  course   I  secure. 


1  [Alluding,  of  course,  to  the 
celebrated  change  in  The  Chris- 
tian Year^  made  by  the  poet  on 


his  death-bed,  from  "present  in 
the  heart,  not  in  the  hand,"  to 
"as  in  the  hand." 
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freedom.  I  like  much  more  Ritualism  than  I  commonly 
meet — of  a  sensible,  Church-like  sort,  however.  But  you 
Church-folk  in  New  York  must  remember  that  a  tithe  of  what 
you  do  or  allow  breaks  up  new  congregations  out  here  and  west 
UkedbyThe^^  q/ws.  It  is  not  the  iow-Church  bishops  who  object  the  most : 
iiigh-church  jt  is  the  highest  amonor  us — almost  every  one  of  them.    I 

bu/iops.  no  J 

have  had  out  here  an  honest,  earnest,  laborious  young  deacon, 
who  was  so  stubbornly  conscientious  in  his  "  aesthetics  "  that 
lie  nearly  broke  up  two  of  my  best  missions,  and  I  had  to 
remove  him  to  the  close  supervision  of  a  priest  who  could 
appreciate  and  control  him.  If  I  can  get  common  sense  into 
him  instead  of  his  "aesthetics,"  he  will  do  well. 
He  had  nothing  As  to  the  E.  K.  Society  and  the  accuracy  and  veracity  of 
E.  K.  s.  its  report  and  speeches,  I  sent  an  article  a  week  ago  to  the 

Episcopalian  which  will  vindicate  your  disbelief  of  its  story 
about  me.  And  as  to  influence,  may  God  give  me  only  that 
which  fidelity  to  my  vows  and  to  His  holy  truth  may  merit 
and  win  !  I  wish  no  other.  I  pray  that  I  may  not  let  that 
subtlest  of  bribes,  influence — more  enticing  far  than  money — 
buy  my  compliance  or  ray  silence. 

This  cBsthetical  movement  will  do  good  ;  it  might  do  all 
this  and  escape  evil-doing,  if  it  wei'e  charitable,  dutiful,  truth- 
ful. If  "High  Churchmen  "  run  after  it,  as  it  is  (and  four- 
fifths  of  them  do  not  and  will  not);  if  they  "read  us  out" 
because  we  will  not  fall  into  ranks  and  march  forward  at 
"tap  of  drum,"  the  more  the  pity  for  tliem,  say  I,  ray  own 
dear  old  friend,  who  has  no  theological  son  more  loving  and 
true  than  his  pupil  of  thirt}'  and  more  j'ears  ago,  who,  with 
much-needed  apologies  for  this  too  long  letter,  signs  himself 
most  truly  and  affectionately, 

J.  B.  Kebfoot. 

"EucharisHc  What  follows  IS  an  extract  from  a  letter  on  "Eii- 
cnaristic  Adoration  — a  misleading  and  ambiguous 
term.  The  letter  (dated  April  13, 1869)  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Richey,  then  a  candidate  for  Holy 
Orders  from  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  who  was  pur- 
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sning  his  studies  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York.  It  is  in  reality  a  tolerably  full  review 
of  Mr.  Keble's  well-known  treatise,  and  it  brings  out 
Bishop  Kerfoot's  mind  on  that  intricate  topic,  so  much 
discussed  some  years  ago.  The  whole  letter  was 
copied  for  this  chapter  and  actually  sent  to  the 
printer,  but  afterwards  withdrawn  for  want  of  room. 
It  is  one  of  many  examples  that  might  be  adduced  of 
the  interest  the  bishop  would  take  in  his  candidates, 
and  the  busy  hours  he  would  bestow  upon  them, 
when  he  had  reason  to  think  his  advice  would  be 
kindly  received.  The  candidate  to  whom  this  letter 
was  written,  afterwards  so  well  known  and  so  justly 
beloved  in  Maryland  as  rector  of  Mount  Calvary 
Church,  Baltimore,  was  himself  of  a  frank,  ingenuous 
nature,  full  of  burning  zeal,  firm  in  his  convictions, 
and  fearless  and  outspoken  in  maintaining  them. 
Room  can  be  made  for  only  the  following  short 
quotations : 

....  Putting  "super"  and  "supra"  on  to  words  that 
mean  jsZace,  or  else  mean  and  prove  nothing,  cannot  and  does 
not  exclude  ....  the  idea  of  locality^ 

Now,  the  remedy  for  all  this  is  not  to  rationalize  in  this 
vain  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery.  Perilous  error  comes  in, 
whatever  be  the  direction  that  the  rationalism  takes 


1  [Bishop  Kerfoot  alludes  to  a 
mode  of  speech  very  popular  at 
that  time.  Our  Lord  was  present, 
it  was  said,  on  the  altar,  and  in 
the  elements  in  a  "supra-local" 
manner.  For  some  caustic  re- 
marks by  Bishop  Thirlwall    on 


the  mental  condition  which  is 
able  to  use  such  expressions  as 
in  and  therein,  and  "the  vessel 
which  contains,''''  and  yet  fancy 
that  no  idea  of  locality  is  con- 
veyed, see  his  famous  Charge  of 
October,  1869,  pp.  63,  63.] 
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You  quote  the  one  little  sentence  from  Bishop  Andrewes' 
so  incessantly  referred  to  (and  all  that  can  be  got  out  of  his 
writings  Keble  quotes,  p.  200).  That  language  was  contro- 
versial, and  its  meaning  is  right.  I  adopt  it ;  for  it  does  not 
sa}'  that  some  peculiar  or  diderent  worship  is  given  to  Christ 
True  meaning  \^a,  the  Sacramcnt,  but  that  He  "  in  and  with  "  and  "out  of 

of  Bishop  An- 

drewes.  and  apart  from     the  Sacrament  is  alwa3'8,  everywhere,  to  be 

worshipped.  Surely  He  is.  I  try  to  worship  Him  "in  and 
with,"  "out  of  and  apart  from,"  the  Eucharist.  Keble's 
meaning  is  that  He  is  "in  and  with,"  as  He  is  not  "out  of 
and  apart  from,"  the  Sacrament  to  be  worshipped.  He  is 
always  to  be  worshipped,  as  being  omnipresent,  as  being 
specially  on  His  throne,  at  His  Father's  right  hand.  Bishop 
Andrewes's  Devotions  (see  pp.  228-237  of  the  London  edit. 
1848)  before  and  after  Holy  Communion   prove  that  he  did 

practise  this  dogma Of  course  we  "worship"  in  this 

act  with  the  most  unwonted  nearness  of  access.  (Here  terms 
of  local  approach  are  used  as  Holy  Scripture  uses  them.) 
We  "worship  Him";  we  worship  then  and  there  Him  who 
is  present  everywhere,  and  who,  in  this  great  service,  is  very 
near  to  hear  and  bless  us  ;  but  we  define  and  explain  nothing, 
because  we  know  nothing  about  the  logic  or  the  place  of  His 
presence.  The  rapt  devotion  of  holy  souls  which  I  have  seen 
in  this  Holy  Sacrament,  in  the  utter  absence  and  rejection  of 
all  such  logic,  even  Mr.  Keble  could  not  exceed.  The  Prayer- 
Book  enjoins  all  the  acts  of  "  reverence  "  which  an  obedient 
Churchman  will  do;  and  stirs  the  highest  "worship"  of 
devout  souls  to  Him,  while  it  forbids  all  logic  about  the 
mystei'y  of  the  presence  which  enters  into  the  inmost  soul  of 
the  humble  believer,  as  it  fills  His  whole  house,  while  He 
gives    Himself   to    those  who  come   to   receive   Him,   and 


i["Imo  Cbrietus  ipse  Sacramenti 
res,  in,  et  cum  Sacramento;  extra, 
et  sine  Sacramento,  ubi  ubi  est, 
adorandus  eU.  Rex  autem  Chris- 
tum in  Eucharistia  vere  prae- 
sentem,  vere  et  adorandutn  statuit, 
rem  scilicet  Sacramenti ;  at  non 


Sacramentum,  terreyiam  scilicet 
partem,  ut  Irenaeus ;  visibilem,  ut 
Augustinus."  Responsio  ad 
Apologiam  Cardinalis  Bellarmini. 
—  Works  of  Lancelot  Andrewes, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  366,  Oxford,  1854.] 
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who,  in  such  seeking  and  receiving,  give  the  true  worship  He 
asks. 

....  I  will  only  add  the  request  that  you  read  Freeman, 
Principles  of  Divine  Service,  Introduction  to  Part  II,  pp. 
142-146,  etc.,  etc.,  ....  and  by  all  means  Dean  Goulburn's 

Office  of  the  Holy   Communion Fill    your  heart  and 

mind  with  the  Prayer-Book Go  to  Dr.  Seabury.    Ask  ^r.  Seabury 

him  to  teach  you  minutely  and  fully.  I  will  write  to  him, 
too.  If  he  were  well,  I  would  even  ask  you  to  inquire 
whether  my  lessons  are  not  just  what  he  would  give  you. 
He  is  the  strongest  man  in  theology  I  know  in  this  land. 
Perhaps   Bishop   Whittingham'   is   his   equal.      He   is  very 

strong  in  his  Churchmanship,  but  very  sound If  this 

correspondence  makes  the  way  clear,  I  wish  to  have  you 
work  out  here.  If  not,  ray  message  through  your  uncle 
gives  you  the  assurance  that  your  way  will  not  be  blocked 

up God  bless  and  guide  you  !   Truly  and  affectionately 

your  friend  and  bishop, 

J.  B.  Kerfoot. 

Bishop  Kerfoot  had  a  warm  affection  for  Dr. 
Samuel  Seabury,  and  a  very  high  opinion  of  his 
learning  and  ability,  as  the  above  letter  shows. 
Several  interesting  letters  passed  between  the  two  on 
Ritualistic  questions  and  on  the  affairs  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Dr.  Seabury,  editor  of  the  New 
York   Churchman  in  old  times,  and  famous  as  the 


>  [Bishop  Whittingham  (as  the 
present  writer  knows  from  the 
bishop's  own  lips)  agreed  with 
Bishop  Kerfoot  about  Mr.  Keble's 
boolv.  Dr.  Brand  says  (Vol.  II, 
p.  342):  "When  this  treatise 
first  appeared,  a  friend  in  whose 
theological  knowledge  and  in 
whose  judgment  the  bishop  had 
full  confidence,  gave  to  him  an 


outline  of  the  arguments.  Know- 
ing well  that  fie  could  not  be  led  to 
Mr.  Keble's  conclusions,  he  would 
not  examine  his  book,  for  he 
would  not  disturb  his  feeling  of 
reverence  and  love  for  the  poet 
by  a  mental  controversy  with  the 
theologian."  The  friend,  whom 
Dr.  Brand  does  not  mention,  was 
Bishop  Kerfoot.] 
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foe  of  the  Evangelical  party,  was  equally  uncompro- 
mising as  an  opponent  of  the  doctrinal  excesses  of  the 
Ritualistic  movement,  as  is  made  very  plain  by  his 
valuable  volume  of  Discourses,  etc.,  edited  by  his  son. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Seabury  (New  York,  1874).  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  Bishop  Kerfoot,  dated  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Jan.  3d,  1870,  Dr.  Seabury  writes: 

My  Dear  Bishop, —  ....  1  am  glad  you  are  pleased  with 
my  article  in  the  Church  Journal  of  the  22d  ult.  I  have 
written  another  [also  on  Ritualism]  in  the  next  paper,  that 
of  the  5th  inst.,  which  will  tax  your  Episcopal  gravity,  and 
perhaps  hring  on  me  the  rebuke  of  my  superiors.     But 

Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis  amici  ? 

I  cannot  help  laughing  at  their  antics  sometimes 

In  the  Life  of  Bishop  Whittingham  (Vol.  I,  p. 
298)  will  be  found  an  interesting  letter  written  to 
Kerfoot,  in  1843,  about  "  Symbolism  " — i.  e.,  what  is 
now  known  as  Ritualism  : 

Bp.  Whitting-      Pray  be  very  cautious  about  your  externals.    Do  not  give 

ham's  Hiirning  .      ,,,        t-,  ,,.  ti  i  i  ^    c 

agauiM  Bit-      m  to  the  desu'c  to  symbolize.     I  have  heard  much  irom  many 
uaiii>-7n.  quarters  about  the   "popish  doiugs "  at  St.  James's.     The 

least  thing  is  perverted,  distorted,  magnified,  until  it  becomes 
to  the  silly  imagiuations  of  the  vulgar  herd  of  soi-disant 
Protestants  an  enormous  corruption.  Pray  eschew  anything 
capable  of  such  abuse,  to  the  very  extent  of  your  ability.  I 
have  had  to  fight  battle  after  battle  for  your  candlestick 
already.  If  they  had  known  that  your  hall  lamp  was  kept 
burning  all  Christmas  Day,  it  would  have  blown  the  Hall  up. 
Dwight  aud  Mrs.  Tilghman  would  ruin  us,  could  they  have 
their  way.  Pray  keep  them  with  a  tight  rein.  You  know 
my  views  on  these  matters  ;  but  we  cannot  afford  to  destroy 
such  an  undertaking  as  St.  James's  for  the  sake  of  those 
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garnitures  which  can  be  most  easily  brought  in  when  the 
school  has  established  itself,  as,  please  God,  it  will  before 
many  years,  or  even  months,  roll  round.  Charge  Dwight,  as 
he  loves  me,  to  behave  himself,  and  beware  of  the  oratory, 
which  I  had  to  pull  down  with  my  own  Episcopal  hands,  and 
all  other  such  enormities.  They  are  the  y^xy  hark  of 
Catholicity.  Let  us  strive  for  the  pith  and  sap.  The  bark 
will  grow  of  itself  afterwards. 

If  the  youthful  presbyter  and  disciple  of  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  needed  these  wise  cautions  in  1843,  he 
certainly  profited  by  them,  and  took  the  idea  which 
his  bishop  pleasantly  and  gracefully  conveyed.  There 
was  never  any  excess  of  symbolism  or  ritualism  after 
that  at  St.  James's. 

As  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  and  as  a  practical  man, 
he  knew  that  doings  and  methods  which  might  be 
harmless,  or  even  useful  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, would  prove  obstacles  to  Church  progress  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  The  following  letter  (selected 
from  a  number  of  like  character)  shows  that  he  took 
in  Pittsburgh  the  same  view  of  these  things  that 
Bishop  Whittingham  had  expressed  in  Maryland  in 
1843: 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dix, 

November,  1872. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Dix., — Your  note  of  the  23d  came  to-day  and 
fully  requites  any  satisfaction  that  mine  may  have  given 
you.  Its  reception  in  the  same  moment  with  another  that 
gives  me  anxiety  suggests  this  request  to  you.  A  nice  parish 
in  the  northern  part  of  my  Diocese  is  vacant.  It  has  a 
beautiful  church,  free  from  any  debt.  It  is  in  a  fine  town, 
and  has  an  excellent  flock,  and  oflers  $1200  salary.  It  needs 
a  man — without    much    family — of   zeal,   good  sense,   and 
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The " tieiv fan-  agreeable  desk  and  pulpit  powers.  He  must  have  none  of 
'^iHttsburgh  *"  the  new  fancies.  Out  here,  such  a  man  would  be  as  likely  to 
succeed  as  a  box  of  lucifer  matches  in  a  powder-mill.  Hearty 
Prayer-Book  teaching  and  modes  are  everywhere  here 
acceptable,  but  "advanced"  ideas  and  gestures  make 
mischief  right  oft'.  Such  a  man  as  you  would  call  a  little 
"low,"  who  would  be  loyal  to  the  Church  and  to  this  Diocese, 
and  who  is  earnest  and  industrious,  would  do  well.  Are  there 
not  some  such  manly  young  clergy  who  had  better  come  out 
of  the  city?  If  you  know  any  such,  I  have  this  place  and 
two  others — each  of  these  two  others  gives  about  $900 — 
where  they  might  do  fine  work  and  rise  in  a  short  time  in 
every  way.  Will  you  tell  me  of  any  such? — and  oblige  yours 
with  sincere  regard  and  aflection, 

John  B.  Kerfoot. 

Bp.  }Vhimng.  The  next  letter,  written  near  the  end  of  his  life, 
uaiism.  refers  to  a  matter  which  Bishop  Kerfoot,  in  common 
with  other  friends  of  Bishop  Whittingham,  in  Balti- 
more and  elsewhere,  took  much  to  heart.  The  letter 
is  printed  with  regret,  but  it  did  not  seem  right  to 
withhold  it.  The  reputation  of  Bishop  Whittingham 
is  too  dear  to  his  friends,  and  tlie  real  opinions  of  such 
a  man  are  too  important  to  the  Church  at  large,  to 
allow  serious  misconception  and  public  misstatements 
to  go  uncorrected.  Those  who  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  inaccurate  assertions  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame  for  the  dilemma  in  which  they  place 
themselves. 

Bishop  Whittingham  died  in  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
on  Friday,  the  17th  of  October,  1879.  On  the  Sunday 
following,  October  19th,  before  his  body  was  yet  laid 
in  the  grave,  a  sermon  was  preached  in  Mount  Calvary 
Church,  Baltimore,  and  published  in  the  daily  papers 
and  in  a  Baltimore  Church  paper  (and  the  correctness 
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of  the  report  has  never  been  publicly  denied),  in 
which  the  preacher,  among  other  things,  spoke  as 
follows : 

This  was  the  bishop's  church,  and  here,  we  may  believe 
(no  matter  what  others  may  say  about  us,  for  we  know),  his 
heart  was.  Here  the  teaching  was  in  accordance  with  his 
constant  testimony;  here  the  services  were  conducted  by  those 

whom  he  had  instructed He  approved  Mr.  Richey's 

work ;  he  approved  his  methods,'  etc.  You  know  how  he  has 
stood  for  you  and  your  pastors  before ;  how  in  every  emer- 
gency you  have  been  able  to  feel  that,  as  your  teaching  and 
practices  were  those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  would  never 
condemn  them,  nor  let  your  clergy  sufl'er,  ....  etc.,  etc. 

This  was  very  startling  to  Bishop  Whittingham's 
friends,  for  his  numerous  contests  for  years  with  the 
Mount  Calvary  clergy  were  notorious  ;  his  opinions  on 
Ritualism,  etc.,  were  no  secret ;  it  was  known  that 
he  had  withdrawn  from  regular  attendance  at  that 
church,  finding  the  modes  of  service  disagreeable  to 
him,  and  not  wishing  to  appear  to  give  his  Episcopal 
sanction  to  what  went  on;  he  had  withdrawn  his 
family  from  Mount  Calvary  and  placed  them  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Leeds,  of  Grace 
Church.  It  was  hard,  therefore,  to  understand  how 
such   statements    could    be    made.     Still,   it  is  not 


1  [Compare  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Bishop  W.'s  Conven- 
tion Address  (1878)  announcing 
Mr.  Richey's  lamented  death: 
"The  Rev.  Joseph  Richey,  torn 
away  . .  .  from  his  most  laborious 
duty  in  Mount  Calvary  Church,  j  exhortation."] 
died  abroad,  in  the  vain  effort  for 


recuperation  of  faculties  abso-  Bev  J.  Richey 
lutely  worn  out  by  inordinate 
work  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
an  exaggerated  and  overstrained 
ritual  without  neglect  of  pas- 
toral  duty    in    instruction    and 
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A  definition  of 
Falih. 


intended  to  question  the  sincerity  of  those  who  made 
them,  or  of  those  who  listened  to  and  believed  them. 
When  "the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,"  there  seems 
to  be  practically  no  limit  to  the  capacity  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  way  of  self-persuasion — not  to  say  self- 
deception. 

A  bright  little  girl,  being  asked  by  her  Sunday- 
school  teacher  what  faith  was,  gave,  after  a  few 
seconds'  reflection,  this  delightful  reply:  "Faith  is 
that  faculty  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  believe  what 
we  KNOW  is  not  so."  Wherever  Bishop  Whittingham 
was  really  known,  it  would  require  a  faith  almost  like 
the  little  girl's  for  any  preacher  to  utter,  and  for  any 
congregation  to  believe,  the  statement  above  quoted. 
But  that  the  requisite  faith  was  not  possessed  is 
neither  asserted  nor  insinuated. 

The  letters  published  in  this  volume,  and  those 
given  by  Dr.  Brand  himself  in  his  Life,  show  very 
clearly  the  real  opinions  and  animus  of  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham'  on  the  whole  subject  of  Ritualism,  though 


Bp.  Whitting 
ham's  own 
words. 


*  There  can  be  no  more  trust- 
worthy authority  on  the  matter 
than  Bishop  Whittingham  himself, 
and  it  would  be  difhcult  to  sum 
up  his  thoughts  on  the  large  sub- 
ject more  concisely  or  express- 
ively than  he  did  in  a  certain 
letter  to  a  friend,  dated  February 
18, 1S73,  which  may  well  be  added 
to  those  which  are  given  in  Dr. 
Brand's  Life.  It  is  a  sort  of 
short  answer  to  the  question, 
What,  on  the  whole,  do  you  think 
of  this  Ritualistic  movement? 

'■'■Signing  of  the  Cross  in 
prayers  I  regard  as  a  thing  in 


itself  indifferent — allowable  to 
the  weakness  of  babes  in  Christ — 
unworthy  of  the  manhood  of  full- 
grown  faith,  and  made  a  mis- 
chievous instrument  of  supersti- 
tion the  moment  it  is  inculcated 
or  enforced. 

"  On  the  subject  of  Confession  I 
refer  you  to  Dr.  Thompson's 
tract  on  Absolution  and  Con- 
fession. It  states  in  admirable 
method  and  clearness  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  Primitive 
and  Catholic,  as  I  have  known 
and  held  it  these  forty  years. 

*^  I  do  think  that  there  are  some  in 
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several  of  those  very  letters  would  prepare  any  reader 
who  understands  the  man  to  expect  occasional  incon- 
sistencies' and  outbursts  of  feeling,  sometimes  from 
irritation,  more  frequently  from  kindness  and  affec- 
tion. 

The  letter  that  follows  gives  an  emphatic  contra- 
diction to  the  assertions  of  the  sermon,  from  the  man 
of  all  men  most  competent  to  say  what  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham  really  thought  and  felt  on  this  important 
question  : 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Brand. 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  20,  1879. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Brand, —  ....     iN'ow,  about  another,  and  in  last  conversa- 
ray  view  somewhat  grave,  matter.    Two  copies  have  come  to  w/h/iingham, 

me  of  Baltimore  Church  papers  giving  a  report  of  Mr. 's  ^^''^''  ^^''^■ 

sermon  on  Bishop  Whittingham  on  Sunday,  October  19th. 
The  accident  that  brought  M.  and  you  and  me  in  the  same 
carriage  to  Orange  [at  the  time  of  Bishop  Whittingham's 
funeral],  made  me  think  of  you  when  I  read  that  report. 
[Two  lines  here  illegible.]  Unseemly  as  it  was,  anyhow,  to 
discuss  the  points  while  the  dear  bishop's  remains  were  yet 
unburied,  and  so  provoke  controversy  so  soon,  it  was  a  more 
serious  thing  to  represent  Bishop  Whittingham  as  liking, 
approving  and  encouraging  the  peculiar  modes  of  service  and 
kinds  of  teaching  of  Mount  Calvary.    I  know  that  any  such 

the    Church    who   are    doing    the  ,  and    love  thro'   Him    alone   for 

■utmost  to  belittle  her  great  work  i  [illegible  word]  and  for  His  sake 

by    reducing    it  to  a    Pharisaic  |  to  all ;  and  the   weatherhoarding, 

scale  and  level  of  tithing,  anise  the     Catholic    doctrine    of    the 

and  cummin,   and  washing  the  ;  creeds     without      men's      later 


outside  of  cups  and  platters. 
Ceremonial  is  as  good  as  paint  is 
on  a  new-built  house;  but  noth- 
ing to  the  inhabitant  if  it  have 
not  iha  foundation,  Christ  alone; 
— the  timber.%  faith  in  Him  only, 


dreams.    Tour  loving  friend, 
"  W.  R.  Whittingham." 

'"His  charming  inconsisten- 
cies," said  one  of  his  brother 
bishops  (not  Bishop  Kerfoot). 
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statements  are  erroneous  and  contrary  to  facts.    They  could 

come  only  out  of  inexcusable  misconception  of  Bishop  Whit- 

tingham's  kindly  words  of  approval  of  goodj^ar^s  and  of  zeal. 

I  have  known  Bishop  Whittingham  between  30  and 

40  years.     I  know  his  whole  mind  about  Mount  Calvary.     I 

talked  with  him  in  April  last  about  these  very  things,  and 

know  that  that  report  as  printed  is  an  entire  misstatement. 

It  wrongs  Bishop  Whittingham,  for  it  misrepresents  him  ; 

and  it  wrongs  the  Church,  which  has  need  of  and  right  to  his 

real  judgment.     On  this  point  I,  and  others  with  me,  mean 

that  no  mistake  shall  go  uncorrected. 

In  loving  reverence  and  regard  for  our  dear  and  godly 

father,  I  know  that  no  one  of  us  surpasses  you.    Of  course, 

I  mean  to  leave  you  free  to  use  as  your  prudence  may  suggest 

these  words  of  mine With  affectionate  regard,  very 

truly  your  friend, 

J.  B.  Kkbfoot. 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 

CONFESSION  AND  ABSOLUTION. THE  GENERAL  THEOLOGI 

CAL  SEMINARY. BISHOP  KERFOOT  AS  A  MEMBER  OF 

THE  HOUSE  OF  BISHOPS. 

Of  the  subjects  M'hich  the  Ritualistic  controversy 
made  specially  prominent,  there  remains  one  more, 
the  habitual  use  of  confession — very  properly  called 
by  writers  of  that  school,  from  their  point  of  YiQ-w.^'s^^^ramentai 

^  ^  '  Jr  '  confession. 

"sacramental  confession."^    On  this  topic — one  of  the 


'  It  is  dilBcult  to  speak  on  this 
subject  in  terms  that  will  not  be 
cavilled  at.  Few,  perhaps  none, 
of  the  instructed  writers  of  this 
school  dare  to  say  that,  according 
to  the  Prayer-Book,  confession  is 
obligatory,  though  some  of  the 
more  thoroughgoing  will  now 
and  then  acknowledge,  when  con- 
versing without  reserve,  that  they 
have  serious  doubts  whether  a 
penitent  sinner  has  a  right  to  feel 
that  post-baptismal  sin  will  be 
forgiven  unless  it  be  absolved  by 
a  priest  after  private,  auricular 
confession  !  To  charge  those  who 
call  themselves  Ritualists  with 
preaching  openly  that  such  con- 
fession is  obligatory,  is  simply  to 
give  them  a  very  easy  victory  in 
argument,  of  which  they  do  not 
fail  to  avail  themselves.  So  far 
is  this  from  the  fact,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  express  in 
stronger  or  clearer  English  than 


their  writers  use,  that  private  con- 
fession in  the  Anglican  Church  is 
optional. 

But  the  difficulty  lies  here. 
There  is,  or  rather  there  was  a 
few  years  since,  a  quiet,  indirect 
moral  pres-nure  brought  to  bear  in 
various  ways,  which  operates 
upon  sensitive  consciences  (the 
very  ones  that  need  it  least)  to 
make  them  feel  that  they  ought 
to  go  regularly  and  frequently  to 
"sacramental  confession."  Ob- 
viously, it  is  no  answer  to  this  to 
say,  "But  we  always  preach  that 
confession  is  entirely  optional." 

A  layman  of  the  Church  of  the 
Advent  in  Boston,  some  years 
ago,  when  this  teaching  began 
again  to  disturb  men's  minds, 
put  the  case  with  no  less  truth 
than  wit:  "Father  Benson  and  Father  Benson 
T-,  .  ,-,  ^.  ,,  ■ ,  i_  .,  and  Father 
Father  Grafton,"   said  he,  "  are  Gi^afton. 

careful  to  tell  us  that  confession 
is  a  remedy  for  the  sin-sick  soul ; 
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most  important  and  practical  of  all — Bishop  Kerfoot's 
carefully    considered    judgment    can    be    accurately 
w'X^y^itf  known  from  a  letter  to   the  Rev.  Dr.   Jackson,  his 
*'*"•  successor  as  President  of  Trinity  College.     There  was 

a  young  man  at  the  College,  whom  we  shall  call  X., 
a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  from  the  Diocese  of 
Pittsburgh.  On  the  recommendation  of  Bishop  Ker- 
foot  and  his  Pittsburgh  pastor,  he  obtained  the  aid  of 
the  Society  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry.  Both 
bishop  and  pastor  were  responsible  for  their  candidate, 
and  had  good  reason  to  be  anxious  on  account  of 
certain  morbid  tendencies  and  traits  of  character  that 
had  developed.  X.,  who  proved  to  be  as  weak  as 
water,  vain  and  fond  of  display,  placed  himself  under 
the  "  direction  "  of  a  newly-ordained  Ritualistic  priest 
not  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  Trinity  College. 
Bishop  Kerfoot,  who  had  been  guiding  and  helping 
young  men  as  priest  and  pastor  before  X.'s  new 
adviser  was  born,  ventured,  in  terms  of  affectionate 
entreaty,  to  advise  X.  to  put  himself  under  the  care 
of  his  natural  pastor.  President  Jackson — a  man  of 
years  and  discretion — and  let  Ritualistic  excesses  alone 
for  a  while.  He  also  wrote  a  kind  and  judicious 
letter  to  Dr.  Jackson  about  the  case. 


it  is  only  a  medicine  for  the  sick. 
But  then  we  soon  find  out  that,  as 
we  are  all  miserable  sinners,  they 
mean  that  we  are  all  sick,  and  all 
need  a  good  deal  of  this  medicine ! 
And  further,  if  any  one  does  not 
feel  his  need,  that  only  shows  that 
he  is  the  sickest  man  of  all ;  that 
he  has  an  insidious  disease  of 
which  he  is  not  aware,  and  is  in 
special  need  of  frequent  doses  of 
this  very  medicine.    The  result 


is  that  those  who  accept  the 
teaching  are  likely  to  end  by  feel- 
ing that  they  are  very  poor  Chris- 
tians if  they  do  not  want  to  go 
regularly  to  confession  ;  or  (para- 
doxical as  it  sounds)  that  their 
spiritual  health  is  very  unsound 
unless  they  are  habitually  taking 
medicine,  and  are  all  the  time 
calling  in,  or  rather,  in  this  case, 
calling  on,  the  doctor!  " 
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His  young  "  director,"  however,  was  far  from  giving 
way — especially  as  it  was  only  a  bishop,  and  that  the 
candidate's  own  bishop,  with  whom  he  diifered.  His 
extreme  High-Church  principles  about  the  Apostolical 
Succession  troubled  him  with  no  excessive  deference 
to  the  authority  or  godly  judgments  of  the  individual 
bishops  who  held  and  conferred  these  momentous  and 
far-reaching  powers.  In  a  letter  (only  too  character- 
istic of  those  early  days  of  the  movement)  he  informed 
Bishop  Kerfoot  that  he  had  advised  X.  that  it  was 
"  his  right  and  duty  to  take  the  very  grave  responsi- 
bility of  declining  to  follow  his  bishop's  counsel.'" 

Of  course  X.'s  "  directors  "  cannot  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  his  vagaries,  but  his  career  was  not  such  as  to 
make  any  of  them  proud  of  their  penitent.  He  went, 
or  professed  to  go,  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  soon  re- 
turned (perhaps  they  saw  through  him  at  once) ;  he 
then  tried  to  regain  favor  with  the  Society  for  the 
Increase  of  the  Ministry  and  re-enter  Trinity  ;  but 
being  refused,  he  turned  up  at  a  Northern  college  as 
a  Unitarian  !  There  he  made  something  of  a  dash  for 
a  while,  and  got  into  trouble  by  borrowing  money 
which  he  could  not,  or  did  not,  pay.  At  present, 
it  is  said,  he  is  employing  the  versatility  of  mind 
which  enabled  him  to  change  his  religion  every  few 
months,  in  arguing  before  juries  somewhere  near  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  case  is  worth  mentioning  only  to  introduce  the 
following  correspondence,  and  as  showing  the  discre- 

'  In    a    postscript    the    writer    i    correspondence  public  whenever 


(evidently  thinking  that  he  had 
demolished  the  bishop)  added : 
"You  are  at  liberty  to  make  this 


the  cause  of  truth  may  seem  to 
make  such  publication  necessary. 
I  shall  claim  a  similar  liberty." 
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tion  needed  in  those  young  priests  (not  seldom  them- 
selves brand-new  converts  to  the  Church,  whose 
genius  and  liturgy  they  fail  to  comprehend)  who, 
with  too  light  a  heart,  and  sometimes  with  too  evi- 
dent self-complacency,  undertake  the  responsible 
office  of  father-confessor  and  director  of  souls.' 


on  Confession. 


The  confessor 
slio^ild  be.  dis- 
creet and 
learned. 


'The  following  quotation  from 
the  late  learned  and  revered 
Bp.  Wo^^dsworth  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Christopher 
Wordsworth)  is  appended  in  part 
for  its  intrinsic  value,  aud  in 
part  to  show  that  the  mature 
judgment  of  that  eminent  divine 
upon  this  weighty  matter  was 
not  difl'ercnt  from  that  of  Bishop 
Kerfoot,  as  given  in  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Jackson : 

"The  Church  exhorts  those 
who  are  troubled  in  mind,  and 
who  cannot  quiet  their  own 
consciences,  to  resort  'to  some 
discreet  a?id  learned  minister  of 
God's  Word,  and  open  his  grief; 
that  bj'  the  ministry  of  God's 
Holy  Word  he  may  have  the 
benefit  of  absolution,  together 
with  ghostly  counsel  aud  advice, 
to  the  quieting  of  his  conscience, 
and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and 
doubtfulness.'  But  some  among 
us  would  invert  this  order :  they 
would  constrain  the  people  of  a 
parish  to  come  habitually  and 
confess  to  their  minister,  who 
may  be  some  youthful  priest, 
perhaps  neither  learned  nor  dis- 
creet, and  who  may  be  more  able 
to  create  scruples  and  doubtful- 
ness in  the  minds  of  others  than 
to  quiet  them  by  the  ministry  of 
God's  Holy  Word. 

"And  some  would  persuade  us 


that  the  solemn  words  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  pronounced  at  the 
ordination  of  priests  at  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  have  been  spoken  to 
little  purpose  unless  the  newly- 
made  priest  applies  himself  at 
once  to  exercise  his  ministry  by 
hearing  private  confessions,  and 
by  pronouncing  private  absolu- 
tions. 

"The  Church  of  Rome  wisely 
requires  that  a  person  who  under- 
takes the  difficult  and  responsible 
office  of  hearing  confessions 
should  be  eminent  in  theological 
science,  learning  and  wisdom. 

"This  is  a  grave  and  serious 
matter.  In  the  medical  treatment 
of  our  perishable  bodies  quackeiy 
is  punishable  by  law.  Surely 
spiritual  empiricism,  which  may 
jeopardize  the  health  of  immortal 
souls,  ought  not  to  escape  scot- 
free.  The  physician  of  the  body 
is  not  allowed  to  write  a  prescrip- 
tion without  having  obtained  a 
diploma;  and  shall  anyone  ven- 
ture to  undertake  the  office  of  a 
penitentiary  in  the  Church  of 
God  without  being  duly  qualified 
and  authorized  to  do  so  V  Heaven 
forbid!  I  confess  that  when  I 
think  of  devout  persons,  espe- 
cially young  women,  of  ardent 
affections  and  delicate  sensibili- 
ties,   being  invited,  and  almost 
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President  Jackson  to  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 

Trinity  College,  Nov.  30,  1870. 

Dear  Bishop, — X.  says  he  will  send  oft'  his  letter  to  you  this  2'he  cote  of  X. 
week.  He  has  written  it  and  wishes  to  rewrite  it.  I  hope 
it  will  be  satisfactory.  Poor  fellow  !  he  has  had  a  sad,  hard 
struggle  with  influences  which  you  will  understand.  The 
Bishop  of  Albany  is  in  correspondence  with  me  about  one  of 
his  candidates.     There  are  a  few  young  men  here  this  year 

who,  I  am  satisfied,  left  other  colleges  to  be  near  Mr. . 

This  will  explain  some  things. 

Bishop  Doane  states  to  me  distinctly  that  he  disapproves  Bishop  Doane. 
of  habitual  confession,  but  thinks  it  (confession)  desirable  as 
a  medicine  in  exceptional  cases,  and  expresses  the  wish  that 
I  might  feel  myself  able  so  to  use  it.     What  do  you  think  of 
this  ?    I  have  been  disposed  to  think   that  in  the   present 


canstrahied,  perhaps  by  some 
3'outhful  priest,  to  resort  habit- 
ually to  private  confession,  I 
shudder  at  the  thought.  By  so 
doing,  instead  of  looking  up  to 
God  as  their  loving  Father,having 
His  ear  open  to  their  prayers,  and 
ever  ready  to  receive  them,  on 
their  faith  and  repentance,  as  His 
dear  children  in  Christ,  they  are 
led  to  look  to  a  man,  and  to  seek 
comfort  and  forgiveness  of  him. 
They  put  themselves  under  his 
dominion,  and  thus  submit  their 
will,  reason  and  conscience  to 
him,  and  rob  Christ  of  them- 
selves, whom  He  has  purchased 
with  His  own  Blood.  And,  fur- 
ther, by  being  tempted  to  brood 
over  their  own  spiritual  sensa- 
tions, emotions  and  symptoms, 
and  to  talk  or  write  of  them  to 
their  chosen  spiritual  guides,  they 
are  in  danger  of  acquiring  an 
egotistical     spirit    of    self-con- 


sciousness, and  of  morbid  and 
hypochondriacal  sentimeutalism,  ffypochcmdria- 
and  to  lose  that  healthful  vigor  cal  senthnent- 
and  genuine  freshness  and  holy 
beauty  of  soul  which  are  pro- 
duced and  chei'ished  by  direct 
communion  with  God,  and  by 
looking  upward  to  Him,  and  by 
losing  self  in  adoration  of  Him, 
and  in  zeal  for  His  glory,  and 
in  love  for  His  presence  in  the 
heart — which  is  the  life  of  angels. 
I  shrink  from  the  thought  of  the 
anatomical  dissection  of  con- 
sciences to  which  such  votaries 
are  required  to  submit,  and  from 
that  long  catalogue  of  interroga- 
tories which  may  be  seen  in 
any  '  manual  of  confession '  as 
taught  and  practised  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  which 
are  an  outrage  against  purity, 
modesty  and  virtue." — (Pastoral 
Letter  on  "  Confession  and  Abso- 
lution," 1874.) 
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position  of  things  it  might  be  desirable  and  might  prevent 
greater  evils.  X.  says  he  understands  that  you  were  accus- 
tomed to  make  use  of  it  at  St.  James's  College.  If  so,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  conclusions  you  formed  from  your 
Biahap  Niks,  experience.  Bishop  Niles  says  he  has  sometimes  used  and 
would  use  confession  and  absolution.  It  is  very  clear  that 
both  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  practise  it.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  Church  of  England  uses  it  as  a  medicine.  I  am 
anxious  to  do  my  full  duty  to  these  young  men,  whatever  that 

may  be I  remain,  dear  bishop,  faithfully  yours, 

A.  Jackson. 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  President  Jackson. 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  1,  1870. 
My  Dear  Doctor  Jackson., — Your  note  of  the  30th  came 
duly  ;  and  one  comes  from  X.  to-day.  He  "  promises,  for  the 
present,  to  stop  the  practice  of  going  to  confession,  and  to 
place  himself  entirely  under  my  directions."  I  shall  hope 
with  much  anxiety  for  his  future.     May  God  guide  him  ! 

As  you  state  Bishop  Doane's  views,  they  are  and  long  have 
been  my  own.    Probably  his  practice  and  mine  under  such 
views  would  be  different. 
statement  of  the     Doctdnally  Stated,  the  sacramental  idea — viz.:  as  though 
tHnes''^^  ^'^^"    confession  were  an  ordained  and  requisite  means  of  forgive- 
ness for  post-baptismal  sins — is  false  and  fruitful  of  evil. 

Baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  remission  of  sins,  of  all  sins, 
on  condition  of  sincere  repentance,  which  includes  confession 
to  God  only  and  alone.  Public  sins  or  scandals  must  be 
openly  confessed,  disciplined  and  remitted.  All  agree  on 
this.  A  communicant  conscious  of  a  grievous  sin,  though 
hidden,  must  not  commune  :  he  ought  and  needs  to  open  that 
grief  to  his  minister  in  most  of,  perhaps  in  all,  the  cases  where 
his  awakened  conscience  keeps  him  back  from  the  Holy 
Table.  As  regards  all  other  and  lesser  sins,  the  healthy  soul 
(none  of  us  are  wholly  sound,  but  you  know  my  meaning) 
deals  with  his  God  privately.  If  one  needs,  or  thinks  he 
needs,  counsel  or  help  in  self-searching  and  self-mending,  he 
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seeks  some  godly  friend — a  parent,  or  generally,  most  rightly, 
his  "  minister,"  and,  in  the  truthful,  natural  Gospel  spirit  and 
sense  of  the  thing,  he  opens  his  special  grief,  or  concern,  or 
sin ;  takes  and  follows  the  advice,  and  receives  pardon  in  his 
closet  and  at  the  Lord's  Table.  If  the  sin,  and  the  deep 
agony  of  soul  which  the  sense  of  it  begets,  call  for  it,  the 
minister  not  only  encourages  the  penitent,  but  gives  him  a 
special  "absolution,"  as  the  form  in  the  Holy  Communion 
provides.  I  have  done  this — not  very  often,  but  when 
necessary  to  the  comfort  of  one  whom  I  deemed  truly  peni- 
tent and  suft'ering  under  fear  and  doubt  of  forgiveness. 

But  while  I  encouraged  my  young  disciples  to  come  to  me  nis practice  as  a 
freely  to  ask  counsel,  to  lay  open  their  anxieties,  and  toP'^^^^''- 
answer  freely  my  questions  (any  such  about  the  person  as  my 
mind  suggested),  I  always  taught  them  to  aim  and  strive  to 
walk  by  God's  grace  and  their  own  private,  personal  effort 
and  vigilance,  not  by  my  direction  ;  and  to  seek  habitually  the 
Spirit's  teaching  by  immediate  prayer  to  Him,  and  the  pardon 
of  God  by  prayer — their  own  prayer — through  Christ,  to  God 
their  own  Father, 

I  conversed  privately  twice  every  year  with  each  and  every 
one  of  my  pupils  at  St.  James's.  Very  rarely  would  any  one 
of  them  withhold  his  confidence.  I  met  my  young  commu- 
nicants before  every  Communion  (with  some  necessary  excep- 
tions) in  a  quiet,  informal  service,  and  gave  them  all  special 
counsel.  I  saw  each  of  them  privately  now  and  then — some 
of  them  often.  I  arranged  that  any  of  them,  even  if  not  asked 
by  me,  could  come  to  see  me  privately.  The  knocks  at  my 
study-door  were  frequent ;  and  in  such  interviews  my  most 
effective  and  fruitful,  as  well  as  my  most  delightful,  pastoral 
work  was  done.  Many  a  grief,  or  care,  or  sin — sometimes  a 
grievous  sin — was  told  me.  I  put  searching  questions,  and 
gave  guidance  minutely  about  faults  and  sins,  and  their  cor- 
rection and  reparation.  Suspensions  from  and  restorations 
to  the  Holy  Table  were  sometimes  part  of  that  private  inter- 
course. I  was  friend,  father,  and  God's  minister  in  one  to 
my  young  disciples.  Sacred  memories  of  sad  and  anxious, 
and  of  blessed  and  joyful  hours  in  that  little  study — often  in 
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the  consecrated  chapel — come  back  to  me  as  I  write  to  you 
(as  you  ask)  about  my  way  as  pastor  of  Church  youllis.  But 
I  never  let  the  thing  become  lormalized  or  sentimentalized, 
as  if  meant  to  grow  into  a  habit  or  a  reliance,  or  a  "  means 
of  grace  "  to  be  put  among  the  ^omVs,  perpetual  needs. 

Nor  was  it  allowed  to  take  its  reality  only  from  my  priestly 
office.'  I  taught  elder  companions,  or  tutors,  unordained 
"pastors,"  to  do  the  like  as  far  as  advice,  etc.,  went.  Those 
would  come  to  me  for  consultation,  and  bring  their  disciples  to 
me.  The  discipline  was  meant  to  make  wen,  self-reliant,  self- 
guiding — followers  and  seekers  of  Christ  and  His  ever-present 
Spu-it. 

A  youth,  swayed  by  Bishop  Ives's  lessons,  came  to  me 
once  to  be  received  to  regular  "confession."  I  met  him 
tenderly,  of  com'se,  but  it  was  by  at  once  teaching  him  the 
Church's  true  view.  He  saw  that  he  had  long  had  the  real 
help  in  my  pastorship  as  I  have  here  described  it,  and  that 
other  more  special  and  habitual  ministry  would  enslave  him 
and  weaken  his  Christian  manliness.  People,  Christians, 
young  ones  (perhaps  more  than  old  ones,  but  many  old  ones, 
too),  need  much  more  food  specially  suited  to  their  needs. 
Medicine  not "  Medicine  " — i.  e.,  confession — in  exceptional  cases,  for  some 
special  sin,  is  good,  if  they  and  their  "  doctors  "  do  not  resort 
to  it  too  often  and  make  a  habit,  a  food^  of  it.  Then  the 
drug  makes  disease.    The  cathartic,  the  stimulus,  the  opiate — 


food. 


Dr.  Hook's 


1  [This  is  in  exact  accordance 
Uachiiigand  ■w^itb  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Hook, 
practice.        ^ijg  gieat  Vicar  of  Leeds,  so  cele- 
brated for  his  practical  sense : 

"It  is  because  I  hold  that  while 
confession  may  be  occasionally 
necessary  as  medicine  to  a  mind 
diseased,  it  is  an  exception,  not 
the  rule;  and  I  teach  them  to 
regulate  their  own  minds,  and  to 
go  for  confession  to  God  alone. 

"How  is  it  that  I  never  go  to 
confession  myself?    Often,   very 


often  in  my  life,  God  knows,  I 
have  required  and  sought  ghostly 
counsel  and  advice,  but  in  my 
early  years  I  sought  and  opened 
my  griefs  to  a  friend  who  was, 
and  is,  a  layman  ;  and  for  the  last 
two-and-twenly  years  I  have 
obtained  it  from  one  who  is 
bound  to  me  by  the  closest  ties 
that  can  bind  together  two  hu- 
man beings." — Life  of  Dean 
Hook,  pp.  492^93.] 
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used  seldom,  in  real  necessities — are  good.  Death,  or  worse 
than  death,  comes  from  their  habitual  use,  which  is  alwaj's 
abuse.  Loving  conscientiousness  ;  free  filial  service  ;  justify- 
ing faith  in  the  Redeemer  ;  close,  immediate  communion  with 
the  teaching  and  helping  Spirit  of  God,  devotion  in  the  closet, 
and  then  in  the  Church  ;  and,  following  all  these  and  flowing 
from  them,  believing  worship  and  Holy  Communions  in  the 
Church — these  make  the  Christian's  life-habit.  This  surely 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Roman  dogma  and 
practice  (in  Rome  and  out  of  it)  are  very  late,  full  half  way 
and  more  down  the  ages.  "  Confession  "  always  referred  to 
sins  that  should  keep  back  from  Communion,  whether  the 
exomologesis  was  public  or  private.  Any  confession  as  a 
hahit^  as  requiring  all — even  the  least — sins  to  be  named,  as 
part  of  "  penance  "  requisite  to  pardon,  was  utterly  unknown 
for  many  centuries.  The  idea  or  practice  is  false  and  hurtful. 
....  Your  request  to  give  you  my  views  and  experience  has 
brought  on  you  these  two  sheets  of  unsystematic  converse, 
which  I  hope  you  will  forgive  and,  perhaps,  read  with  some 
sympathy,  as  the  thoughts  and  memories  of  a  brother 
"pedagogue  "  in  the  sacred  sense  of  "  pastor  of  young  souls." 
Always  most  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  Kerfoot.' 


As  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  General  Theological  General  Theo- 
ry       .  1  I'l  ii'ii.  Ti.       logical  Semi- 

beminarj,  and  as  a  bishop  who  desired  his  candidates  nary. 
to  be  educated  at  that  institution,  Bishop  Kerfoot, 


'  [  For  some  interesting  remarks 
on  the  opinions  about  confession 
and  direction  held  by  Bishop 
Whittingham  and  Dr.  Mahan, 
see  Dr.  Brand's  Life,  pp.  345, 
346.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  of  Bishop  W.  (Oct.  6, 
1869)  to  Bishop  K.  refers  to  the 
matter  of  which  Dr.  Brand 
speaks : 

"  You  will  be  as  glad  as  I  am  to 


know    that    Mahan    totally  dis-  ^^,  j/j,;^„ 

claims  the  indistinctness  about 

confession  that  I  attributed  to 

him.    I    understood    of  himself 

two  paragraphs  of  a  letter  to  me 

(of  May  22d)  which  he  meant  of 

ifve  Clewer  Sisters.    He  has  held  in 

England  the  same  ground  which 

I  took  in   that  correspondence. 

He  will  vindicate  himself  in  the 

board." 
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like  otlier  bishops,  took  miioh  interest  in  its  affairs, 
especially  just  before  and  after  the  election  of  Dr. 
Forbes  as  Dean. 

Numerous  letters  are  found  among  the  bishop's 
papers  about  the  Seminary.  The  only  ones  that  need 
be  added  to  this  chapter  are  the  following,  which 
will  show  how  the  Bishops  of  Maryland  and  Pitts- 
burgh worked  together  to  produce  that  happier  state 
of  affairs  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  now 
exists  at  this  most  important  and  best  known  of  all 
our  theological  seminaries. 

The  Bishop  of  Maryland  to  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh, 

Baltimore,  April  2,  1869. 

Mij  Own  Dear  Friend  and  Brother^ — The  aftairs 

of  the  Seminary  I  regard  as  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  lohole 
Church  at  the  present  juncture;  and  to  those  aftairs  the 
presence  of  such  a  man  as  you  at  the  approaching  meeting 
seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence.  Perhaps, 
under  the  direction  from  Above,  such  a  crisis  as  might  be 
brought  about  by  a  discreet  and  cautious,  but  very  bold  and 
firm,  stand  now  taken,  would  save  the  Institution  from  utter 
misdirection  for  half  a  generation. 

It  is  time  that  the  New  York  brethren  should  learn  that 
the  Church  will  not  stand  tampering  and  dallying  with  the 
dangers  before  her.  Were  I  able  to  enter  into  prolonged 
discussion  and  debate,  my  personal  reasons  for  standing 
aloof  from  the  present  management  of  the  Seminary  should 
not  hinder  me  from  doing  my  duty  on  this  occasion ;  but 
I  am  utterly  incompetent  for  the  work.  Younger  men  must 
take  the  lead,  if  anything  is  to  be  done.  I  think  you  will  be 
looked  to  by  those  still  younger  than  you  in  the  House  for 
leadership,  and  that  you  ought  not  to  decline  it.  May  God 
direct  and  bless  you  in  it !     Your  loving, 

W.  R.  Whittingham. 
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p,  S.— Of  the  names  in  the  list  of  nominees,  which  I  have 

not  now  before  me  and  cannot  lay  my  hand  on,  I  remember 

that  of  Mulchahey  was  the  only  one  as  promising  increase  of 

strength  to  the  Seminary ;  but  I  have  no  intimate  linowledge 

either  of  his   theological   acquirements   or  of  his  personal 

qualifications.     I  should  guess  that  it  was  the  Xew  York 

plan  to  elect  him. 

W.  R.  W. 

TJie  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Bishop  of  Maryland. 
Pittsburgh,  April  10,  1869. 

My  Very  Dear  Bishop, — Your  note  came  this  day  a  week 

ago,  and  it  decided  me  to  go  to  New  York.     Dr.  had 

written  to  me  very  earnestly,  and  him  I  saw  by  appointment 
Tuesday  evening. 

Facts  abundant  touching  the  Seminary,  the  extravagancies 
of  the  students  in  their  rooms,  and  when  they  attend  at  the  fan- 
tastics  of  Dr.  Ewer;  the  repulse  of  the  petition  of  fourteen  of 
the  twenty-two  in  the  senior  class  that  the  faculty  would  see  to 
such  things;  the  "let-drift"  poKcy ;  .  .  .  the  exceeding  ex- 
travagancies of  several  of  the  churches  to  which  a  part  of  the 
students  go,  in  one  of  which  (Dr.  Ewer's)  twenty  of  tliem 
perform  in  his  "extra"  services,  etc.,  etc.,  made  up  sad  proof 
of  error  in  worship,  doctrine  and  tone.     I  learned  these  facts 

from  Dr. and  several  others.     I  was  equally  surprised 

and  comforted  by  the  anxiet}'  and  decision  of  the  leading 
clergy  ;  but  no  one  had  dared  to  speak  out :  that  would  alwaj's 
bring  censure.  A  small,  pseudo-Catholic  clique  ruled  the 
rulers;  and  while  no  explicitly  unsound  teaching  marked  the 
lecture-room,  the  chapel  services  in  chancel,  as  well  as  in  the 
congregation,  were  in  several  points  of  the  extreme  sort. 
As  to  the  gross  extravagancies  of  the  ultra  men  in  Xew  York, 

(whose  guest  I  was)  spoke  most  severely,  and  he  could 

bear  a  pretty  good  measure  of  new  modes 


In  the  matter  of  Christ  Church,  Meadville,  where  the  christchurci 
vestry  attempted  to  dismiss  their  rector  because  the 
ser\aces  were  not  of  a  Low-Church  type,  Bishop  Ker- 
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foot  warmly  supported  the  rector,  and  wrote  a  stroog 
letter  to  the  vestry  urging  them  to  rescind  their 
illegal,  ungenerous  and  unchurchly  action.  Meadville 
is  now  a  strong  parish,  with  services  of  a  rather  ad- 
vanced type,  a  surpliced  choir,  etc. 
'IBefonmd      In  the  Same  prompt  manner  the  bishop  acted  in  the 

Episcopal."  . 

case  of  the  quondam  High  Churchman,  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Wilson,  who  undertook  to  omit  the  word  "  regenerate  " 
from  the  Baptismal  OflBce.  These  instances  are  men- 
tioned to  show  that  he  endeavored  to  act  fairly 
towards  all,  and,  while  he  tried  to  prevent  unau- 
thorized or  injudicious  excess,  he  also,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  corrected  any  defect  in  fulfilling  the  directions  of 
the  Prayer-Book  that  came  under  his  notice. 
BMopKerfoot     As  ycars  Went  on,  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  of 

tnthe  General   -,-,.,,.  ,  .,,  i-iz-i  i  r^ 

Convention.  Pittsburgh  mcrcased  rapidly,  and  m  the  General  Con- 
vention of  1871  he  took- a  prominent  part.  He  had 
been  appointed  in  1868  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Bishops  on  "  Uniformity  in  Matters  of 
Ritual" — a  subject  which  the  proposed  Booh  An- 
nexed has  again  brought  prominently  to  the  front. 
The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  the 
Bishops  of  Delaware  (Chairman),  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey  [Odenheimer],  and  Rhode  Island.  The  com- 
mittee presented  to  the  General  Convention  of  1871 
an  elaborate  report  (from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Williams), 
together  with  a  canon  on  Ritual,  which  entered  into 
many  minute  particulars  touching  dress  and  gesture. 
Part  of  this  canon  had  been  drawn  by  the  practised 
hand  of  Bishop  Whittingham,  and  submitted,  at 
Bishop  Kerfoot's  request,  to  the  committee.  It 
forbade 
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"  bowings,  crossings,  genuflections,  prostrations,  reverences, 
bowing  down  upon  or  kissing  the  holy  table,  and  kneeling 
except  as  allowed,  provided  for  or  directed  by  rubric  or 
canon  ;  it  being  provided  that  reverence  at  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  not  intended  to  be  disallowed  ;  and 
it  being  further  provided  that  private,  personal  devotion 
before  or  after  official  ministration  is  not  to  be  understood  to 
include  or  justify  any  of  the  acts  prohibited.'" 

The  minutes  of  the  committee  (carefully  and  neatly 
recorded  by  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  who  was  secre- 
tary) are  very  interesting.  On  most  points  the  five 
bishops  were  unanimous.  If  these  minutes  were  pub- 
lished, they  might  throw  some  light  on  two  interesting 
questions  which  at  this  very  moment  are  agitating  the 
Church :  1.  How  far  is  it  jpossiMe  to  produce  an 
absolute  uniformity  of  public  worship  under  our 
rubrics  in  our  widely  scattered  dioceses,  with  so  many 
difi'erent  needs  and  tastes  ?  2.  How  far  is  it  desirable 
to  legislate  on  these  minute  matters  any  further  than 
is  already  done  by  our  rubrics  ? 

The  canon  of  the  committee  did  not  pass  the  House 
of  Bishops.  The  canon  {against  Ritualism)  which  did 
pass  that  house  (also  drawn  by  Bishop  Whittingham), 
and  which  came  so  very  near  passing  the  House  of 
Deputies,  was  rejected  in  the  latter  body  by  the  single 
vote  of  a  clerical  deputy  from  Maryland  (Dr.  Lewin).^ 


1  [This  is  quoted  as  a  curious 
bit  of  the  historj'  of  the  attempts 
to  legislate  about  Ritualism,  and 
also  as  showing  pretty  plainly 
(in  addition  to  what  has  been 
said  elsewhere)  what  kind  of 
service  and  what  sort  of  ritual 
Bishop  Whittingham  did  not  like. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he 


had  not  in  his  eye  a  certain 
church  in  his  Diocese  when  he 
drew  up  this  catalogue  of  doings 
which  he  wished  to  prohibit;  at 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  what  he  thought 
was  allowed  by  the  letter  of  the 
existing  law.] 

»  Journal  of  1871,  p.  224. 
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Deciaratim  on       In  tliis  Same  convention  the  much-discussed,  and 

Baptism.  n    i         /.  ^^  j      i  •        n 

now  all  but  lorgotten,  "  declaration  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  regenerate  "  in  the  Baptismal  Office  was 
signed  bj  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Bishops 
except  Bishop  Odenheimer,  of  New  Jersey.  Its  object 
was  to  allay  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Cummins 
movement,  to  satisfy  the  "  Nine  Bishops,"  and  to  pre- 
vent further  secessions  in  that  direction.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  this  or  any  like  "  declarations" 
accomplish  the  good  they  design.  Some  acute  criti- 
cisms upon  it  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brand,  together  with 
Bishop  Whittingham's  defense  of  its  language  and 
purpose,  will  be  found  in  the  Zife  of  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham^  Yol.  II,  pp.  146-153.  Bishop  Kerfoot  seems 
to  have  had  some  hand  in  securing  its  passage,  and 
the  accompanying  facsimile  shows  some  of  the  stages 
and  processes  through  which  it  passed,  and  also 
furnishes  a  specimen  of  Bishop  Kerfoot's  handwriting, 
with  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
in  his  correspondence,  found  so  much  fault.  The 
writing  at  the  top  is  in  the  hand  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Potter, 
at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Bishops. 
Bishcm  Ker-  -^^  the  Housc  of  Bishops  sits  with  closed  doors, 
^^*ihe'iimmof  the  outer  world  can  know  only  its  published  pro- 
Bishops.  ceedings  and  such  harmless  personal  gossip  as  will 

occasionally  transpire.  But  even  to  outside  observers 
it  was  plain  that  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  had  the 
confidence  of  his  brethren;  and  though  he  was  by 
nature  far  from  putting  himself  forward,  his  energy, 
his  executive  capacity,  his  strong  common  sense  and 
fearlessness,  seemed  to  make  him  one  of  the  leading 
bishops.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  general  impression 
among  Churchmen.     In  the  intervals  of  business  he 


Cjjc  C^cnxral  dtonbmtion  of  \\i  fnitf slant  Episcopal  Cfeurr^.  Ja^l  ^ 
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would,  like  other  bishops,  write  home  from  the  House 
itself  a  few  hurried  lines  which  would  now  and  then 
mention  what  was  going  on,  especially  any  amusing 
incident  (for  the  bishops  seemed  to  have  not  a  little 
fun  at  times  among  themselves).  From  one  of  these 
letters, from  Boston,  in  1877,  the  following,  meant  only 
for  loving  eyes  at  home,  may  pardonably  be  quoted. 
After  mentioning  a  stirring  debate  on  Marriage  and 
Divorce,  he  continues : 

Just  now  Bishop '  passed  me  and  said  to  me  quietlj', 

"  When  you  have  anything  to  say,  you  show  your  hand 
clearly.-'  "  Not  too  positively,  I  hope?  "  "  No,  no  :  there  is 
no  man  here  whose  course  in  our  House  I  more  admire,"  etc. 
"  Well,"  said  I,  "thank  you  ;  only,  if  the  Irish  in  me  comes 
up  too  much,  come  and  stroke  me  down."  "You  never," 
he  added,  "  go  wrong  that  way." 

Bishop  Whittingham  is  himself  wholly.  As  I  just  said 
to  the  Bishop  of  Maine,  at  my  side,  "  Bishop  Whittingham 
is  a  saint — and  a  child."  The  reverence  towards  him  is 
marvellous.     His  mind,  etc.,  as  good  as  ever. 

This  General  Convention  of  1877  was  the  last  one 
that  either  of  these  bishops  could  attend.  In  1879 
Bishop  Whittingham  rested  from  his  labors,  and  in 
1880  Bishop  Kerfoot  was  too  ill  to  take  his  wonted 
place  among  his  brethren. 

J  [Naming  one  of  the  most  respected  and  beloved  bishops,  some  five 
or  six  years  his  senior  as  a  member  of  the  House.] 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ALL  saints'  chapel. — THE  ORDINATION  VOW. 

Bishop  Kerfoot  had  little  diflficulty  in  most  instances 
in  persuading  his  clergy  to  "follow  with  a  glad  mind 
and  will"  his  "godly  judgments"  in  disputed  ques- 
tions. But  the  case  of  All  Saints'  Chapel  was  an 
exception;  and  as  this  matter  obtained  some  little 
notoriety,  and  somewhat  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Diocese  for  about  three  years,  it  seems  necessary  to 
give  at  least  a  brief  account  of  what  occurred.  It  is 
worth  mentioning,  however,  only  for  the  light  that  it 
throws  upon  Bishop  Kerfoot's  conception  of  the 
Episcopal  oflfice,  and  upon  the  much-discussed  ques- 
tion of  the  true  meaning  of  the  "  godly  admonition  " 
which  every  clergyman  promises  to  obey. 
All  Saints'  The  scrviccs  at  All  Saints'  Chapel  were  of  an 
extreme  Ritualistic  type — or  at  least  what  was  so 
regarded  in  Pittsburgh  at  that  day.  Among  the 
ceremonies  introduced,  there  was  much  elaborate 
"  bowing  to  the  altar  "  on  the  part  of  the  rector  and 
the  choir-boys  on  every  occasion  of  passing  before 
it.  The  ceremony,  as  actually  practised  in  some 
churches,  is  j>uerile,  both  literally  and  metaphori- 
cally. The  bishop  considered  it  objectionable,  and 
sure,  at  that  time,  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the 
Church ;  he  also  thought  it  symbolical  of  erroneous 
teaching  about  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Whether  it  is 
really  symbolical  of  erroneous  doctrine,  or   of  any 
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doctrine  whatsoever,  may  be  an  open  question,  but  it 
has  no  bearing  on  the  obligation  to  obey  the  "  godly 
admonition  "  of  one's  bishop.  That  depends  upon  the 
lawfulness  of  the  command,  not  upon  the  clergyman's 
opinion  of  its  expediency. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1867,  Bishop  Kerfoot 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  rector  of  All  Saints'  Chapel, 
a  young  clergyman  from  Marj^land,  whom  (acting  for 
Bishop  Whittingham)  he  had  ordained  the  year 
before.  In  this  letter,  while  commending  his  pres- 
byter's zeal,  he  entreated  him  to  abandon  the  ceremony 
of  bowing  to  the  altar.  The  presbyter  refused  to 
yield  to  the  request  of  his  reverend  father  in  God,  on 
the  ground  that  to  do  so  would  be  "  to  surrender 
principles  which  he  could  not  give  up  without  giving 
up  his  faith  in  the  Incarnation  "!  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  presbyter  did  not,  in  any  of  his  numerous 
letters,  succeed  in  making  it  clear  that  to  give  up  a 
nod  of  the  head,  or  any  attitude  of  the  body  ;  that  to 
perform  the  service  as  his  present  bishop  did,  or  as 
his  former  bishop  (Whittingham)  had  done,  or  as  he 
himself  had  always  been  content  to  do  until  these 
new  notions  became  prevalent,  was  in  any  manner 
giving  up  his  faith  in  the  Incarnation.  But  his  con- 
scientiousness and  eari  estness  none  who  know  him 
would  for  an  instant  doubt;  nor  should  he  be  too 
much  blamed  for  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  his 
bishop.  The  fault  lay  rather  with  the  system  of 
which  he  was  a  devotee.  It  was  a  system,  as  has  been 
often  pointed  out,  which  taught,  or  if  it  did  not  teach, 
which  seemed  to  lead,  men  to  carry  out  their  own 
fancies  about  what  was  "  Catholic,"  and  array  them- 
selves against  their  "bishop  and  other  chief  ministers. 
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who  according  to  the  canons  of  the  Church  might 
have  the  charge  and  government  over  them.'" 


Bp  n'hitfmg-     '  "^^^  following  is  an  illustra- 


fiatn  and  the 
Ilitualigtf. 


tion  of  the  spirit  of  those  times, 
and  also  shows  the  workings  of 
Bishop  Whittingham's  mind  in 
his  first  encounter  with  the 
Ritualistic  movement.  During 
the  early  years  of  Ritualism,  the 
writer  of  this  biography  attended 
a  service  one  Sunday  morning  at 
a  well-known  church  in  Balti- 
more. There  were  several  clergy, 
including  the  bishop,  assembled 
in  the  vestry,  robing  for  divine 
service.  The  bishop  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  some  arrange- 
ment which  he  percfeived  to  be  in 
progress  in  regard  to  the  Holy 
Communion,  the  details  of  which 
cannot  now  be  distinctly  recalled. 
It  was  some  matter  of  real, 
though  not  of  supreme,  impor- 
tance.  Bishop  Whittingham 
desired  the  service  to  be  as  it 
had  always  been  in  his  Diocese, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  old 
usage  of  the  American  Church. 
The  rector  of  the  church  pro- 
tested, and  began  to  quote  or 
refer  to  some  canon  of  the  ancient 
Church  which  he  had  discovered 
— probably  in  some  popular 
Ritualistic  "  directorium."  "I 
know  all  that,  I  know  all  that," 
said  the  bishop,  interrupting ; 
"  but  this  Church  is  for  her 
presbyters  the  interpreter  of 
Catholic  usage ;  her  he  is  bound 
to  follow  while  he  holds  her 
commission,  and  not  his  own 
fancies  and  preferences  as  to 
what  is  Catholic."  Still  the 
rector   pressed  his   point.    The 


bell  had  ceased  ringing ;  there 
was  no  time  for  further  discus- 
sion: the  hour  for  service  had 
arrived. 

Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  in  his  robes  (and  he  was 
head  and  shoulders  above  the 
assembled  clergy  in  physical  as 
in  intellectual  stature),  the 
bishop,  with  sad  and  touching 
emphasis,  spoke  to  this  effect : 
"Very  well,  very  well;  have  it 
your  own  way ;  do  as  you  please. 
I  have  only  this  remark  to  make 
— that  I  am  finding  out  every 
day  how  full  of  meaning  is  our 
Lord's  prophecy  to  His  apostle 
Peter :  '  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto 
thee,  when  thou  wast  young, 
thou  girdedst  thyself,  and 
walkedst  whither  thou  wouldest ; 
but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou 
shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands, 
and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and 
carry  thee  u'hiihcr  thou  wouldest 
not.''  There  was  a  time  when  I 
was  thought  to  know  something 
of  these  matters,  and  when  my 
wishes  had  some  weight  with 
my  clergy. — 'Direct  us,  0  Lord, 
with  Thy  most  gracious  favor,''  " 
etc.,  going  on  with  the  prayer 
commonly  used  by  him  before 
leaving  the  vestry  to  enter  the 
chancel.  Even  this  appeal  had 
no  effect:  the  Ritualist  carried 
his  point ;  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  venerated  of  Ameri- 
can bishops  sat  in  his  Episco- 
pal chair  and  saw  his  wishes 
completely  set  aside. 
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More  than  a  year  passed.  The  bishop  waited,  hoping 
matters  might  improve,  and  that  the  Pastoral  Letter 
of  the  House  of  Bishops  of  1868  might  have  some 
influence.  But  he  was  disappointed.  At  length,  on 
the  2d  of  April,  1869,  Bishop  Kerfoot  issued  his 
"godly  admonition"  requiring  the  rector  of  AW^iamr^'''^""'' 
Saints'  to  omit  from  the  public  services  of  the  Church 
the  bowing  to  the  Lord's  Table,  as  heretofore  taught 
and  practised  in  that  chapel.  The  bishop  explained 
that  this  course  was  taken  and  these  authoritative 
terms  used  only  because  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
any  less  oflBcial  language  would  be  regarded  by  his 
presbyter  "  as  insufiicient  to  express  a  claim  to  obe- 
dience." 

This  official  admonition  being,  like  the  paternal 
request,  disregarded,  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  May, 
1869,  refused  to  admit  All  Saints'  Chapel  into  union 
with  the  Diocese,  or  to  allow  its  lay  delegates  seats  in 
their  body. 

As  may  be  supposed,  a  chapel  at  war  with  the 
bishop  and  convention  had  but  a  languishing  exist- 
ence. The  bishop,  of  course,  never  again  entered  its 
walls,  but  required  all  candidates  for  Confirmation  to 
be  presented  to  him  at  other  churches.  Not  long 
after  these  events,  the  excellent  and  pious  layman,  by 
w^iose  well-meant  liberality  the  project  had  been 
chiefly  sustained,  died,  and  the  presbyter  sought 
letters  dimissory  to  his  former  Diocese  of  Maryland. 
At  this  point,  however,  there  arose  a  new  and  serious 
difficulty.  How  could  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  give 
him  the  usual  letters,  which  require  the  bishop  to 
certify  (among  other  matters)  that  the  clergyman 
transferred  is  "not  justly  liable   to   evil   report   for 
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error  in  religion"?  One  of  the  crying  evils  of  the 
time,  of  which  bishops  often  complain,  is  that  clergy- 
men pass  from  one  Diocese  to  another  with  regular 
papers,  etc.,  when  they  are  not  entitled  to  them. 
Bishop  Kerfoot  may  have  been  too  particular,  but  his 
scrupulous  conscience  sometimes  gave  him  trouble  in 
these  cases. 

Desirous  to  make  things  as  easy  as  possible,  he 
thought  that,  from  his  intimate  relations  with  the  Bishop 
of  Maryland  (who  knew  all  about  the  case),  he  might 
frame  a  dimissory  letter,  in  his  own  words,  which 
Bishop  Whittingham,  punctilious  as  he  was  known  to 
be,  might  be  willing  to  accept.  Bishop  Kerfoot  had 
no  objection  to  the  presbyter's  settling  in  any  Diocese 
whose  bishop  would  receive  him ;  the  sole  difficulty 
was  that  he  could  not  put  his  signature  to  a  statement 
which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  strictly  correct. 

His  first  letter  not  being  answered  soon,  he  wrote  a 
second  one,  saying  every  kind  and  true  thing  he  could 
think  of,  urging  Bishop  Whittingham  to  receive  the 
presbyter,  and  to  waive  the  informality  of  his  letter 
dimissory.  This  second  letter,  found  among  his 
papers,  is  endorsed  as  never  sent,  because  at  the 
moment  of  dispatching  it  the  following  communica- 
mgha^nihmgM^^^^  ^'"^^^  Bishop  Whittingham  was  received,  which 
abmdit.  settled  the  question,  and  may  well  close  the  story  of 

the  troublesome  and  troubled  life  of  All  Saints' 
Chapel,  Pittsburgh : 

The  Bishop  of  Maryland  to  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 

Baltimore,  Sept.  5,  1871. 
My  Dear  Kerfoot^ — I  have  left  your  double  note  of  June 
27th  a  long  while  unanswered,  because  the  matter — mostly  in 
your  way  of  doing  it — perplexed  me  more  than  a  little. 
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In  almost  any  other  imaginable  case,  knowing  what  I  did 
of  your  past  relations  with  the  man,  I  should,  on  sight  of  the 
exceptional  tenor  of  your  letter  of  transfer,  have  at  once 
declined  to  receive  it,  and  thrown  the  bearer  upon  his 
canonical  remedy. 

But  I  knew  's  infirmity,  and  believed  that  it  might 

be  better  for  him  to  get  back  to  quiet  and  unoffending  ways  in 
the  old  surroundings  of  his  natal  Diocese  than  it  would  else- 
where, and  upon  examining  into  his  prospects  of  work,  I 
found  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  his  taking  a  position 
favorable  to  such  a  process  of  ecclesiastical  convalescence. 

Yet  it  was  an  uncertain  one,  and  attended  with  a  possible 
alternative  that  would  throw  him  here,  as  with  you,  into  the 
attitude  of  a  fugleman  for  the  ranks  of  a  certain  class  of 
would-be  reformers.  I  told  him,  therefore,  that  my  treat- 
ment of  his  letter  of  transfer  must  depend  on  his  settlement 
here  ;  if  he  would  give  me  reasonable  satisfaction  about  that, 
I  would  make  his  case  an  exception,  and  accept  his  letter 
without  further  question. 

At  first  the  prospect  looked  squally,  and  if  alone 

had  had  the  management  of  his  affair,  I  am  afraid  it  would 
have  gone  wrong.  But,  happily,  the  principal  say  in  the 
arrangement  belonged  to  a  man  of  easier  temper  and  more 
discretion.    After  necessary  delays,  Dr.  Hodges  was  able  and 

willing  to  offer a  position  well  suited  to  his  capacity, 

tastes   and   experience ;  and,   on   full  explanation  with   me, 

distinctly  bound  himself  for  that  there  should  be  no 

attempted  improvements  in  ritual,  and  no  introduction  of 
new  standards  of  doctrine,  discipline  or  practice.  I  then 
promised,  on  satisfaction  that  accepted  such  disposi- 
tion of  his  com'se,  to  accept  his  transfer  and  make  his  settle- 
ment canonical.  Yesterday  I  saw  him,  and  he  declares  his 
compliance  with  Dr.  H.'s  terms.  I  am  therefore  willing  now 
to  accept  him  from  you,  and  beg  you  to  take  this  as  my  notice 
of  such  acceptance. 

I  had  occasion,  a  week  or  two  ago,  to  bestir  myself  in 
another  way  to  the  same  ^ndi— precautionary  measures  against 
medicevalizitig  reformers.     Notice,  after  appearing  in  several 
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other  quarters,  found  its  way  in  formal  shape  into  the  Balti- 
more papers,  of  lectures  on  Ritualism,  etc.,  to  be  delivered  in 
Jlev.  Dr.  lAttk-  the  principal  cities  by  the  eminent  Dr.  Littledale.  I  instantly 
penned  a  brief  confidential  circular  to  the  twelve  or  fifteen 
of  my  clergy  who  were  likely,  either  of  themselves  or  by 
importunity  of  others,  to  be  enlisted  in  the  new  crusade,  and 
expressed  my  strong  conviction  of  its  untimeliness,  and 
earnest  hope  that  they  would  neither  suggest  nor  facilitate 
L.'s  appearance  in  my  Diocese.  I  also  wrote,  confidentially, 
endorsing  copies  of  the  circular  to  [naming  ten  of  the  leading 
bishops],  informing  them  what  I  had  done,  besides  communi- 
cating more  fully  with  Lay  and  Pinkney.  From  W.,  P.,  S. 
and  A.  I  have  received  letters  of  warm  approval  and  thanks. 
Lay  and  Pinkney  both  heartily  concur  with  me.  I  have 
some  reason  to  hope  that  the  step  may  have  stopped  Little- 
dale's  project 

We  have  all  been   more  or  less  ailing  all   through   the 
summer,   and  are  now  sadly  distraught  in  anticipation  of 
coming  demands'  upon  our  energies,  but  nN-\>  mni. 
Your  loving  friend, 

W.  R.  Whittingham. 


There  is  no  space  nor  need  to  record  the  details  and 
various  steps  of  this  Ritualistic  controversy.  Bishop 
Kerfoot  felt  in  regard  to  it,  as  the  present  writer  does 
in  going  over  the  storj,  how^  petty  and  trifling  often- 
times are  the  matters  which  come  to  the  surface  in 
these  unfortunate  disputes  and  occupy  the  public 
mind.  It  annoyed  him  to  appear  to  be  making  too 
much  of  merely  external  matters,  or  to  seem  to  be 
opposing  anything  that  was  meant,  however  mis- 
takenly, to  promote  reverence  in  worship.     But  the 

'  [The  allusion  is  to  the  ap-  I  in  October,  Bishop  Selwyn,  of 
preaching  General  Convention,  Lichfield,  being  Bishop  Whitting- 
which  assembled    in    Baltimore    i    ham's  guest.] 
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real  question  that  lay  nnderDeath  was  not  a  trifling 
one.  Extreme  Ritualism  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  positive 
obstacle  to  Church  progress  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  that  portion  of  the  Church  of  God  of 
which  he  had  been  made  the  "overseer."  Ritual 
that  might  to-day  be  not  only  harmless,  but  even 
useful,  in  Pittsburgh,  was  in  those  days  quite  the 
reverse.  The  true  question  was,  in  fact,  whether  the  J-^*  ''^^  ?''«»- 
new  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  was  to  be  directed  by 
the  father  in  Christ  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  charge  {divinely  appointed  the  Ritualists  were 
constantly  insisting),  or,  it  might  be,  by  a  few  young 
priests  fresh  from  a  theological  seminary — not  unfre- 
quently  new  converts  from  some  other  Protestant 
denomination — full  of  their  fancies  about  what  was 
"Catholic,"  and  with  all  that  imprudent  ardor  and 
rush  that  is  proverbially  characteristic  of  the  in- 
experienced. In  short,  was  the  commander-in-chief, 
who  knew  the  plans  of  the  campaign  and  who  could 
overlook  the  whole  field,  to  control  the  operations 
of  the  army,  or  should  the  colonels,  captains  and 
drummer-boys  of  the  various  regiments  and  com- 
panies dictate  to  the  general  ?  Or,  if  not  that,  were 
they  to  march  as  they  pleased  and  act  as  they  saw  fit, 
each  in  his  place,  however  ill-advised  their  per- 
formances might  be  in  the  eyes  of  their  superior 
officers? 

The  meaning  of  the  ordination  vow,  therefore,  is  a 
question  of  real  moment,  and  the  biographies  of  dis- 
tinguished bishops  are  places  where  one  might  expect 
some  light  to  be  thrown  upon  the  subject.  Not  a 
year,  scarcely  a  month,  passes  without  the  question 
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coming  up  in  some  of  our  numerous  dioceses,'  and  the 
most  extraordinary  ground  has  been  taken  to  justify 
the  repeated  resistance  which  we  have  witnessed  to  the 
authority  of  bishops.  It  may  therefore,  before  dis- 
missing this  topic,  be  worth  while  to  add  a  few  words 
to  show  that  Bishop  Kerfoot  was  entirely  in  accord 
with  leading  authorities  of  the  High-Church  school 
in  which  he  had  been  trained. 
Hisoumprac-        Jn  the  first  place,  he  expected  no  more  obedience 

ttce  as  a  presoy-  r  ^  r 

'«■•  than   he  had   always   rendered  to  his  own  bishops, 

Onderdonk,  in  New  York ;  Whittingham,  in  Mary- 
land ;  and  Williams,  in  Connecticut.  When  Bishop 
Whittingham  wrote  to  him,  in  1843,  to  put  out  his 
candles  at  St.  James's,  and  to  charge  Dwight  Lyman 
and  Mrs.  Tilghman  not  to  ruin  the  newly-established 
school  by  their  symbolism,  as  he  called  it — Ritualism 
being  then  a  word  unknown — would  it  not  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  Kerfoot,  a  young  clergyman  from 
New  York,  had  told  the  Bishop  of  Maryland  that  the 
two  lights  were  prescribed  in  English  canons;  that 
they  symbolized  "  the  two  natures  of  our  Lord,"  and 
that  he  could  not  put  them  out  without  surrendering 
his  faith  in  the  Incarnation  ?  And  then  suppose  he 
had  gone  on  to  instruct  his  bishop  in  canon  law,  and 
had  informed  him  that  he  had  no  right  to  issue  any 
"  godly  admonition,"  except  a  sentence  pronounced 
after  trial  and  conviction,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
the  lights  should  go  on  burning  !  Yet  this  is  very 
much  the  way  in  which  not  a  few  bishops  have  been 
treated  in  recent  years. 

Three   authorities   will   be   quoted,   Hugh   Davey 

>  The  reader  will  recall  instances  for  himself  from  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Missouri,  Kansas,  etc. 
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Evans,  Bishop  Whittingham  and  Canon  IAMor\.  Three  muhor- 
Strange  to  say,  the  opinion  of  the  first  two  can  be 
accurately  given  in  the  lucid  language  of  Archbishop 
Whately.  At  the  time  when  the  well-known  Mary- 
land controversies  were  at  fever-heat,  it  happened  that 
Archbisliop  Whately  issued  an  admonition  to  a  Low- 
Church  clergyman  for  some  doings  in  connection 
with  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  which  His  Grace  of 
Dublin  disapproved.  When  the  clergyman  wrote  to 
inquire  what  he  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
ordination  vow,  the  archbishop  addressed  to  him  one 
of  his  able  and  elaborate  letters  on  the  subject.  The 
whole  occurrence  was  a  godsend  at  that  juncture  to 
Bishop  Whittingham  and  Hugh  Davey  Evans.  Here 
was  a  distinguished  bishop,  celebrated  for  his  logical 
power  and  clear  style — decidedly  not  a  High  Church- 
man— taking  the  very  ground,  on  Episcopal  authority, 
for  which  Whittingham  and  Evans  had  been  con- 
tending. The  letter  was  quietly  reprinted  in  The 
True  Catholic  (Yol.  lY,  pp.  82-85),  without  a  word 
of  comment,  under  the  significant  title,  "  Letter  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  on  the  Ordination  Yow."  The 
letter  is  so  valuable  in  itself  as  a  treatment  of  this 
disputed  question  that  it  would  be  well  worth  repro- 
ducing entire  from  the  old  Church  magazine  where, 
along  with  many  other  treasures,  it  lies  buried.  Boom 
can  be  made,  however,  for  only  a  few  paragraphs,  and 
these,  it  must  be  remembered,  represent  not  only 
Whately's  opinions,  but  also  those  of  Hugh  Davey 
Evans  and  Whittingham : 

Palace,  Dublin,  1 4th  March,  1846. 
....  Were  I  to  say  that  a  bishop  has  no  right  to  forbid  any-  Archbishop 
thing  "  not  contrary  to  the  laws  or  canons,"  etc.,  I  should  be 
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reducing  that  office  to  that  of  a  regulator  of  mere  insignificant 
trifles — a  kind  of  master  of  the  ceremonies — an  office  which 
would  not  need  a  bishop  for  each  diocese,  but  might  be 
adequately  discharged  b}'^  one  of  the  humbler  officers  of  the 
royal  household  acting  for  the  whole  empire.  And  even  in 
these  trifles  he  might  be  obeyed  or  disobeyed  at  pleasure 
wherever  "  the  laws  "  had  made  no  decision. 

In  fact,  the  vow  so  solemnly  made  would  evidently  be  a 
mere  idle  mockery,  if  we  were  to  understand  a  bishop's  admo- 
nitions to  be  entitled  to  obedience  only  in  things  already 
determined  by  the  Church  or  the  civil  government, — to  be 
binding  just  in  those  cases  wherein  one  is  equally  bound 
without  any  admonition.  This,  surely,  would  be  a  "non- 
natural  mode  of  interpreting." 
^eatimgof  And  equally  nugatory  would  it  be  to  interpret  "  godly  "  as 
meaning  what  is,  in  each  clergyman's  opinion,  conducive  to  a 
desirable  religious  object.  For  each  is  already  bound  in  con- 
science to  do,  in  all  things  left  to  his  conduct  and  control, 
whatever  he  thinks  likely  to  promote  the  religious  and  moral 
good  of  his  people. 
Onelimit  What,  then,  you  may  say,  is  the  limit?  since  some  limit 
there  must  be.  In  the  first  place,  the  word  "  godly  "  is  one 
limit,  in  the  meaning  in  which  every  man  of  sense  must  per- 
ceive it  was  used — viz. :  "of  or  relating  to  God  " — pertaining 
to  religious  (as  distinguished  from  secular)  matters.  Our 
older  writers  commonly  use  this  term,  and  also  '*  ghostly  " 
(what  we  now  more  commonly  call  "  spiritual  "),  to  denote 
what  has  reference  to  religion,  as  distinguished  from  what  are 
called  "  human  affairs."  A  clergyman's  voting,  for  instance, 
for  a  member  of  Parliament  or  the  like  does  not  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  a  bishop. 
Another  \mpm--  j3ut  there  is  another  most  important  limitation,  which,  even 
if  it  were  not  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  oath  administered, 
would  be  plainly  suggested  to  every  candid  and  intelligent 
mind  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  As  in  Paul's  admoni- 
tion to  "children  to  obey  their  parents  in  all  things,"  so  here 
we,  of  course,  understand  the  limitation  "  in  all  lawful  and 
honest  commands."    Anything  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
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realm,  or  of  the  Church — anything  immoral  or  contrary  to 
God's  Word— no  one,  of  course,  can  be  bound  to  by  any 
vow. 

And  the  like  holds  good  in  all  other  cases.  Soldiers  ought 
to  obey  their  officers ;  and  if  each  soldier  were  to  march  or 
fight  according  to  his  private  judgment,  they  would  be, 
though  individually  good  warriors,  an  undisciplined  rabble, 
easily  defeated  by  half  their  number  of  regular  troops  ;  but  if 
a  general  should  be  a  traitor,  and  lead  his  troops  to  war 
against  their  king  and  country,  they  would  be  bound  to 
disobey  him. 

If,  for  instance,  a  bishop  of  a  diocese  in  which  I  held  a  instuncea. 
cure,  should  desire  his  clergy  to  abstain  from  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  or  to  inculcate  views  which  I  was 
convinced  were  at  variance  with  those  of  our  Communion 
service  or  baptismal  service,  or  with  any  of  the  formularies  or 
Articles  ;  or  if  he  should  urge  us  to  incite  the  people  to  resist 
government,  etc.,  I  should  consider  that  I  was  under  a  prior 
obligation  on  the  opposite  side. 

But,  then,  in  order  to  make  good  this  plea,  I  must  be 
satisfied  tliat  I  am  under  a  specific  obligation  to  that  particular 
thing  which  the  bishop  forbids.  In  the  supposed  case  I 
should  be  bound  to  inculcate  those  very  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  Church  which  he  bids  me  oppose  or 
suppress.  But  as  for  the  mere  general,  conscientious  obliga- 
tion to  do  everything  (that  is  left  to  my  discretion)  with  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  sound  religion  and  morality 
according  to  the  best  of  my  own  judgment,  this  would  not  be 
a  valid  plea  in  opposition  to  the  specific  admonition  of  the 
bishop  as  to  some  particular  point.  For  that  general  obliga- 
tion extends  to  all  parts  of  the  ministerial  duties.  And  it 
would  be,  as  I  said  before,  making  the  vow  nugatory,  to  say 
that  I  am  to  obey  the  bishop  only  when  he  directs  me  to  do 
what  I  felt  conscientiously  bound  to  before 

The  subject  was  also  skilfully  treated  some  nine  Hugh  uavey 
years  later  by  Hugh  Davey  Evans,  in  his  work  on  The 
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Episcopate}  The  particular  topic  of  the  "  godly  admo- 
nition "  is  handled  in  the  clearest  style,  but  with  great 
moderation,  in  the  compass  of  some  five  or  six  pages 
(pp.  182-188).  He  makes  it  plain  that  the  "godly 
judgment"  of  the  Ordinal  and  the  "lawful  direc- 
tions "  of  the  Institution  Office  "  cannot  be  mere 
repetitions  of  the  existing  laws  with  directions  to 
obey  them."    He  adds : 

No  man  can  be  bound  to  do  that  which  he  believes  to  be 
evil ;  but  if  he  is  to  act  in  concert  with  others,  he  must  act 
under  authority ;  and  it  is  of  the  nature  of  authority  that  it 
may  oblige  men  to  do  that  which  they  may  think  unpleasant, 
inconvenient,  nugatory  or  inexpedient. 

It  seems  clear  that  unless  the  conscience  of  the  inferior 
tell  him,  not  merely  that  the  act  which  he  is  required  to  do  is 
unpleasant  or  inconvenient  to  himself,  or  useless  or  inexpe- 
dient for  the  public,  or  even  all  four,  but  that  it  is  absolutely 
sinful — contrary  to  the  law  of  God — he  is  bound  to  obey. 
The  rule  of  his  obedience  is  the  lawfulness  of  the  command, 
its  consistency  with  law,  not  his  own  judgment  as  to  its  pro- 
priety in  any  other  point  of  view.  Moreover,  his  disobedience 
is  to  be  justified  as  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  not 
of  an  abstract  idea  of  liberty,  which  may  lead  him  to  doubt 
whether  the  command  given  be  warranted  by  some  existing 
law  (p.  185). 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  accustomed  to 
interpret  language  accurately — still  more,  any  one 
who   professes  the    old    High-Church   theory   about 


> "  An  Essay  on  the  Episcopate  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  Hugh  Davey  Evans,  LL.  D., 


Lecturer  on  History  and  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  Law  in  the  College 
of  St.  James,  Maryland."  Phila- 
delphia: 1855. 
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bishops — can  fail  to  see  the    force  of  Hugh   Davey 
Evans's  arguments/ 

The  theory  of  the  Episcopate  so  ably  maintained 
by  Hugh  Davey  Evans  was  well  known  to  be  that  of  * 

Bishop  Wbittingham,  another  of  the  great  Wi^h.- bi).  w/iuting- 
Church  leaders;  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  give  a 
veritable  specimen  of  one  of  Bishop  Whittingham's 
"  godly  admonitions."  The  one  which  follows  is  nota- 
ble for  two  reasons :  1.  It  is  expressed  in  terms 
which  bring  out  his  conception  of  a  bishop's  powers 
and  duty,  and  a  clergyman's  correlative  obligation; 
2.  The  point  to  which  it  relates  (the  use  of  wafer 
bread)  is  by  some  ritualists  (taking  the  word  in  its 
ancient  as  well  as  in  its  modern  sense)  regarded  as 
expressly  left  open,  while  by  others  it  is  even  said 


>  What  the  early  Tractarians 
thought,  we  know  from  a  strik- 
ing passage  in  1he  Apologia  of  Car- 
dinal Newman,  that  illustrious 
writer  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  said  that  "  he  could  scarcely, 
even  if  he  tried,  compose  a  sen- 
tence that  would  not  be  a  thing  of 
beauty,"  {JItmoirs  of  J.  R.  Hope- 
Scott,  II,  p.  284).  Dr.  Newman 
says,  among  other  things:  "But 
what  to  me  was  jure  divino  was 
the  voice  of  my  bishop  in  his  own 
person.  My  own  bishop  was  my 
Pope;  I  knew  no  other;  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Apostles,  the  Vicar 
of  Christ.  This  was  but  a  prac- 
tical exhibition  of  the  Anglican 
theory  of  Church  Government,  as 
I  had  already  drawn  it  out  myself 
after  various  Anglican  divines. 
This  continued  aU  through  my 


course ;  when  at  length,  in  1845, 
I  wrote  to  Bishop  Wiseman,  in 
whose  Vicariate  I  found  myself, 
to  announce  my  conversion,  I 
could  And  nothing  better  to  say 
to  him  than  that  I  would  obey  the 
Pope  as  I  had  obeyed  my  own 
bishop  in  the  Anglican  Church.''''  .  . 
How  utterly  difierent  this  spirit 
is  from  that  with  which  we  have 
been  familiar  in  later  years  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England  ! 
When  the  modern  Ritualist  goes 
to  Rome  (as  he  now  and  then 
does),  the  very  first  lesson  he 
learns  is  that  the  privilege  of  dis- 
obeying, and  even  of  abusing,  his 
bishop  is  a  "Protestant"  right 
which  will  not  be  put  up  with  for 
a  moment ;  he  then  readily  aban- 
dons it,  having  learned  that  it  is 
not  "  Catholic." 
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that,  according  to  the  rubrics  of  the  American  Prayer- 
Book,  wafer  bread  is  to  be  preferred  ! ' 


*  The  Bishop  of  Maryland  to  the  Rev. ,  Rector  of 

Church,  Baltimore.'^ 

A  "■  godly advio-  Rev.  and  Dear  Brother, — Having  recently  learned  that  in 
several  instances  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
more  or  less  public,  is  made  with  the  use  of  wafer,  or  of 
bread  impressed  into  form  of  wafer,  in  some  cases  unleavened, 
from  which  introduction  into  the  Diocese  of  usages  novel, 
inconvenient,  alien  to  the  mind  and  wont  of  our  branch  of 
the  Church,  and  tending  to  the  oflence  of  weak  consciences, 
and  great  disturbance  of  mind  among  communicants,  very 
evil  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended — in  some  cases  are 
already  manifesting  themselves— I  deem  it  binding  on  me  by 
solemn  vows  to  set  forward  peace  and  quietness  in  my 
Diocese,  and  faithfully  to  maintain  the  discipline  and  worship 
of  the  Church  according  to  its  established  order ;  to  declare, 


» The  logical  process  by  whicli 
this  conclusion  is  reached  is 
this :  The  English  rubric  says 
explicitly:  "And  to  take  away 
all  occasion  of  dissension  and 
superstition  which  any  person 
hath  or  might  have  concerning 
the  bread  and  wine,  it  shall  suffice 
that  the  bread  be  such  as  is  usual 
to  be  eaten ;  but  the  best  and 
purest  wheat  bread  that  conven- 
iently may  be  gotten." 

This  important  rubric  was 
deliberately  omitted  by  the 
American  revisers  in  1789. 
"But,"  say  the  Low  Churchmen 
(ignorant  where  their  principles 
would  carry  them),  "omission  is 
prohibition  ;  wherever  the  Ameri- 
can  Prayer-Book  omits  an 
English  rubric,  the  thing  omitted 


is  thereby  forbidden."  Hence,  in 
the  American  Church  ordinary 
wheat  bread  is  forbidden,  and  by 
implication  wafer  bread  (the 
other  use)  is  commanded!  This 
may  be  a  mere^'ew  d' esprit,  but  at 
all  events  it  is  a  clever  argu- 
rac7itum  ad  hominem  when  ad- 
dressed to  any  one  who  main- 
tains that  "  omission  is  pro- 
hibition." 

» It  may  be  well  to  add  that 
the  presbyter  to  whom  this  was 
addressed  (the  Rev.  J.  Richey) 
obeyed  it.  Though  a  very  ad- 
vanced Churchman,  he  had  not 
reached  the  point  of  disregarding 
an  official  admonition  of  his 
bishop,  and  with  his  loyal  nature, 
it  is  not  likely  he  ever  would 
have  gone  so  far. 
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in  virtue  of  my  office  and  authority  as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Maryland,  that,  by  the  usage  of  the  said  Diocese,  iu  the 
administratiou  of  the  Holy  Communion,  the  bread  required 
by  the  rubrics  of  the  order  for  such  administration  is  wheaten 
bread  made  as  is  customary  for  ordinary  use. 

And  in  discharge  of  the  same  office,  and  hy  the  same 
authority  as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland,  /  do  hereby 
admonish  all  and  sundry  the  presbyters  of  my  said  Diocese, 
and  you  in  particular,  to  give  heed,  in  all  administrations  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  whether  stated  or  otherwise,  whether 
public  or  private,  that  the  bread  used  be  such  as  is  described 
in  the  foregoing  my  declaration  and  godly  judgment,  and  none 
other. 

Looking  assuredly  for  your  fulfilment  of  solemn  promise 
by  reverent  obedience  with  a  glad  mind  and  will  to  this  my 
authoritative  judgment  and  admonition,  I  am,  very  faithfully, 
your  loving  friend  and  brother, 

W.  R.  Whittingham,' 

Bishop  of  Maryland, 


'  That  High-Church  principles 
are  sometimes  painfully  inconve- 
nient to  those  who  profess  them, 
may  be  freely  admitted.  And 
this  is  doubtless  the  reason  why 
they  are  sometimes  abandoned 
in  such  an  abrupt  and  amusing 
manner.  The  pretty  shoe  that 
we  recommend  to  others  does 
not  seem  quite  so  admirable 
when  it  pinches  our  own  foot. 
The  galled  jade  may  wince,  so 
long  as  our  withers  remain 
unwrung.  Bishop  Whittingham, 
on  the  contrary,  delighted  in 
proving  his  sincerity  by  main- 
taining his  principles  under  diffi- 
culties. The  more  the  shoe 
pinched,  the  more  pleasure  did 
he  take  in  showing  that  he  could 
wear  it.  One  of  his  clergy,  who 
was  intimate  with  him,  ventured 


once  to  expostulate  with  him  :  Bp.  Wliitting- 

"  But,  bishop,  you  allow  Mr. ^"^'"^  ^w 

and  Mr. to  do  such-and-such  High-Ci'mrch 

things  without  reproof.  Why  do  Priimples. 
you  keep  all  your  godly  admoni- 
tions for  usP''  "Because,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  am  sure  you  will 
heed  them.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  our 
Low-Church  brethren.  Besides, 
what  is  the  use  of  a  man's  having 
principles,  and  especially  High- 
Church  principles,  if  he  can't 
carry  them  out,  '  though  it  were 
to  his  own  hiudrance '  ?  " 

Once  again  he  was  expound- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Episcopate 
in  a  truly  Ignatian  strain — that 
the  presbyter  ought  to  receive 
his  Catholic  truth  through  his 
bishop,  etc.  "But,"  said  his 
friend,  a  young  presbyter  of 
whom  he  was  fond,  "  this  works 
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Canon  Liddon.  The  last  quotation  will  be  from  Canon  Liddon's 
now  famous  sermon  at  the  consecration  of  Bishops 
King  and  Bickersteth  (1886).  The  title,  "A  Father 
in  Christ,"  gives  the  keynote  to  his  thought  and 
argument,  which  is  presented  with  all  his  winning 
persuasiveness  and  grace  of  style. 


admirably  well  while  I  am  in  the 
Diocese  of  Maryland.  But, 
bishop,  suppose  that  I  were  a 
presbyter  of  the  Diocese  of  Vir- 
«/wja.?"  "Oh!"  said  Bishop 
Whittiugham,  laughing  merrily, 
and  holding  up  his  hands  in  real 
or  pretended  horror,  "God  for- 
bid, my  dear  P ,   that  your 

lot  should  ever  be  cast  in  the 
Diocese  of  Virginia !  " 
JT.  B.  E.  and  Hugh  Davey  Evans  was  another 
Bif/iop  McJl-  ijo  not  only  called  himself  a 
Trve  Catholic,  but  had  the  incon- 
venient habit  of  being  logical. 
In  1846,  Bishop  Mcllvaine  refused 
to  consecrate  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Columbus,  unless  the  rector  and 
vestry  would  remove  their 
"altar"  and  "substitute  what 
Bishop  Ridley  in  his  visitation 
articles  called  a  '  right  table,' 
'  an  honest  table,'  'a  table  stand- 
ing on  legs.''  "  The  young  rector, 
the  Rev.  H.  L.  Richards— prob- 
ably at  that  date  almost  the 
only  "High  Churchman"  west 
of  the  Ohio  River — was  at  first 
inclined  to  demur.  (Bishop  Mc- 
llvaine, however,  took  in  his 
letters  the  very  strongest  High- 
Church  ground  about  the 
authority  of  bishops.)  Mr. 
Richards  applied  for  advice  to 
Hugh  Davey  Evans,  as  the  first 
ecclesiastical     lawver     in     the 


country.  The  interesting  pri- 
vate correspondence  that  passed 
between  them  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  present  writer,  and  is 
most  creditable  to  the  ability 
and  Christian  temper  of  Mr. 
Richards.  The  letters  of  the 
latter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ohio 
consisted  largely  of  quotations 
from  those  of  H.  D.  E.  to 
himself,  which,  he  said,  consti- 
tuted his  text-book  on  canon 
law  and  Catholic  principles. 
Bishop  Mcllvaine,  ignorant 
who  was  behind  the  scenes, 
doubtless  said  to  himself:  "  This 
is  the  first  High  Churchman  I 
have  heard  of  in  Ohio ;  if  they 
are  all  going  to  write  like  this,  I 
had  better  consider  all  my  posi- 
tions very  carefully." 

And  what  was  the  advice  of 
Hugh  Davey  Evans  V  It  was,  in 
brief,  "Obey:  to  obey  is  better 
than  sacrifice;  the  shape  of  an 
altar  is  no  essential  matter  of 
Christian  truth."  "In  the 
providence  of  God,"  said  he, 
"your  work  lies  in  the  dio- 
cese of  an  uncatholic  bishop ; 
but  whatever  you  do,  don't 
abandon  your  High-Church 
principles  the  moment  it  becomes 
inconvenient  to  practise  them." 
(We  may  therefore  easily  imagine 
what  advice  H.  D.  E.  would  have 
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Bishop  Kerfoot,  in  his  letter  of  September  2, 
1869,  containing  his  "godly  admonition,"  used  these 
words : 

How  frequent,  distinct,  kind  and  patient  my  counsels  to  you 
on  such  matters  have  been  since  you  entered  the  Diocese, 
and  how  utterly  unavailing,  you  well  know.  I  have  no  ground 
whatever  yet  given  me  to  think  that  joxx  propose  in  any 
degree  to  submit  to  your  bishop's  judgment  the  modes  of 
worship  which  you  inculcate  upon  that  portion  of  the  people 
committed  to  my  charge  which  may  he  gathered  into  your  con- 
gregation. To  them,  and  to  the  order  of  the  Diocese  and  of 
the  Church,  I  owe  it  to  speak  distinctly 


given  to  the  young  rector  of 
All  Saints'  in  his  dispute  with 
the  High-Church  Bishop  of  Pitts- 
burgh, whom  Evans  so  greatly 
admired  and  revered.) 

What  was  the  result  V  Mr. 
Richards  yielded  entirely  to  his 
bishop,  reserving  his  own  per- 
sonal and  private  opinion.  The 
Bishop  of  Ohio  was  just  as  ready 
to  yield  all  he  could  to  Mr. 
Richards.  Mr.  R.  drew  a  "heavy 
Gothic  structure,"  as  much 
unlike  a  "table"  as  anything 
in  rerum  7iaUira,  but  with  certain 
appendages  which  a  Low  Church- 
man of  a  charitable  and  poetical 
Imagination  might  fancy  to  be 
"legs."  The  bishop  expressed 
himself  as  "  perfectly  satisfied." 
The  rector  and  vestry  of  St. 
Paul's,  Columbus,  were,  of 
course,  no  less  so.  The  church 
was  consecrated,  and  peace 
reigned  from  the  Ohio  River  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Mr.  Richards 
warmly  thanked  Hugh  Davey 
Evans:     "Indeed,    sir,    I    take 


pleasure  in  saying  that  we  have 
throughout  followed  your  advice, 
and  that  not  only  on  account  of 
our  respect  for  and  confidence  in 
you  as  a  man  and  a  Churchman, 
but  because  your  advice  has  com- 
mended itself  at  once  to  our 
reason  and  conscience  as  most 
proper,  most  Christian,  and  most 
Catholic.  We  at  least  have 
learned  a  lesson  ....  which  we 
learned,  indeed,  from  our  cate- 
chism, and  which  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  religion,  but 
which,  alas !  we  are  but  too  liable 
to  forget  when  it  is  most  needed ; 
1  mean  the  lesson  of  obedience — 
quiet,  humble,  self-denying 
obedience."  Such  was  the  T7-ue 
Catholic  of  1846.  When  we 
"advance"  some  twenty  years, 
we  see  him  not  only  changed  in 
his  external  garb  and  vestments 
(which  is  a  matter  of  very  small 
account),  but  so  transformed  in 
tone  and  temper  that  we  are 
forced  sometimes  to  exclaim, 
Quantum  mutatua  ah  illo  ! 
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Canon  Liddon,  expounding  a  bishop's  functions  and 
authority,  thus  states  the  Catholic  theory  and  practice : 

The  bishop,  too,  as  the  father  of  his  diocese,  is  the  one  teacher 
within  its  limits.  In  the  eye  of  the  Church  all  the  clergy  are 
his  substitutes  ;  he  can,  by  the  law  of  the  Church,  whenever 
Jus  magifterii.  he  wills,  take  their  place.  This  is  his  jus  magisterii.  Holding 
as  he  should  in  his  mind  and  conscience  the  deposit  of  the 
true  faith,  his  first  duty  is  to  see  that  it  is  taught  to  his  flock ; 
that  it  is  taught  in  its  integrity;  that  it  is  defended  when 
assailed  ;  that  it  is  reasserted  in  its  purity  when  corrupted  or 
disfigured. 

And  in  an  important  note,  in  which  he  admits 
(what  no  casuist  has  ever  denied)  that  the  case  may 
occur  when  a  bishop,  like  other  fathers,  ought  to  be 
disobeyed,  he  adds : 

Nevertheless,  the  rule  is  that  the  bishop  is  the  teacher  and 
guardian  of  the  faith  of  his  flock,  and  that  it  is  at  once  their 
happiness  and  their  duty  to  obey  him.  And  there  are  suflS- 
cient  reasons  for  insisting  on  this  in  our  own  day.  (Pp.  19, 20.) 

Canon  Liddon  continues : 

As  the  father  of  his  diocese,  the  bishop  is  its  ruler.  His 
right  to  rule  is  derived,  not  from  a  body  of  electors  who  have 
made  him,  for  their  common  good,  a  chief  magistrate,  but 
from  the  character  which  he  inherits  from  the  Apostles  of 

Christ 

The  bishop  rules  not  only  the  outward  circumstances  and 
departments,  but  also  the  inner  life  of  his  flock;  he  has, 
JmlUurgicum.  within  limits,  the  Jus  liturgicum  —  the  right  and  duty  of 
providing  that  prayers,  supplications,  intercessions  and 
eucharists  should  be  made  for  all  men,  and  especially  for 
all  in  authority  (I.  Tim.  ii.  1,  2).  Everything  liturgical, 
according  to  primitive  Church  law,  save  the  matter  and  form 
of  the  Sacraments,  and  the  language  of  the  Catholic  Creeds, 
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is  subject  to  his  discretion.  In  later  ages,  as  we  know,  this 
discretion  has  been  limited  almost  to  the  point  of  annihilation 
by  the  Congregations  of  Rites,  and  by  acts  of  uniformity  ;  yet 
it  may  be  well,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  recall  the 
sense  of  early  Christendom (Pp.  22,  23.) 

The  subject  need  not  be  further  pursued.  The  signs 
of  the  times  indicate  that  a  reaction  has  ah*eady  begun. 
Churchmen  owe  a  great  debt  to  Canon  Liddon  for  the 
timely  words  of  his  sermon,  "  A  Father  in  Christ," 
which  has  already  reached  a  third  edition.  It  may 
be  safely  predicted  that  sober-minded  men,  both  clergy 
and  laity,  are  more  likely  to  adopt  this  Catholic- 
minded  Avriter's  exposition  of  the  sense  of  early 
Christendom,  than  a  theory  which  would  rob  the 
bishop,  as  father,  pastor  and  "  overseer  "  of  the  flock, 
of  some  of  the  most  useful  and  time-honored  features 
of  his  sacred  office. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BISHOP  KERFOOt's  ILLNESS  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1873. 

Tlie  years  between  the  first  Lambeth  Conference 
and  1873  had  been  very  busy,  useful  and  prosperous 
ones,  checkered  of  course  by  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
ments. Notwithstanding  illness  in  his  family  and 
the  uneasiness  of  mind  which  this  caused,  and  his  own 
weak  health  and  liability  to  frequent  neuralgic  head- 
ache. Bishop  Kerfoot  was  indefatigable  in  his  visita- 
tions— surpassed  in  this  respect,  probably,  by  few,  if 
Method  and  any,  bishops.  He  enjoyed  the  work  and  appreciated 
copal  ivork.  the  kind  reception  which  everywhere  met  him,  though 
frequently  it  was  a  severe  tax  upon  his  energies.  But 
he  would  unselfishly  put  aside  his  own  cares  as  far  as 
he  could,  and  rouse  himself  for  the  necessary  exertion. 
His  friends  all  over  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  will 
recall  these  amiable  characteristics.  The  families  of 
rich  and  poor  (and  he  would  frequently,  by  prefer- 
ence, accept  the  hospitality  of  the  latter)  delighted  to 
receive  and  entertain  "the  bishop,"  but  they  little 
knew  how  worn  with  toil  and  travel  and  anxiety  was, 
sometimes,  the  honored  guest  who  appeared  so  bright 
and  cheerful  by  their  firesides,  and  whose  conversation 
was  so  instructive.  If  there  were  little  children,  he 
was  at  once  drawn  to  them,  and  they  in  turn  took  to 
him,  became  familiar,  and  never  forgot  him.  Dr. 
Norman  has  told  us  (what  the  diaries  fully  bear  out) 
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how  he  used  to  spend  more  than  the  mere  Sunday  in 
most  parishes  ;  he  would  inquire  for  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted,  would  visit  them,  talk  to  tliem,  praj  with 
them,  administer  the  Holy  Communion,  and,  in  short, 
bestow  all  those  blessed  provisions  of  the  Church  for 
her  children  which  would  naturally  be  much  appre- 
ciated from  the  hands  of  their  bishop,  who  thus  went 
out  of  his  way  and  took  such  pains  to  be  their  minister 
and  servant  {didKovog)}  This  was  one  of  the  traits  that 
so  endeared  him  to  his  laity  and  made  his  annual  visits 
looked  forward  to  with  pleasure. 

Besides  this,  he  did  a  vast  deal  of  work  for  the 
Church  at  large  as  a  member  of  important  committees 
appointed  by  the  General  Convention,  and  his  cor- 
respondence was  enormous.  His  loving  labor  told  in 
rapidly  building  up  his  Diocese,  and  the  results  abide 
for  other  men  to  take  up  and  build  upon.  These 
years  were  periods  of  theological  excitement  and 
discussion  without  parallel  since  1845  ;  and  yet  contro- 
versies, caused  by  Ritualism  and  the  Cummins  schism, 
etc.,  had  gradually  subsided  in  his  Diocese ;  harmony 
prevailed,  and  along  with  it  a  disposition  to  take  the 
bishop  of  their  choice  as  the  leader  given  them  by 


>  AU  this  he  managed  to  do,  so 
as  to  help  and  strengthen  the 
resident  pastor — not  interfere 
•with  him.  He  knew  that  some- 
times people  will  take  sugges- 
tions and  even  reproofs,  if  gently 
and  judiciously  administered, 
from  a  comparative  stranger  and 
from  their  bishop,  which  they 
would  resent  from  the  clergyman 
who  lives  habitually  among  them. 
The  clergyman,  of  course,  would 


usually  accompany  the  bishop  in 
his  rounds,  and  tell  him  where  to 
go,  and  give  him  hints  as  to  the 
condition  of  things  which  the 
bishop's  tact  enabled  him  to  use 
quietly  in  the  course  of  his  con- 
Yersation.  If  the  rector  happened 
to  be  a  young  and  inexperienced 
man,  he  received  in  this  way,  in- 
directl}^,  a  valuable  lesson  in  pas- 
toral work  for  which  some  were 
very  grateful. 
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God,  whicli  is  ever  the  surest  secret  of  Church  progress 
in  any  Diocese. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  chronicle  the  bishop's 
movements  from  parish  to  parish,  or  quoting  from  his 
annual  addresses,  the  results  of  some  of  this  work  may 
be  given,  as  briefly  summed  up  by  himself  in  an 
"  anniversary  letter  "  to  the  friend  with  whom  he  took 
sweet  counsel,  and  to  whom  he  could  freely  open  his 
heart  without  fear  of  being  misunderstood.  The 
passage  will  tell  the  condition  of  things  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year : 

The  Bishop  of  Piiisburgh  to  the  Bishop  of  Maryland. 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Paul's  Day,  Jan.  25,  1873. 
My  Very  Dear  Bishop  Whittingham, — Just  at  this  hour 
(11  o'clock  a.  m.)  this  day,  seven  years  ago,  we  were  begin- 
ning that  solemn  service  of  consecration  in  the  old  Trinity 
Church  in  this  city.  That  old,  holy  house  is  gone,  and  a 
grand,  new  one  has  its  place  ;  but  the  hour  and  its  memories, 
and  the  loving  recollections  of  fathers  and  brethi-en  who 
came  to  be  with  me,  live  on.  Bishop  Hopkins  and  Dr. 
Passmore,  and  my  own  dear  brother  Richard,  twenty-three 
months  my  senior,  and  Capt.  Brereton  and  others,  have  gone. 
Six  of  the  seven  consecrating  bishops  and  I  myself  live  yet. 
And,  to  my  joy,  I  can,  after  seven  years,  write  to  you,  my 
loving  friend  and  father,  yet  among  us ;  though  then  we 
feared,  as  much  as  we  dared  to  hope,  for  your  life.  I  have 
often  been  just  going  to  write  to  you  since  your  return  [from 
the  Old-Catholic  Congress  in  Cologne],  but  work,  etc.,  etc., 

etc. — you  know  it  all 

Some  remits  of     My  review  of  myself  for  these  seven  years  makes  me  very 

f^ven  years      ^^^^  ^j.  ^^^^  anxious  for  my  many  deficiencies ;  not  in  hard 

work  and  honest  purpose,  but  in  much  besides  that  the  office 

calls  for— more  faith,  prayer  and  devotedness.      Oh!  what 

could  they  not  have  done  ?    But  there  has  been  growth  these 
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seven  years  :  twenty-seven  new  churches  (five  of  these  re- 
placing former  and  inferior  ones)  ;  ten  more,  enlarged  and 
refitted  ;  seven  new  ones  now  building,  and  four  to  be  begun 
soon  ;  this  outlay,  so  far,  about  $570,000  ;  two-thirds  or  more 
of  this  outside  of  Pittsburgh,  and  mostly  spent  in  small 
churches.  Our  2000  communicants  seven  years  since  are 
now  4000.  The  working  class  are  more  by  two-thirds. 
Confirmations  somewhat  above  the  average  {i.  e.,  one- tenth 
of  the  communicants).  I  see  great  advance  in  knowledge  of 
Church  principles  and  in  Church  work.  Our  Diocesan  mis- 
sions have  received  $1.30  per  communicant  j-early ;  we  seek 
more  now.  Old  places  have,  most  of  them,  been  revived 
and  strengthened,  and  we  have  services  at  forty  places  not  at 
all  reached  then.  We  have  entire  peace  and  order  in  the 
Diocese.  But  I  often  feel  that  a  bishop  might  have  done 
things  of  several  abiding  sorts  that  /  have  not  yet  done.  My 
comforts  are:  1.  I  never  sought  this  work;  2.  God  does 
send  many  gains ;  3.  Beginnings  are  making  of  life  and 
unity  as  a  Diocese;  4.  It  is  If/swork — He  will  do  it ;  and  He 
\f\\\  pardon  me  for  Christ's  sake.  We  are  all  perfectly  well, 
and  all  send  much  love  to  you,  Mrs.  W.  and  your  daughters. 
Ever  your  loving  and  grateful  son, 

J.  B.  Kekfoot. 

In  the  spring  of  this  very  year,  however,  he  had  an  Alarming  lu. 
alarming  illness,  which  was  nearly  fatal,  and  excited 
the  greatest  concern  not  only  throughout  his  own,  but 
in  many  other  dioceses.  Telegrams  of  inquiry  and 
letters  of  sympathy  poured  in  from  all  sides  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  was 
lying  at  death's  door.  All  the  details  of  this  anxious 
time  that  can  be  published  will  be  found  in  the  letters 
that  follow,  chiefly  from  the  Rev.  Abel  A.  Kerfoot  to 
Bishop  Whittingham.  Though  Bishop  Kerfoot  lived 
and  labored  more  than  seven  years  after  this  severe 
attack,  his  strong  constitution  had  received  a  shock 
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which  left  its  mark  upon  him,  and  would  have 
justified  more  care  of  himself,  and  more  rest  and 
recreation,  if  he  could  have  been  induced  to  take  it. 

Correspondence. 
Rex).  A.  A.  Kerfoot  to  the  Bishop  of  Maryland. 

11  Cliff  St.,  Pittsburgh,  March  11,  1873. 

My  Dear  Bishop  and  Father, — You  will  be  grieved  to  hear 
of  the  dangerous  illness  of  my  dear,  good  father  and  your 
loving  friend.  He  has  had,  beginning  February  28th,  a  suc- 
cession of  terrible  hemorrhages  from  the  nose  and  throat 
which  have  reduced  him  to  a  very  feeble  condition.  On 
Tlmrsday  morning  last,  after  a  most  painful  and  trying 
operation,  the  physicians  succeeded  in  stopping  the  flow. 
....  We  began  to  think  the  worst  was  over,  when  suddenly, 
yesterday  afternoon,  the  bleeding  began  again.  It  was  checked 
then  by  simple  measures,  but  if  it  begin  again,  or,  at  least, 
become  serious,  the  same  operation  will  have  to  be  resorted  to. 
As  yet,  Tuesday  night,  no  new  hemorrhage  has  set  in.  The 
physicians  say  it  will  be  at  least  a  week  before  we  can  feel 
any  certainty  of  the  cure  of  the  bleeding.  Its  repetition 
shows  a  condition  of  the  system  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  say  when  or  how  another  hemorrhage  may  occur.  He  has 
to  be  kept  very  quiet,  and  is  not  allowed  to  move  himself 
even  in  bed.  Most  symptoms — pulse,  appetite,  etc. — are  good. 
But  we  have  great  cause  for  constant  anxiety.  He  knows  his 
danger,  is  quiet  and  resigned,  but  at  the  same  time  cheerful 
and  hopeful.  Pray  for  him  and  for  us,  my  dear  father,  that 
we  may  be  supported  and  strengthened  from  Above  during 
this  long  season  of  anxious  watching. 

With  best  regards  to  all  your  family,  I  am  very  respectfully 
and  aflectionately  your  son  in  the  Church, 

Abel  A.  Kerfoot. 
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The  Bishop  of  Maryland  to  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Kcrfoot. 

Baltimore,  March  13,  1873. 
Dear  Abel, — Most  earnestly  have  I  joined  in  your  suppli-  Bp.  WMtting- 

,^  ,     ^     ,  ,  .„.    ,      TT-        -11  ham's  symijathy 

cations  to  our  Heavenly  Father  that,  if  it  be  His  will,  we  may 
be  spared  the  dreadful  loss  impending  over  us  ;  and  I  cannot 
but  hope  that,  for  His  Church's  sake.  He  will  mercifully  hear 
our  cry,  and  grant  yet  long  years  of  a  usefulness  which  has 
hitherto  seemed  to  me  to  be  but  just  beginning  to  show  what 
it  really  could  and  would  effect. 

Your  dear  father  is,  of  course,  in  no  condition  to  be  troubled 
with  a  long  message ;  but  tell  him  that  I  am  in  spirit  at  his 
bedside,  and  sharing  in  his  commendation  of  himself  to  that 
gracious  Will  which  is  all  love  and  wisdom,  and  ordereth  all 
things  aright.  If  our  blessed  Redeemer  can  spare  him  from 
His  Chm-ch  on  earth,  it  is  better  to  be  with  Him  ;  but,  for  our 
sakes,  continuance  with  us  is  to  be  desired.  We  need  our 
dear  one,  and  have  a  right  to  implore  a  merciful  consideration 
of  our  wants,  and  to  plead  the  prevailing  merits  and  inter- 
cession of  the  all-sufficient  Priest  and  Sacrifice  in  behalf  of 
our  petition.  I  have  a  strong  persuasion  that  it  will  not  be 
in  vain,  and  that  God  will  yet  grant  years  of  duteous  and 
eflectual  work  to  His  loving  and  true  servant. 

We  are  all  cast  down  by  your  dreadful  and  utterly  unex- 
pected news,  but  the  whole  household  joins  me  in  entreating 
your  mother,  sisters  and  you  to  bear  up  against  your  fears, 
and  still  trust  in  the  loving  Saviour  for  interposition  to 
deliver  you  yet  a  while  from  a  calamity  so  terrible  as  that 
with  which  you  have  been  menaced.  May  His  presence  ever 
support  and  comfort  you  more  and  more  ! 

Your  own  loving  friend  and  fellow-sufferer, 

W.  R.  Whittingham. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Kerfoot  to  the  Bishop  oj"  Maryland. 

11  Cliff  Street,  Pittsburgh,  March  19,  1873. 
My  Dear  Bishop  and  Father, — Your  very  loving  letter  was 
a  great  comfort  to  us  all,  coming  as  it  did  on  one  of  our  most 
anxious  days.    You  will  rejoice  and  thank  our  Heavenly 
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Father  with  us  that  we  have  now  every  reason  to  hope  for  my 
dear  father's  recovery.     During  all  last  week  the  hemorrhages 

continued On  Saturday  last  our  anxiety  became  very 

great,  for  there  were  five  of  these  hemorrhages  on  that  day. 
The  physicians  determined  to  repeat  the  painful  operation  of 
last  week  on  the  next  day  if  there  was  any  more  loss  of  blood. 
But  on  Sunday  there  was  no  hemorrhage,  except  a  very 
slight  one  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  since  then  there 
has  been  none,  I  am  most  thankful  to  be  able  to  say.  Evex-y 
symptom  is  now  favorable,  and  although  the  danger  is  by  no 

means  past,  we  have  every  encouragement He  has 

been  wonderfully  patient  through  all  the  sufl'eriug  and  alarm, 

and  very  cheerful 

The  physicians  say  that  he  must  take  a  long  rest,  with 
entire  abstinence  from  work.  With  care  he  can  be  as  strong 
and  well  as  ever,  but  must  avoid  overwork,  physical  or 
mental.  We  are  much  indebted  during  his  sickness  for  the 
constant  care  and  skill  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Norman,  M.  D.,  a  good 
physician  and  late  surgeon  in  the  Army,  ordained  deacon 
about  a  year  ago.  He  has  been  with  us  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sickness,  and  has  thus  done  us  a  kindness  never 
to  be  forgotten.  His  ready  aid  was  a  great  comfort  in 
several  sudden  emergencies,  when  we  would  not  have  known 
what  to  do,  and  was  warmly  appreciated  by  our  kind,  un- 
tiring and  skilful  family  physician.  Dr.  Fleming. 
Lifting  of  the  We  are  so  thankful  for  the  lifting  of  the  dark  cloud  of  grief 
cloud.  ^^^^  threatened  us,  that  we  hardly  now  feel  the  fatigue  of  our 

nearly  three   weeks'   nursing.     It  would  have  been  much 
greater  but  for  the  loving  help  of  friends. 
Please  give  my  respects  and  love  to  Mi-s.  Whittinghara 

and  all  your  family I  gave  your  loving  message  to 

father. 

With  great  respect  and  affection,  I  am  your  son  in  the 
Church, 

Abel  A.  Kerpoot. 
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The  Bishop  of  Maryland  to  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Eerfoot. 

Baltimore,  22d  March,  1873. 

Dear  Abel., — Your  anxiously-expected  letter  has  filled  two 
households,  ours  and  the  Harrisou-Olivers',  with  deep  thank- 
fulness to  our  gracious,  prayer-hearing  Father  for  mercifully 
lifting  off  from  us  the  crushing  blow  which  had  seemed  so 
nearly  about  to  come  upon  His  people. 

The  sad  news  of  Bishop  Mcllvaine's  death  in  a  foreign 
land,  sudden  at  last,  and  unlooked  for  just  ichen  and  cohere  it 
happened,  increased  the  tumult  of  our  anxiety,  and  from 
Friday  to  Monday  last  were  days  of  heaviness  to  be  long 
remembered.  But  then  the  absence  of  evil  tidings  became 
our  comfort,  and  we  were  hourly  gathering  comfort,  and 
interceding  for  our  deliverance  with  increasing  hope,  until 
your  kind  detail  of  the  fearful  struggle  between  life  and  death, 
and  the  blessed  victory  granted  to  our  prayers,  brought  the 
full  assurance  that  there  was  yet  fair  ground  for  humble 
trust  that  God  is  reserving  much  future  work  for  His  accepted 
servant.  We  have  asked  Him  for  the  work's  sake,  and  so 
are  the  more  sure  that  for  the  work  He  is  given  back  to  us. 

But,  then,  what  do  we  know  about  the  way  in  which  he  is 
to  be  useful?  This  we  do  know — it  is  to  be  God's  own  way, 
and  therefore  the  best  and  wisest  and  most  loving,  and  fullest 
of  all  rich  fruits  of  blessing,  as  well  for  the  chosen  instrument 
as  for  those  among  whom  he  is  to  be  made  use  of. 

All  here  beg  to  be  remembered  as  joining  with  you,  as  in 
the  sorrow  of  your  fearful  anxiety,  so  now  in  the  joy  of  your 
new-springing  hopes.  Every  one  we  met  here  has  been  par- 
ticipating in  our  anxiety  ;  all  draw  the  long  breath  of  relieved 
distress  in  learning  our  relief.  May  the  God  of  all  comfort 
magnify  His  grace  and  blessing  to  you  all,  ever  more  and 
more,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ! 

Your  loviug  friend, 

\Y.  R.  Whittingham. 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Bishop  of  Maryland. 
Easter  Eve,  April  12,  1873. 
My  Very  Dear  Bishop^ — I  can  now  safely  write,  in  mod- 
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crate  measure,  with  my  pencil.  My  strength  is  coming 
to  me  daily,  and  I  have  twice  this  week  been  out  driving. 
God  sent  rac  my  Lenten  discipline,  and  I  hope  He  sent  with 
it  His  giace,  to  accept  and  use  it  dutifully.  He  brought  me 
into  nearer  sight  of  the  things  unseen  in  one's  health  than 
ever  before.  I  trust  that  when  He  permits  my  working 
again,  the  lessons  of  faith  thus  learned  may  not  be  forgotten. 
How  great  does  the  privilege  of  work  in  Christ's  ministry 
show  itself  to  be  in  the  hours  when  one  thinks  that  no  more 
such  work  may  remain  to  be  done  on  earth !  Many,  many 
thanks  to  you,  my  dear  father,  for  your  messages  of  love  and 
pledges  of  prayers  sent  me  through  Abel !  My  physician 
forbids  as  perilous  any  work  for  months.  My  own  sense  of 
weakness  concurs.  Mrs.  K.  and  I  purpose  a  month's  journey 
soon,  beginning  in  dear  old  Maryland.  The  doctor  bids  me 
Visit  to  Baiti-  go  off.  If  we  put  Baltimore  in  our  route,  and  allot  a  week 
or  two  there,  will  it  be  convenient  to  Mrs.  Whittingham  and 
Miss  Margaret  Harrison  to  take  us  in  ?  Our  visit  in  Balti- 
more would  be  in  the  first  half  of  May,  but  we  could  make 
our  plans  suit  our  friends'  convenience  there.  Surely,  if 
absence  or  any  other  reason  make  our  visit  inconvenient,  you 
would  say  so.  My  family  are  well,  but  were  much  worn 
down  by  four  weeks'  nursing  day  and  night.  All  send  love. 
Your  loving  son, 

J.  B.  Kerfoot. 

The  BisJiop  of  Nebraska  to  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 

Omaha,  March  26,  1873. 

Letter  from  Bp.      ^V  Dear  Bishop  Kerfoot,—!  have  just  read  with  great  grief 
ciarkson.  jjjj^j  anxiety  an  account  of  your  sickness  in  the  Churchman. 

I  pray  most  earnestly  that  the  worst  is  over,  and  that  you 
may  soon  be  restored  again.  I  wish  I  were  near  enough  to 
you  to  take  some  of  your  duty,  and  thus  relieve  your  mind  of 
what  must  help  to  keep  you  anxious. 

Of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure,  my  dear  bishop,  that  many, 
many  hearty  prayers  are  being  ofiered  up  for  your  recovery, 
and  none  of  them  are  more  fervent  than  those  of  your  greatly 

attached  son  and  brother, 

Robert  H.  Clakkson. 
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P.  S. — I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  long  letter  ;  but  I  could 
not  help  sending  j'ou  my  sympathy  and  the  assurance  of  my 
anxiety  and  of  my  prayers. 

TJie  Bishop  of  Maryland  to  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 
Baltimore,  April  15,  1873. 

My  Own  Very  Bear  Friend  and  Brother, — It  was  an  un- 
hoped-for delight,  this  bright  Easter-tide  morn,  to  get  the 
news  of  your  convalescence  in  your  own  welcome  hand. 

But  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that,  by  a  quite  unusual  occur- 
rence, M.  had  omitted  to  write,  as  I  had  requested  her  ' 
immediately  on  receipt  of  Abel's  last  kind  note,  to  say  to 
Mrs.  Kerfoot  that  you  must  of  course  come  to  us  as  soon  as 
you  should  be  able  to  bear  the  journey.  We  count  on  it  as 
a  right,  and  I  cannot  express  the  personal  comfort  and  satis- 
faction your  being  once  more  under  our  roof  for  more  than  a 
transient  visit  of  an  hour  or  two  would  aflbrd  to  me.  I  do 
hope  that  among  us  we  should  be  able  to  make  you  comfort- 
able and  keep  you  quiet;  while  our  present  state  and 
prospects  of  Church  work  are  such  as  I  think  will  help  to 
cheer  and  strengthen  you 

I  have  found  both  comfort  and,  I  think,  improvement  in  a 
book  which,  if  in  Pittsburgh,  I  would  recommend  as  an 
enjoj'able  book  for  a  convalescent — Hare's  Memorials  of  a  >■>  jifffnoriais  of 
Quiet  Life.  Your  reminiscences  of  your  late  illness,  its  '^  ^**'  -^'^'^•' 
advantages  and  uses,  remind  me  of  much  that  is  to  be  found 
in  a  singularly  interesting  correspondence  of  intellectual  and 
spiritually-minded  women  in  those  volumes.  If  they  are  not 
accessible  in  Pittsburgh,  we  shall  have  them  as  a  bonne 
bouche  for  your  recruitment  after  railwa}'  fatigues,  if  it  please 
God  to  bless  us  with  your  longed-for  company  once  more. 

With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs,  Kerfoot  and  the  girls,  and 
hearty  thanks  to  Abel  for  his  kind  attention  in  keeping  me 
informed  of  your  condition,  ever  your  own  loving 

W.  R.  Whittingham. 


to  Maryland. 
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The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Bishop  of  Maryland. 

Philadelphia,  Ascension  Day,  1873. 
After  hi*  visit  My  Very  Dear  Father  and  Friend, —  ....  I  cannot  fully 
enough  express  my  enjoyment  of  the  last  fortnight;  so  say 
Mrs.  K.  and  Abel  for  themselves.  Physically,  intellectually 
and  spiritually  I  got  comfort  and  strength.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  long — yet  for  me  not  long  enough — visit  and  daily 
intercourse  with  you  and  dear  Maggie  and  the  children. 
Mrs.  K.  and  Abel  and  I  send  the  little  folks  much  love.    We 

should  much  enjoy  a  frolic  with  little  L .    With  love  to 

your  home — all  of  it — and  trusting  and  praying  that  every 
comfort  and  blessing  may  abide  there,  I  am  most  lovingly 
your  son,  J.  B.  Kebfoot. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  to  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 
Amenia  Union,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1873. 

Sympathy  and  My  Dear  and  Honored  Bishop, — How  sad  I  felt  to  hear  of 
loving regar  .  y^^^  ^^^.y  (jangerous  and  distressing  illness!  From  Mrs. 
Anderson,  through  my  New  York  relatives,  I  heard  continu- 
ally, and  I  felt  in  great  anxiety.  To  lose  our  venerable  fathers 
in  the  Church,  ripe  in  years,  is  hard,  though  it  be  natural  and 
reasonably  to  be  expected ;  but  to  have  one  laboring  so 
incessantly  in  the  fullness  of  his  strength  suddenly  prostrated 
in  the  midst  of  his  spiritual  successes,  is  indeed  a  trial  both 
to  nature  and  to  grace.  I  trust,  my  dear  pupil  of  ancient 
Flushing  days,  that  the  danger  is  overpast,  and  that,   like 

my  son after  his  terrible  accident,  you  may  be  hourly 

finding  yourself  growing  stronger  in  health  and  for  renewed 
duties.  Meanwhile  "  tarry  the  Lord's  leisure,"  and  may  He 
favorably  regard  our  prayers  I 

My  son  ,  who  was  run  down  by  a  boy's  sled  when 

visiting  me,  and  borne  insensible  to  his  mother's  feet,  rested 
for  a  while  and  has  now  sailed  to  Bermuda.  I  liave  attained 
my  seventy-first  year,  and  am  not  far  from  my  seventy-second 
(good  Dr.  Muhlenberg  is  four  years  my  senior,  and  Dr.  Tyng 
six  years).  I  have  retii'ed  to  one  of  the  plainest  farmer 
parishes,  happy  to   give,  without  salary,  enough  care  and 
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service  to  keep  open  a  little  church  which  would  else  be 
closed ;  protecting  myself  by  the  very  cheapness  of  tlie  place 
to  a  degree  better  than  salary  would  in  a  less  secluded  place, 
city  or  smart  village  or  populous  town.  Here  we  have 
excellent  health,  eleven  miles  from  Allen's  home,  and  are 
happy  and  not  unuseful. 

With  my  warmest  wishes  and  prayers,  my  wife  uniting  in 
the  same,  I  remain  aflectionately  yours, 

Samuel  Roosevelt  Johnson. 

Right  Rev.  John  Barrett  Kerfoot,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 


land. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

1874. 

VOYAGE  TO  EUEOPE. — THE  BONN  CONFERENCE. 

Part  I. — England,  etc. 

Bishop  Kerfoot,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  was  still 
weak  and  exhausted  from  the  lingering  effects  pf  his 
illness,  and  weary  from  the  strain  of  his  year's  Mork. 
Some  of  his  loving  laymen  insisted  on  sending  him 
abroad  for  a  summer  of  rest  and  recreation,  and  his 
plans  w^ere  made  accordingly, 
i^aihfoi-Eng-  Accompanied  by  his  oldest  daughter,  he  sailed  in 
the  City  of  Richmond  on  June  27th,  and  was  met  in 
Liverpool  by  his  nephew,  S.  H.  Kerfoot,  Jr.,  of 
Chicago,  who  remained  with  him  during  the  English 
tour  and  quite  took  a  son's  place  to  him.  The  first 
plan  had  been  to  make  a  leisurely  trip  among  the 
English  cathedrals,  visit  some  old  friends,  and  then  go 
to  Switzerland,  where  the  bishop  was  to  leave  his 
daughter  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Kerfoot,  of  Chicago, 
and  return  home  by  himself.  But  having  received 
an  urgent  letter  from  the  presiding  bishop,  and 
invitations  from  the  Old-Catholic  leaders  to  attend 
their  Congress  at  Freiburg  and  their  Conference  at 
Bonn,  he  modified  his  plans,  thinking  it  his  duty 
Tinder  the  circumstances  to  represent,  in  this  informal 
way,  the  American  Church,  among  the  Old  Catholics, 
and  do  whatever  he  could  to  help  forward  a  cause  in 
which  he  took  so  deep  an  interest. 
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The  City  of  Richmond  reached  Liverpool  on  July 
7th,  and  the  bishop  and  his  "young  people"  went  at 
once  to  Chester  to  visit  the  cathedral ;  thence  to 
Lichfield,  Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  London. 

In  London  they  were  the  guests  of  the  Eev.  ^ii\ ^ev^^^r. Ling. 
Lingham,  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Lambeth,  and 
spent  two  and  a  half  delightful  weeks  with  him.  He 
had  entertained  Bishop  Kerfoot  and  his  son  in  1867, 
and  would  not  allow  the  bishop  to  take  his  party 
elsewhere  in  1874. 

The  old  church  and  pleasant  rectory  look  upon  the 
Lambeth  Palace  grounds,  and  the  hospitality  of  the 
archbishop  and  his  family  added  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  visit.  The  bishop  had  several  important  con- 
sultations with  the  archbishop,  and  also  was  much 
interested  in  attending  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Public  Worship  Bill,- 
which  was  then  creating  considerable  stir. 

When  the  bishop  and  his  party  left  London,  i\\ej  Tour  in  Eng- 
visited  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Ely, 
Peterborough,  Lincoln,  York  and  Durham;  made  a 
short  tour  to  Edinburgh  and  the  Lakes,  and  to  Melrose 
and  Dryburgh  Abbeys;  and  returning  along  the 
western  side  of  England,  visited  Wolverhampton,  and 
the  cathedrals  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  Gloucester, 
Bristol,  Salisbury  and  Winchester.  In  each  cathedral 
town  where  the  bishop  stayed  long  enough  to  make 
himself  known,  he  met  all  possible  courtesy  and  kind 
attention  from  the  clergy  of  the  cathedrals ;  and  the 
same  was  true  at  the  universities,  though  it  was 
vacation  then,  and  but  few  of  the  "Dons"  were  in 
town.     Thus  social  interest  and  pleasure  were  added 
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to  the  varying  interests  of  the  wonderful  cathedral 
architecture,  and  each  day  seemed  more  delightful 
than  the  last.  A  visit  was  made  to  Mrs.  Monckton, 
of  Stretton,  one  of  the  kind  entertainers  of  the  bishop 
in  1867,  and  a  delightful  week  was  spent  in  a  charm- 
ing English  country-house. 

On  the  22d  of  July  the  bishop  returned  to  London, 
and   on    Sunday,   the   23d,   by   invitation    of    Dean 
Stanley,  he  preached  in  "Westminster  Abbey  in  the 
Assutsata       aftcrnoon.     On  Monday,  the  24th,  St.  Bartholomew's 
A^66^"""*'"      -^^Jj  ^^^  ^^^^  part,  by  the  previous  arrangement  of 
the  archbishop,  in  the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  W.Basil 
Jones,  D.  D.,  as  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  the  Rev. 
Edward  Steere,  D.  D.,  as  Bishop  of  Central  Africa. 
The  Bishops  of  London,  Rochester  and  St.  Asaph's 
also  assisted.     The  service  was  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thorold 
(now  Bishop  of  Rochester). 
vuittothe      On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  bishop  paid  a 
delightful  visit,  with  his  young  people,  to  Addington 
Park,  the  country-seat  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.    From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
Mr.  Kerfoot  left  the  party  to  return  to  his  own  family. 
Bishop  Kerfoot  and  his  daughter  then  went  for  a  few 
days  to  Switzerland,  and  thence  to  Freiburg,  in  Baden, 
where    the   Old-Catholic   Congress   was   assembling. 
This  was  a  preliminary  meeting  for  public  speaking 
Freiimrgand  and  debates,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
'^"'  people.     The  Rev.  Mr,  Hartman,  a  clergyman  of  our 

Church,  formerly  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  and  a 
German,  acted  as  Bishop  Kerfoot's  chaplain  and  inter- 
preter. The  Rev.  Dr.  Langdon  was  also  there.  Bishop 
Reinkens  and  Professor  Von  Schulte  (President  of 
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the  Congress)  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Bishop  of 
Pittsburgh,  as  the  representative  of  the  American 
Church.  He  was  present  at  an  evening  social  meeting 
©n  the  Tth  of  August,  and  at  a  grand  public  meeting 
on  the  following  day,  and  also  had  some  important 
private  interviews  with  Bishop  Keinkens.  Bishop 
Kerfoot  wrote  a  short  address,  which  Bishop  Reinkens 
caused  to  be  translated  into  German  and  placed  on 
the  record  of  the  Congress. 

From  Freiburg  the  bishop  went  by  way  of  the 
Black  Forest  and  Strasbourg  and  the  Rhine  to  Bonn. 
At  Strasbourg  he  had  a  slight,  but  alarming,  return 
of  hemorrhage,  but  no  serious  results  followed,  and  he 
soon  recovered  strength. 

The  Bonn  Conference  occupied  the  14th,  15th  and 
16th  of  September — days  full  of  hard,  thoughtful  work, 
of  which  more  hereafter.  After  the  Conference  the 
bishop  took  his  daughter  to  Geneva,  to  leave  her  there 
with  his  brother's  family,  and  on  the  21st  turned  his 
face  homewards.  He  sailed  in  the  City  of  Richmond 
from  Liverpool  on  September  24th,  and  after  a  rough 
voyage  reached  New  York  October  4th,  in  good  time 
for  the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention. 

COKBESPONDENCE. 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot. 

Warwick,  July  9th,  1874,  11  p.  m. 
....  So  far  our  anticipations  have  been  far  more  than 
met.  A.  is  enjoying  herself  beyond  any  measure,  and  Sam 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  us.  We  wrote  from  Chester  Tuesday  Chester. 
evening  (describing  the  lovely  evening  walk  there  and 
Bishop  Jacobson's  visit).  Wednesday  morning  we  walked 
round    the    walls    again    and    sketched.    At    eleven    Miss 
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Jacobson  came  for  us,  and  she,  in  her  nice,  sweet,  English 
■way,  explained  the  cathedral  to  us,  and  then  took  us  over 
some  other  parts  of  that  quaint  town.  Tlien,  after  lunching 
at  the  palace  in  a  cheerful,  homelike  way,  another  Miss 
Jacobson  sliowed  us  the  grand  old  Church  of  St.  John,  close 
Lichfield,  to  the  palace.  Then  oil"  to  Lichfield.  Before  our  late  supper 
we  went  up  to  and  all  around  the  noble  cathedral  and  its 
close.  After  supper  we  again  strolled  round  the  cathedral. 
I  called  at  the  bishop's  palace.  He  and  Mrs.  Selwyn  were  in 
London.  But  I  learnt  that  my  old  friend.  Bishop  Hobhouse, 
lived  in  the  close,  and  Bishop  Abraham.  I  sent  my  card  to 
Bishop  Abraham  by  Bishop  Selwyn's  servant,  and  called  at 
Bishop  Hobhouse's.  He  was  away,  but  to  come  home  late 
at  night.  Early  next  morning  came  a  note  from  him  and 
one  from  Bishop  Abraham  asking  me  to  breakfast.  I  went 
to  Bishop  Hobhouse's,  and  when  he  and  Mrs.  H.  found  I  had 
a  daughter  and  nephew  with  me,  they  invited  them  to  lunch. 
We  went  to  a  fine  choral  service,  and  afterwards  the  two 
bishops  took  us  all  over  the  cathedral,  showed  us  a  marvellous 
old  manuscript  Gospel  that  St.  Chad  had  used ;  the  curious 
and  magnificent  stained  glass  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  some  fine 
tombs,  etc 

To  the  Same. 
Stratford-on-Avon,  July  10th,  1874. 

....  Here  we  stop  at  the  Red  Horse  Inn,  and  we  all  are 
now  writing,  as  we  have  just  supped,  in  the  same  room  in 
which  I  did  both  thirty-one  years  ago.  This  fact  seems  to  be 
forgotten  here,  while  the  less  important  one  that  another 
American  (Washington  Irving)  did  this  some  time  before 
makes  ihe  room  famous !  .  .  .  . 

The  Bishop  of  nitshurgh  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot, 

Charing  Cross  Hotel,  London, 

Sunday  evening,  July  12,  1874. 
....  We  found  here  a  note  from  Mr.  Lingham  (rector  of 
St.  Mary's,  Lambeth)  insisting  on  our  coming  to  his  house, 
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and  one  also  from  Lady  Harriet  Hervey, — very  cordial, —  English  kospu- 
telling  of  Lord  Charles's  absence  in  the  United  States,  and 
providing  for  a  visit  after  his  return.  I  found  here  also  Mr. 
Lingham's  card,  and  in  the  evening  I  went  to  see  him.  He 
would  not  consent  to  our  not  coming,  and  was  so  afiectionate 
and  urgent  that  I  said  I  would  convey  his  message  to  my 
young  folks,  and  they  would  decide.  ;Mi\  L.  had  told  the 
archbishop  and  Bishop  Browne  of  my  coming,  and  they  sent 
me  very  cordial  messages.  He  urged  my  preaching  this 
morning,  but  I  declined.  The  archbishop  expected  to  meet 
me  in  his  church  (St.  Mary's),  which  the  archbishop  and  his 
family  attend.  So  we  all  went  to  his  church  this  morning, 
and  he  put  us  in  the  archbishop's  pew,  which  we  shared  with 
his  family.  The  archbishop  usually  sits,  not  robed,  with  his 
family.  To-day  he  came  robed,  probably  to  be  with  me  in 
the  chancel,  as  he  expected  me  to  preach.  As  he  passed  out 
he  came  to  me  and  welcomed  me  warmly,  and  then  we  went 
into  the  vestry-room,  and  he  asked  for  my  young  folk.  I 
called  them  in  and  presented  them  both,  and  he  at  once 
asked  us  all  to  come  with  him  to  the  palace  to  lunch.  So  that 
A.'s'  programme  came  true  at  once.  We  went  together  to 
the  palace,  and  he  first  took  us  into  the  garden,  and  then  we 
lunched  in  the  hall  in  which  the  Lambeth  Conference  met. 
The  family  and  visitors  made  a  large  company.  The  arch- 
bishop took  A.  in  and  put  her  by  himself.  The  utmost 
cordiality  and  courtesy  were  shown.  We  were  there  two 
hours.  Tlie  afternoon  service  at  Westminster  Abbey  was  to 
be  a  special  one,  in  behalf  of  "The  Marchioness  of  Lome's 
Incumbent  Sustentation  Fund,"  with  a  sermon  from  Dean 
Stanley.  The  archbishop  was  to  go,  and  asked  me  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  said  that  if  a  set  of  his  robes  was  ready  for  use, 
I  must  wear  them.  Mrs.  Tait,  it  was  found,  had  not  sleeves 
in  any  robe  but  the  set  he  had  on,  so  he  gave  me  liis  black 


>  [Alluding  to  his  daughter's 
having  playfullj'  said  that  her 
three  wishes  were,  to  hear  Dr. 
Liddon     preach,    to     see    Miss 


Tonga  (the  author  of  The  Heir 
of  Hedclyffe),  and  to  be  enter- 
tained at  the  archbishop's !] 
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gowu,  and  I  rode  with  him  and  his  chaplain  to  the  Abbey, 
where  the  dean  and  other  officers  met  us. 
The  "royal  Just  inside  the  door  were  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Lome,  ah-eady  come  ;  and  soon  came  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany  and  the  Duke 
of  Connaught.  The  archbishop  and  Dean  Stanley  spoke  to 
them,  but  no  one  was  introduced.  The  archbishop  went  up 
the  aisle  to  his  place,  I  next  after  him,  then  his  chaplain,  the 
dean,  canons,  etc.  The  service  was,  of  course,  a  full 
choral  one,  and  the  sermon  was  good.  Going  out,  we  again 
saw  the  "royal  family."  I  had  a  very  near  view,  and  they 
really  are  a  fine-looking  set — the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
of  Lome  very  handsome,  her  face  very  winning ;  and  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Germany  is  a  very  nice,  bright-looking 
young  matron.  The  Prince  of  Wales  looks  much  as  when  we 
saw  him  years  ago  in  New  York;  his  wife  is  quite  pretty  and 
very  slender.  I  don't  wonder  that  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lome  " 
fell  in  love  with  each  other. 

After  the  royal  ones  had  set  oft'  in  their  carriages  I  rode 
part  of  the  way  with  the  archbishop,  and  got  my  gown  off 
in  the  carriage  and  left  it  with  liis  chaplain  and  came  back  to 
the  hotel 

We  all  go  to  Mr.  Lingham's  to-morrow.  I  objected  to  Mr. 
L.  last  evening  that  three  of  us  for  three  weeks  would  be  an 
infliction.  "  No,  I  have  just  had  five  for  a  month,"  etc.,  etc. 
Kind  attention  ....  Dean  Stanley  asked  me  to-day  to  come  with  my 
ean  an  y.  f^.jgj^^jg  ^^  ^j^g  Deanery  to-morrow  at  11  a.  m.,  and  he  will 
take  us  and  some  other  Americans  over  the  Abbey.  We  go, 
of  course 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Mrs.  Kerf  cot. 

St.  Mary's  Rectory,  Lambeth, 

Sunday,  July  19,  1874. 
....  The  Parliament  House  Tower  clock  is  just  booming 
its  5  o'clock.    The  full  sight  and  near  sound  make  me  realize 

Her  Majesty's  dominion 

On  Thursday  evening  A.,    S.  and  I  were  at  Mr.  Ling- 
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ham's  garden  tea-party,  in   the  palace  grounds,  for  five  ov  Garden-party  at 
six  hundred  poor  women  of  the  parish.    The  archhishop  and  ' 

Mrs.  Tait  and  her  daughters  were  present  and  active.  The 
archbishop  asked  me  to  go  off  with  him  for  an  hour  to  a 
pubUc  meeting  in  favor  of  Sunday-keeping.  I  rode  with  him 
to  the  itfational  Club  House,  and  there  met  and  was  very 
cordially  received  by  Lord  Ebury  and  other  lords  and  gentle- 
men, and  a  seat  was  given  me  by  the  chair  and  a  little  speech 
extorted.  Then  we  went  back  to  the  picnic ;  and  fun  and 
enjoyment  and  some  nice  singing  carried  on  the  affair  till  8 
or  9  p.  m.  I  had  to  make  an  address,  and  Mrs.  Tait  and  Mr. 
Lingham  told  stories,  etc.  It  was  very  touching  to  see  the 
croAvd  of  poor  folk  (many  very  poor)  welcomed  and  feasted  in 
the  palace  gardens,  and  met  so  kindly  by  the  archbishop  and 
his  family;  and  then  to  sing  in  the  twilight  "There  is  a 
fountain  filled  with  blood,"  in  full  sight  of  the  towers  of  the 
Parliament  House  and  Westminster  Abbe}',  and  the  great 
hospitals  right  under  Lambeth  Palace.  Old  England's  power 
and  her  grand  charities  came  out  beautifully.  Then  close  by 
I  saw  the  chapel  where  our  American  orders  began,  and 
with  them  our  mission  to  carry  on  the  same  work 

Mr.  Lingham  is  as  kind  and  affectionate  as  can  be.  My 
head  does  well.  I  get  some  nice,  clear  morning-sleep  now 
such  as  I  have  not  known  for  many  a  day.  God  speed  my 
recovery  for  His  work !  The  probabihty  is  very  great  of  a 
Lambeth  Conference  in  1876.  If  so,  I  may  come  hither 
again  in  two  years.  Convocation  asks  the  meeting,  and  the 
archbishop  favors  the  plan 

This  morning  we  went  to  the  8  o'clock  Communion  in  Mr. 
Lingham's  church,  and  at  11  o'clock  I  preached  for  him 

Monday  noon,   July  20. — Last  evening   A.,    Sam   and   I  ^^  Paul's  Uath- 
went  to  St.  Paul's.    A  verger,  seeing  my  garb,  marshalled  us  edrai. 
all  through  the  congregation  into  the  choir,  and  put  me  into 
a  stall,  and  A.  and  S.  near  me. 

The  choir  must  have  quite  sixty  men  and  boys,  and  the 
music  was  ver}'  efi'ective.  The  preacher  gave  a  plain,  simple, 
unwritten  sermon  to  the  congregation  of  three  thousand  (I 
think)  in  the  nave.  .  .  . 
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There  is  to  be  a  floral  show  in  the  grounds  just  under  our 
windows.  The  poor  are  encouraged  to  cultivate  flowers  in 
their  windows  by  this  exhibition  and  by  prizes  to  be  given. 


The  Bishop  of  P  lit  shirr  gh  to  Pev.  A.  A.  Kerf  cot. 

St.  Mary's  Rectory,  Lambeth,  July  27,  1874. 

Lambetk.     ^V  Pear  Boy, — A  few  days  ago  I  was  calling  on 

the  archbishop,  and  he  introduced  the  subject  of  the  Pan- 
Anglican  for  1876.  I  gave  ray  voice  for  it.  Bishop  Browne 
was  anxious  that  I  should  do  all  I  could  to  help  them  to  get 
the  archbishop  to  call  the  Conference.    I  think  he  will. 

The  archbishop  asked  me  very  cordially  to  be  present,  as  a 
bishop  and  representative  of  the  American  Church,  on  the 
24th  of  August,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  consecration 
of  the  new  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Of  course  I  accept.  That 
afternoon  we  three  are  to  go  down  with  him  to  Addington 
Park,  to  stay  "as  long  as  we  can,"  he  says  ;  but  we  can  stay 
only  two  or  three  days. 

Bishop  Smith  writes  me  urging  me  to  go  to  the  Old-Catholic 
Congress.    Bishop  Browne,  of  Winchester,  hopes  to  be  there. 

I  am  so  laying  my  plans,  and  have  written  to  Hartman 
and  Langdon  about  it. 

To  the  Same. 
Oxford,  Mitre  Hotel,  July  30,  1874. 

Oxford.     We  left  London  and  Mr.  Lingham's  kind  and 

warm  hospitality  yesterday,  and  came  here  by  noon,  and 
have  been  everywhere  since  then.  We  went  to  St.  Mary's 
Church  to  evening  prayer  at  4  o'clock  yesterdaj'^,  and  mot 
Mr.  Burgon,  who  showed  us  some  special  things  and  asked  us 
Mr.  Burgon.  ^o  breakfast  in  Oriel,  We  took  our  coff'ee  at  7  J  o'clock,  and 
were  at  morning  prayer  at  8  ;  afterwards  walked  in  some  lovely 
nooks  with  Mr.  Burgon  till  9,  and  then  had  a  charming,  cosy 
college  breakfast  in  his  rooms  with  him  and  two  ladies,  his 
nieces.  We  all  tasted  a  kind  of  claret-cup  out  of  the  only 
silver  vessel  retained  by  Oriel  College  when  the  college  silver 
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was  sent  to  King  Charles  I.  to  be  melted  up.  I  took  part 
yesterday  afternoon  and  this  afternoon  in  Mr.  Burgon's 
service.  He  asked  me  to  give  the  Absolution ;  and  this 
morning  A.  and  I  going  in  a  little  late,  we  sat  near  the  door. 
At  the  Absolution,  he  stopped  and  looked  to  me,  so  I  had  to 
read  it.  There  I  met  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  a  "revert"  from  Rome. 
This  evening,  by  Mr.  Burgon's  advice,  we  took  a  boat  on  the 
Isis  (poor  Isis  !  this  dry  summer  lowers  it  sadly)  and  were 
rowed  up  to  Iffly,  and  saw  its  eight-hundred-year-old,  quaint, 
beautiful  church  and  parsonage.  I  enclose  you  a  slip  from  a 
yew  tree  older  than  the  church 

To  the  Same. 
Cambridge,  Sunday,  11  p.  m.,  Aug.  2. 
....  To-day  I  have  been  at  five  services,  A.  at  four,  cainbri 
We  went  to  choral   service  in  King's  College  Chapel ;  a 
glorious  service  it  was !    Then  A.  and  I  took  a  long  walk 
in  the  grounds  of  two  or  three  colleges,  and  then  we  went  to 
St.  Mary's  Church  at  12  o'clock,  heard  part  of  a  sermon  and 
received  the  Holy  Communion.      After   lunch  I  went  at 
2  o'clock  to  hear  a  "  select  preacher."    This  is  the  "■  Univer- 
sity Service  "  each  Sunday  at  this  hour.    A  hymn  and  the 
bidding  prayer  and  the  sermon  are  all.     To-day's  sermon  was 
just  twenty  minutes  long.    The  Dons  (as  far  as  at  home) 
were  there.  .... 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot. 

Stretton,  Sunday,  Aug.  8. 
....  At  9.30  o'clock  we  meet — i.  e,,  the  family  and 
servants — for  a  short  Sunday  evening  service,  and  I  am  to  talk 
to  the  people.  There  are  twenty  servants  in  the  house, 
twelve  women  and  eight  men,  and  the  morning  family  prayers 
at  8.30  o'clock  bring  them  all  together.  Sunday  is  well  kept, 
though  a  little  more  English  than  American.'    The  parish 

*  [This  means,  probably,  in  a  less  puritanical  spirit  tlian  was  cus- 
tomary in  America.] 
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cluuch,  "Strettoa  Clmrch,"  is  near  the  house:  fifty  yards 
through  the  shrubbery  brings  us  to  it.  The  chancel  is  seven 
or  eight  hundred  years  old,  the  nave  quite  recent.  The  rector 
is  the  Kev.  Mr.  Napier,  one  of  the  "  fighting  Napiers."  The 
Sunday-school  is  well  kept.  The  three  Miss  M.'s  work 
diligently  there  and  among  the  poor.  A.  went  into  the 
village  after  afternoon  service  with  two  of  the  girls  to  visit 
some  of  the  cottages  and  carry  nice  things  to  the  sick  and 
aged.    I  walked  with  Mrs.  Monckton  and  her  son  through 

the  gardens  and  grounds 

An  English  [This  house  is  very  large,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  of  brick 
coun  iy  sea  .  fj^^g^j  \<f\i\\  stone,  and  stands  in  a  lovely  park.  It  has  a  fine 
old  square  hall  with  a  very  handsome  staircase,  and  a 
beautiful  old  fireplace,  tiled,  with  a  carved  oak  chimney- 
piece  reaching  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  The  two  drawing-rooms 
open  upon  this  hall,  and  the  dining-room,  besides  some  others 
which  I  have  not  been  into.  In  the  hall  are  several  tables 
with  books,  periodicals,  etc.,  on  them,  and  a  number  of 
comfortable  chau-s.  We  had  afternoon  tea  there,  and  very 
agreeable  it  was.  The  drawing-rooms  are  just  like  all 
English  rooms  of  that  class — very  large  and  very  full  of  com- 
fortable couches  and  chairs,  and  little  tables  and  screens,  and 
curiosities  of  all  kinds,  stands  of  flowers,  bits  of  fine  old 
china  and  choice  pictures.  The  furniture  is  invariably  covered 
with  pretty  flowered  chintz  and  the  windows  curtained  with 
the  same.  Altogether,  everything  looks  comfortable  and 
eminently  dignified,  and  respectable  rather  than  showy. 

Up  stairs  there  are  long,  narrow  halls,  very  slippery  with 
their  polished  oak  floors  (as  is  also  the  great  hall  down  stairs), 
and  any  number  of  pretty,  pleasant  bedrooms.  The  house  is 
full  of  guests.]'  .... 

We  are  having  a  most  delightful  time,  though  the 

rain  hinders  our  outdoor  life  somewhat.  One  day  we  went 
to  a  large  croquet  garden-party  some  miles  off.  On  Friday 
we  drove  to  a  great  house,  with  its  avenue  one  and  a  quarter 

» [This  paragraph  is  inserted  from  one  of  Miss  Kerfoot's  home 
letters.] 
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miles  long,  and  then  to  Boscobel,  where  Charles  II  was  hid. 
Yesterday  Mr.  Moncklon  drove  Sam  and  me  twenty-five 
miles  to  two  fine  places.  We  lunched  at  one  and  took  tea  at 
the  other.  The  gardens  surpass  any  conception  one  could 
have.  The  second  place  was  Lord  Bradford's.  He  was  just 
home  from  Parliament.  He  took  us  to  see  his  grounds  and 
his  dozen  or  more  racehorses  of  all  ages  and  pedigrees,  and 
then  took  us  through  his  house,  etc.  The  sight  of  those 
horses,  and  the  visit  here  on  Friday  morning  of  a  pack  of 
forty-three  hounds  with  their  trainers  (out  for  exercise),  gave 
me  some  novel  lessons.  .  .  .  General  and  Mrs.  W.  (who  are 
guests  here)  insist  on  our  going  to  their  home  for  a  day  or 
two.  We  cannot  stay  longer,  as  they  urge  and  we  should 
like  to  do,  had  we  time.  General  W.  is  eighty  years  old 
and  his  wife  sixty,  but  they  are  full  of  life,  and  take  to  us 

warmly 

The  country  all  about  here  is  very  beautiful,  and  man's 
work  for  ages  is  seen  in  its  roads,  houses  and  gardens. 
Nothing  at  home  is  like  this.  We  are  made  very  much  at 
home  here,  and  every  one  seems  like  an  old  friend 

To  the  Same, 

Lincoln,  August  12,  1874. 

....    Our  dear  old  friend  General  W and  his  wife  visit  to  Gen. 

went  to  their  home,  Meriden,  near  Coventry,  on  Monday, 
pledging  us  to  come  to  them  on  Tuesday.  They  urged 
a  longer  visit,  but  we  could  only  give  one  day.  So  yesterday 
we  came  by  railroad  to  Hampton,  and  there  General  W.'s 
carriage  met  us  and  took  us  to  his  house.  The  grand  old 
man  is  six  feet  two  or  three  inches  high,  full  form,  very 
handsome,  eighty  years  old He  fought  in  Water- 
loo and  all  through  the  Peninsular  War,  and  was  in  ten 
battles.  He  and  his  wife  are  very  devout  Christians.  Gen. 
W.  is  full  of  fun ;  his  eye  twinkles  with  fun  and  love. 
He  drew  A.  into  battle  about  America  (which  he  admires 
hugely)  as  soon  as  they  met,  a  week  ago ;  and  she  and  he 
enjoy  each  other.     So  we  had  a  loving  welcome,  and  a  fine 
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dinner-party  at  his  house,  and  this  morning  a  ratlier  sad 
good-bye,  with  a  demand  that  we  should  come  "right  there, 
the  next  time."  They  have  been  married  thirty-two  years, 
but  have  never  had  any  children.  For  some  years  past  they 
have  taken  children,  girls  chiefly,  out  of  the  poorhouse  and 
brought  them  up  in  their  own  house,  almost  like  their  own 
children,  but  training  them  to  be  servants.  Five  such  are 
now  with  them,   and  they  came  in   to   sing  for  us.    The 

youngest,  a  little  child,  made  her  way  to  General  W and 

into  his  lap  and  arms,  as  her  right.     It  was  very  beautiful  to 

see  such  loving  and  wise  charity 

We  reached  Lincoln  by  six  o'clock  and  soon  went  to  the 
ed"a/f"  ^"'^  cathedral.  It  was  locked  ;  but  a  really  very  intelligent  verger 
came  and  opened  it  and  went  all  through  with  us.  The 
twilight  came  and  deepened  in  the  hour  we  were  in  it.  It  was 
very  impressive.  The  grand  old  House  of  God  gi"ew  yet 
more  grand  and  solemn  as  its  lofty  arches  grew  dim.  This 
surpasses  every  other  cathedral  we  have  yet  seen.  I  went 
out  alone  after  our  8  o'clock  dinner  and  walked  twice  round 

the  cathedral.    We  shall  see  it  again  in  the  morning 

At  Bristol  we  saw  the    cathedral I   went  to  my 

Bisfu^  Butler. master,   Bishop   Butler's    resting-place,   under    the    bishop's 
throne  now,  to  thank  God  for  such  a  gift  to  us 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot. 

Addington  Park,  Croydon,  Aug.  26,  1874. 
Consecration  of     ....  We  came  down  here  (Addington  Park,  the  arch- 
joneTand  "**    bishop's  country-seat)  on  Monday  afternoon.    That  morning 
steere.  ^gj.^  Bartholomew's  Day)  I  was  one  of  the  four   assisting 

bishops  in  consecrating  two  bishops  in  Westminster  Abbey 
— the  archbishop,  the  bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  St. 
Asaph's  and  Pittsburgh.  The  consecrated  were  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  (succeeding  Bishop  Thirlwall)  and  the  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  of  Central  Africa  (succeeding  Bishop  Tozer). 
This  is  the  first  case  in  which  one  of  our  bishops  was 
appointed  in  advance  one  of  the  consecrators.  Bishop 
Mcllvaine  united  in  one  such  act,  being  seen  in  the  congrega- 
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tion  and  called  up  by  the  archbishop,  A  great  many  here  ex- 
press their  satisfaction  at  an  American  bishop  so  officiating. 
It  was,  of  course,  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  and  the  new  bishops 
were  also  pleased.  It  is  strange,  but  I  am  nearer  the 
Archbishop  Moore  who  consecrated  Bishops  White  and 
Provost  in  1787,  than  the  present  archbishop  is  by  several 
links.  Two  links  make  my  chain, ^  aud/oM?"  the  arclibisliop's. 
After  tlie  grand  service  we  all  went  to  lunch  at  Canon 
Leighton's — i.  e.,  the  Bishop  of  London  (Bishop  Jackson)  and 
his  two  daughters,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Bishop  Claugh- 
ton),  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's,  and  I  and  ray  two  young 
people.  The  Bishop  of  London  and  tlie  Bishop  of  Rochester 
invited  us  to  visit  them,  but  we  shall  not  have  the  time. 

Coming  out  here  Monday  evening,  we  met  Mrs.  Tait  and  Atthearch- 
her  daughters  walking  in  the  Fark — a  very  extended  and 
rolling  piece  of  ground,  full  of  wild  land,  forest  and  heather  ; 
so  we  alighted  and  had  a  long  walk  before  coming  into  the 
house.  Tliere  were  about  twenty  of  us  at  dinner,  and  we  had 
a  very  pleasant  evening.  Prayers  in  the  chapel  at  10  o'clock, 
then  all  to  our  rooms  before  11.  Tea  brought  to  our  rooms 
early,  chapel  at  9.15,  breakfast  at  9.45.  About  11.30  o'clock 
the  archbishop  put  A.  and  a  clergyman  visiting  here  (a 
brother-in-law  of  Bishop  Wilberforce)  and  myself  in  a  nice 
dog-cart  with  a  driver,  and  he  and  Sam  got  on  horseback  and 
we  went  together  over  the  drives  laid  out  hither  and  thither 
through  this  place,  five  miles  in  all.  So  Sam  had  the  honor 
of  riding  with  the  archbishop ! !  In  the  afternoon  A.  and  Miss 
Tait  and  Sam  and  two  young  persons  set  out  for  a  long  walk. 
The  archbishop,  Mrs.  Tait,  myself  and  three  other  guests,  went 
out  for  a  three-hours'  drive  in  the  big  carriage,  and  visited 
some  places  of  historic  note.     All  about  here,  only  some  ten 


'[Abp.  Moore  consecrated  Bp. 
White  (1787),  who  consecrated 
Bp.  John  Henry  Hopkins  (1833), 
who  consecrated  Bp.  Kerfoot 
(1866).  Archbishop  Tait  was 
consecrated  (Bishop  of  London, 
1856)  by  Abp.  Sumner,  who  was 


consecrated  by  Bp.  C.  R.  Sum- 
ner, his  brother,  of  Winchester, 
who  was  consecrated  by  Abp. 
Sutton,  who  was  consecrated  by 
Abp.  Moore.  The  links  in  Abp. 
Tait's  chain  seem  to  be  three,  not 
four.] 
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or  twelve  miles  from  London,  there  is  wildland  (not  arable) 
full  of  heather  and  forest.  A.  Avas  taken  in  to  dinner  both 
evenings  by  the  archbishop,  so  her  programme  has  been 
/MZniled. 

The  archbishop  is  very  cheerful  and  affable,  and  I  already 
begin  to  feel  warmly  towards  him.  He  is  very  earnest  and 
true,  and  his  family  are  as  really  homelike  and  unassuming  as 
any  other  I  know.  He  and  I  have  had  some  important  con- 
versations, and  we  are  this  morning  to  confer  about  two  sub- 
jects :  Letters  Commendatory  to  Emigrants,  and  the  Lambeth 
Conference  in  1876 

To  the  Same. 

Lord  Warden  Hotel,  Dover, 
10.45  p.  m.,  Aug.  27,  1874. 
....  You  must  have  one  more  letter  before  we  cross  to 

ffiS  1VQTTT1 

reception  in  the  Continent.  Old  England  has  received  us  so  kindly  that 
■trig  ar.  .  ^^  heart  is  right  warm  towards  her.  We  were  counting  this 
evening,  and  in  the  seven  weeks  since  we  landed  we  have 
been  guests  more  than  four  weeks  in  these  nice  English 
homes ;  and  counting  the  houses  we  have  broken  bread  in, 
wc  have  been  at  the  home-table  of  nineteen  houses.  And 
we  have  never  used  up  our  asked  time  but  once — at  Mrs. 
Monckton's,  and  then  because  she  would  not  let  us  go.  She 
and  all  have  given  cordial  invitations  for  the  future  ;  and  we 
have  had  to  decline  several  very  alluring  invitations  now. 

Our  stay  at  the  archbishop's  was  as  enjoyable  as  any,  and 
there  I  did  some  good  work,  or  rather  completed  some  begun 
before.  For  my  talk  and  my  letter  (written  at  his  request) 
about  "commending"  emigrating  Church-people  to  us  led  to 
a  special  and  very  full  conference  and  agreement  on  that 
point.  Good  will  come  out  of  it.  My  conferences  three 
weeks  ago,  and  yesterday  specially,  about  his  calling  another 
Second  Lambeth  Pan-Anglican  Conference,  have,  I  think,  done  much  to  decide 
Conference.  |jjj^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^j^jg^  jj^,  spoke  his  mind  freely  to  me,  and  author- 
izes me  to  speak  for  him,  and  has  given  me  a  letter  (addressed 
to  me)  to  use  in  our  House  of  Bishops  to  bring  out  their 
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request  to  him,  that  he  may  thus  have  so  strong  a  reason  for 
making  such  a  call.  Of  this,  however,  say  nothing,  as  it 
ought  to  come  from  me  fresh  to  our  House  of  Bishops.  The 
archbishop  was  so  aflable  and  kind  to  my  young  folks,  as  well 
as  to  me,  that  they  like  him  much.  Just  as  we  were  going 
to  leave  I  said:  "These  young  people  would  like  your 
Grace's  blessing."  He  at  once  called  them  into  the  next 
room,  his  library,  and  they  knelt  and  he  laid  a  hand  upon  the 
head  of  each  of  them  and  pronounced  his  benediction  very 

earnestly 

Here  to-night  I  went  out  to  walk  on  the  wide  walk  on  top 
of  the  sea-wall,  and  the  sea,  the  chalk  clifis  and  the  rows  of 
lights  of  the  barracks,  etc.,  on  the  cliffsides  were  so  fine — 
the  lighthouses  also — that  I  came  in  for  A.  and  S.,  and  we 
three  had  a  nice  walk.  This  sea  air  smells  to  iwe  fine.  I  love 
it.  I  wish  I  could  be  in  it  much.  I  continue  to  gain,  and 
though  I  cannot  report  no  headaches  in  the  morning,  they  are 
far  fewer,  and  I  can  sleep  much  more  and  better 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Part  II. — Tlie  FonrtJi,  Old-Catholic  Conference  of  1874 — Frei- 
burg and  Bonn. 

The  Conference  at  Bonn  in  1874:  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  of  all  the  conferences 
of  the  Old  Catholics.  The  admirable  correspondent 
of  the  London  Guardian  (evidently  one  of  the  learned 
theologians  who  participated  in  the  proceedings) 
begins  his  long  letter  in  the  following  words : 

S]nrit  of  the  Fresh  from  the  inspiriting  scene  of  this  Conference,  I  cannot 
Conference.  ,^ake  a  more  fitting  commencement  of  my  report  of  its  trans- 
actions than  by  expressing  the  feelings  of  wonder  and  thank- 
fulness to  Almighty  God  which  must  penetrate  the  hearts  of 
all  who  have  been  engaged  in  it.  When  the  Conference  was 
ended  and  the  work  done  lay  settled  before  us,  we  could  do 
nothing  else  than  say  very  humbly  one  to  another,  "It  is 
perfectly  wonderful."  We  began  bj'^  praying  that  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  unity  might  be  with  us.  We  ended  with  our 
Te  Deum,  for  most  unmistakably  our  prayer  had  been  an- 
swered. Only  once  throughout  the  three  days'  discussion  was 
there  a  hot  or  intemperate  speech  ;'  in  every  other  instance 


'  [This  may  refer  to  a  passage 
between  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Mr.  H.  N.  Oxcnham,  an 
English  Romanist  and  well- 
known  theological  writer.  That 
the  bishop's  influence  was  of 
some  weight  may  be  judged  from 
what  Mr.  Oxenham  said  to  him. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  tell  the  bishop 
that,  by  his  earnest  support  of 
Dr.  Dollinger's  proposition  about 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  he 


had  done  more  to  retard  Catholic 
union  than  he  could  ever  undo 
in  all  his  life,  or  something  of 
that  sort!  Mr.  Oxenham  after- 
wards attacked  Bishop  Kerfoot 
and  his  course  in  the  columns  of 
the  London  Guardian.  The 
bishop  was  well  defended  In  a 
long  and  able  letter,  in  the  same 
journal,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang- 
don.] 
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the  utmost  charity  and  patience  were  exhibited  by  all  who 
took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  we  owe  much  of  this  harmony  to 
the  ready  tact  and  patient  guidance  of  our  chairman, 
Dbllinger.  When  this  first  Bonn  Conference  becomes 
historic,  the  central  figure  will  be  that  of  its  president,  whose 
geniality,  learning  and  skill  contributed  mainly,  under  God, 
to  its  perfect  success.  Looking  back  now  to  the  events  of  the 
last  three  days,  and  striving  to  grasp  the  scene,  the  mind 
recurs  constantly  to  the  venerable  figure  and  pleasant  smile 
of  Dollinger,  round  whom  each  sepai*ate  transaction  seems  to 
revolve,  and  with  whose  words  each  act  of  the  Conference  is 
conjoined.  He  comes  before  our  memory  in  the  form  of  the 
aged  Simeon,  longing  for  the  consolation  of  Israel  and  only 
waiting  to  see  the  rising  of  the  Light  of  Peace  before  he  sings 
his  Nunc  Dimittis, 

In  a  "Lecture  on  the   Old-Catholic   Gon^eYQuae^^ L^jiire ontiie 

Old  Catholics. 

delivered  after  his  return,  Bishop  Kerfoot  spoke  in  the 
same  tone  about  Dr.  Dollinger  and  the  results  of  the 
Conference.     The  following  is  an  extract : 

The  Conference  at  Bonn  occupied  three  days.  I  was  there 
throughout  the  meeting.  This  was  Dr.  Von  DdlUnger's  Con- 
ference, and  his  purpose  was  to  ascertain  how  much  common 
ground  of  belief  and  action  now  exists  between  the  leading 
historic  Churches  that  are  not  in  obedience  to  the  Pope.  No 
one  came  there  as  a  commissioned  representative  of  his 
Church,  and  therefore  no  Church  incurred  any  obligation  by 
the  action  of  any  of  its  members.  There  was  no  idea  of 
forming  fresh  creeds  or  articles  of  religion,  nor  any  thought 
or  wish  to  convert  any  one  by  any  discussions.  The  aim  was 
to  make  clear  the  grounds  of  religious  belief  common  among 
the  Old  Catholics,  the  Greek  Church,  the  Church  of  England, 
and  our  own  American  Church.  Such  common  grouud  being 
ascertained  and  avowed  as  far  as  one  Conference  could  do 
this,  the  hope  was  reasonable  that  time  and  kindly  inter- 
course would  enlarge  that  recognized  measure  of  agreement. 
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The  Conference  held  its  sessions  in  a  hall  in  the  University 
of  Bonn,  and  while  Dr.  Von  Diillinger  presided  with  wonder- 
ful efficiency  and  thoroughness,  rules  of  organization  or  of 
order  were  dispensed  with. 
impresnions  of  Dr.  Dollinger  impresses  me  more  profoundly  than  any  man 
Ur.  DoUtnger.  j  ^^^j^.  ^^et— by  his  intellect  so  strong,  clear  and  forcible  ;  his 
learning— vast,  accurate,  ever  ready  for  use ;  his  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  great  present  as  well  as  the  great  past  of 
the  Church  of  Christ;  and  by  his  entire  self-reliance  and  prompt 
assertions  and  decisions,  combined  with  unceasing  courtesy 
and  gentleness.  He  was  ever  anxious  to  catch  and  appreciate 
every  man's  idea,  and  to  accept  or  answer  his  suggestion  ; 
and  his  honest,  devout  love  of  truth,  and  of  Him  who  is  the 
truth,  and  his  love  of  the  brethren,  constantly  enlivened  his 
very  expressive  face,  so  that  that  face  and  his  significant 
shake  of  his  head — as  kind  as  it  was  decided — when  a  nega- 
tive was  needed,  will  long  remain  in  the  memories  and  hearts 
of  all  of  us.  His  facility  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  English 
enabled  him  to  translate  all  he  said  from  German  into  English, 
and  to  summarize  and  interpret  whatever  any  one  else  said 
in  either  tongue,  and  thus  the  conferences  were  conducted 
with  care  and  accuracy. 

His  plan  was  to  prepare  as  "  agreements,"  propositions  on 
the  main  points  where  our  Churches  were  not  in  full  and 
acknowledged  concurrence  in  doctrine,  and  so  to  elicit  judg- 
ments as  to  how  far  we  do  agree  on  those  very  points.  There 
were  fifteen  such  "agreements"  proposed  and  considered. 
They  brought  up  the  chief  points  on  which  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  there  represented  have  difierent  convictions.  The 
proposition  on  each  such  point  was  meant  to  go  as  far  as  all 
could  go  together. 
Invocation  of  On  one  of  these  "  propositions  " — that  "  the  invocation  of 
saints  is  not  a  duty  necessary  to  salvation" — the  Greeks 
declined  any  concurrence,  the  teaching  and  practice  of  their 
Church  being  diflerent;  therefore,  though  the  other  bodies 
concurred,  that  proposition  was  omitted. 

On  one  part  of  another — the  history  and  evidence  of  the 
Anglican  ministry— the  Greeks  confessed  entire  lack  of  study, 
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information  and  acquaintance,  and  tlierefore  the  others  only 
concurred  in  our  own  historical  assurances  on  this  point,  the 
grounds  of  which  Dr.  Dollinger  fully  stated  and  adopted. 

On  one  other  point — the  entire  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary — a -'w*»*'^''/«'^ 

^  Conceptwn. 

proposal  came  from  an  eminent  English  presbyter  [Canon 
Liddon] — that  while  he  himself  in  no  wise  received  or  approved 
that  doctrine,  yet  as  many  on  the  Continent,  and  elsewhere 
probably,  though  they  rejected  the  Pope's  right  to  make  it 
an  article  of  the  faith,  desired  freedom  to  hold  it  as  a  pious 
opinion,  therefore  he  would  amend  the  proposition  so  as  to 
avoid  the  utter  rejection  of  the  dogma  from  being  allowed 
even  as  a  pious  opinion.  An  English  Romanist  [Mr.  H.  N. 
Oxenham]  who  was  present,  earnestly  advocated  such  an 
allowance,  for  he  held  the  opinion.  Others  joined  in  the 
plea  on  the  ground  of  expedience  and  charity 

All  the  Americans  and  two-thirds  of  the  Englishmen  were 
decided  in  concurring  in  the  entire  rejection  of  the  doctrine  as 
untrue,  and  very  hurtful  to  men,  as  well  as  derogatory  to 
Christ,  who  alone  was  conceived  without  sin. 

Dr.  Dollinger,  in  gestures  and  tones  and  strong,  clear  state- 
ments that  no  hearer  can  forget,  opposed  the  false  dogma 
(and  pressed  his  proposition  for  its  rejection,  not  only  as  a 
doctrine  of  the  faith,  but  even  as  a  "pious  opinion")  as 
against  Scripture  and  pure  tradition,  and  as  damaging  to 
spiritual  life  among  believers. 

On  that  one  proposition  only  was  there  a  formal  vote 
taken,  and  then  six  or  seven  of  the  English  present  voted  for 
the  dilution  of  the  proposition ;  but  the  Greeks,  the  rest  of  the 
Englishmen  and  all  the  Americans,  upheld  Dr.  Dollinger  and 
Bishop  Reinkens  in  their  desire  to  have  the  original  proposi- 
tion upheld  wholly.  These  good  men  left  me  in  no  doubt  as 
to  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  aid  given  them  then,  as  at 
other  times,  by  this  American  Church.  Their  thanks  and  the 
wholesome  results  reached  would  alone  have  repaid  one  for 
that  special  journey  to  Bonn. 

On  arriving  at  Freiljurg,  where  the  preliminary 
consultation  was  held,  Bishop  Kerfoot  sent  the  follow- 
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ing  communication   (translated  into  German  by  his 
chaplain,  the  lie  v.  Mr.  Hartman)  to  Bishop  Reinkens: 

The  BisJiop  of  Pittshxirgli''s  Brotherly  Word  to  Bishop  Reinkens 
and  to  the  Members  of  the  Old- Catholic  Congress  at  Freiburg^ 
in  Baden, 

September  8,  1874. 

Bishop  of  Pitts-  God's  loving  Providence  brings  me,  one  of  the  bishops  of 
'^■[ywJd."^^  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  into  your  neighborhood  at  this  time ;  and  I  gladly 
come  here  to  utter  the  word  of  peace  and  encouragement.  A 
courteous  invitation  from  among  yourselves  prompted  my 
compliance  with  an  urgent  request  from  the  Presiding  Bishop 
of  our  Church  in  America  that  I  should  come  among  you 
and  bid  you  a  loving  Godspeed.  This  I  do  heartily.  The 
peace  of  God  be  with  you!  The  liglit  of  His  Holy  Spirit 
shine  upon  3'ou !  May  His  grace  and  wisdom  keep  you  from 
every  error,  and  guide  you  into  everything  true  and  right ! 
Especially  as  an  American  bishop  I  would  bring  to  Bishop 
Reinkens  brotherly  salutations  from  beyond  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  I  would  now  offer  to  you.  Right  Reverend  and 
beloved  brother,  the  assurance  of  earnest  sympathy,  strong 
confidence,  high  hopes  and  earnest  prayers  from  your 
American  brethren  of  the  Episcopate,  the  presb3'terate,  and 
the  laity.  Though  I  bring  no  formal  commission  as  the 
representative  here  of  my  Church,  yet  I  know  that  I  speak 
the  loving  minds  of  my  brethren  when  I  bid  you,  brother. 
Godspeed  in  j'our  very  noble,  very  difficult  work.  We  do 
not  at  all  propose  to  offer  counsel.  You  need  not  any 
human  counsel  from  any  of  us.  But  we  do  pray  for  you 
that  He  may  guide  and  teach  you  and  your  brethren  Who 
alone  can  teach  us  the  whole  truth.  We  pray  for  you  that 
God's  Holy  Scriptures  may  be  made  entirely  clear  to  you. 
We  pray  for  you  that  the  pure,  early,  original  faith  of  His 
Church  may  be  yours.  We  pray  for  you  that  His  own  duly 
commissioned  ministry,  in  the  unbroken  life  of  His  own 
Church,  and  in  His  own  ordained  ministries  and  acts,  may  be 
yours.    Wc  pray  that  in  rejecting  error  you  may  be  enabled 
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to  keep  every  truth.  We  pray  and  desire  with  confidence 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  carry  on  and  complete  His  own 
good  work  among  you,  and  by  your  agency,  guided  from  on 
high. 

We  look  on  and  pray  earnestly ;  but  we  know  that  the 
God  of  light  leads  His  obedient  and  loving  children  as  He 
wills.  We  wait  His  will  for  you.  We  rejoice  that  He  puts 
this  work  into  the  hands  of  men  so  well  learned  in  all  the 
requisite  knowledge  of  His  Word  and  of  His  Church's 
history  and  theology.  Such  men,  seeking  as  you  do  His 
Spirit's  leading,  will  be  led  on  rightly.  Go  forward,  then,  in 
God's  name !  .  .  .  .  So,  as  an  American  bishop,  I  offer  you 
my  prayers  in  your  behalf,  bishops,  priests  and  laymen  of 
Christ,  that  for  your  own  sakes,  for  your  children's  sakes,  for 
the  sake  of  your  brethren  everywhere,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  Germans  in  my  own  country,  God  may  give  you  light, 
love  and  courage,  humility  and  perfect  wisdom,  and  in  His 
best  time  a  good  work  completed  to  your  salvation  and  to 
His  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  dear  Lord.  Amen. 
From  your  brother, 

John  B.  Kebfoot, 
Bisliop  of  Pittsburgh,,  Pennsylvania,  United  States. 

Da  es  zu  spat  war  diesen  Gruss  aus  Nord- America  vor- 
tragen  zu  lassen,  so  wird  der  Druck  desselben  in  den  Congress- 
Ackten  gewiinscht. 

Appended  note  of  Bishop  Reinkens  to  the  President,  Privy 
Councillor  Von  Schulten. 

At  Bonn  Dr.  Dollinger  held  private  conferences 
with  the  different  members,  when  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  seemed  to  require  such  interviews.  He 
asked  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  meet  him  for  private 
consultation,  to  discuss  the  proposition  on  the  Holy 
Eucharist  before  bringing  it  before  the  public  meet- 
ing. Bishop  Kerfoot  took  with  him  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  J. 
Nevin,  and  asked  for  the  presence  of  Canon  Liddon 
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and  Dean  Howson.  A  very  important  discussion 
followed,  and  the  proposition  as  agreed  upon  in  this 
interview  was  subsequently  presented  to  the  whole 
Conference. 

The   following  is  from    Bishop    Kerfoot's   memo- 
randa: 


Propositum  on 

the  Eucharist, 


Form  as  amended  privately  and 
adopted  unanimously  wi  Confer- 
ence^ September  16 : 
[1]  The  Eucharistic  celebration 
in  the  [2]  Church  is  not  a  con- 
tinuous repetition  [3]  or  renewal 
of  the  propitiatory  [4]  sacrifice 
ofTered  once  forever  by  Christ 
upon  [5]  the  Cross ;  but  the  sacri- 
ficial character  [6]  consists  in 
this — that  it  is  the  [7]  permanent 
memorial  of  it,  and  representa- 
tion [8]  and  presentation  on  earth 
of  that  one  [9J  oblation  of  Christ 
for  the  salvation  of  the  [10]  re- 
deemed mankind  which,  accord- 
ing [11]  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ix.  11,  12),  is  continu- 
ously [12]  presented  in  heaven  by 
Christ,  who  now  [13]  appears  in 
the  presence  of  God  for  us. 

[14]  While  this  is  the  [15]  char- 
acter of  the  Eucharist  in  refer- 
ence to  the  [16]  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
it  is  also  a  sacred  [17]  feast  where- 
in the  faithful,  receiving  [18]  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord, 
have  [19]  communion  [with  Christ 
and]  one  with  another  (I.  Cor.  x. 
17). 

This  is  the  form  completed  in  the  house  of  Bishop  Reinkens, 
in  conference  with  Dr.Diillinger  and  Doctors  Howson,  Liddon 
and  Nevin,  and  Mr.  Talbot,  Warden  of  Keble  College. 


Form  as  first  proposed  by  Dr.  Bol- 
linger, on  September  15,  privately 
to  us  for  consideration : 
The  Eucharistic  celebration  of 
the  Church  is  not  a  continuous 
repetition  or  renewal  of  the  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  oflered  by 
Christ  once  for  all  on  the  Cross ; 
but  it  is  the  permanent  memorial 
of  it,  and  the  presentation  on 
earth  of  that  permanent  oblation 
of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the 
redeemed  mankind  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ix.  11,  13),  is  made  in 
heaven,  where  Christ  now  appears 
in  the  presence  of  God  for  us. 

Therefore  the  Eucharistic  cele- 
bration has  a  sacrificial  character, 
■which  is  further  inherent  in  it 
because,  as  a  sacrificial  meal  to 
the  end  of  time,  it  presupposes  a 
permanent  sacrifice  [offered  by 
Christ  once  for  all].  (I  think  Dr. 
D.'s  form  ended  with  "  sacrifice." 
— /.  B.  K.) 
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"With  Clnist,"  suggested  by  me  in  the  private  conference 
and  not  then  taken,  and  suggested  by  another  (as  the  only 
change)  in  the  public  Conference,  and  then  left  to  Dr.  Bollin- 
ger's discretion. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Wednesday  morning  Dr.  D. 
cheerfully  accepted  suggestions  from  Doctors  Liddon,  Ilowson 
and  myself,  and  Dean  Howson  on  Wednesday  morning  wrote 
the  last  paragraph  himself,  lines  14-19,  and  Dr.  D.  himself 
put  in  lines  5  and  0.' 

A  dinner  was  given  by  the  Old  Catholics  to  their  Dinner  to  the 

o  .'  English  and 

Eno-lish  and   American   sruests   and  the  ladies  yfiih.  Aimrican 
them,  and  the  Orientals.     A  very  quaint  affair  it  was, 
with  the  most  unexpected  dishes  appearing  in  odd 


•  [This  proposition  and  the  whole 
discussion  are  well  deserving 
attention,  especially  of  those 
American  Churchmen  who,  a  few 
years  later,  without  having  the  text 
of  the  3Iexican  Lituygij  before 
them,  ventured  to  attack  Bishop 
Kerfoot  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Mexican  Commi:?sion. 
The  remarks  of  the  Guardiaji's 
correspondent  (Sept.  23,  1874) 
will  help  to  show  how  cautiously 
a  prudent  judgment  will  proceed 
in  pronouncing  on  the  full  import 
and  hearing  of  such  formularies : 
"The  President  (DoUinger) 
commended  this  to  the  accept- 
ance of  all,  as  expressing  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  words  of 
Scripture  the  truth  of  the  Eucha- 
ristic  Sacrifice.  The  English 
members  of  the  Conference  had 
carefully  examined  and  consid- 
ered the  declaration,  and  were 
ready  to  accept  it.  He  hoped  the 
Orientals    present    would    also 


agree  to  it.  But  this  they  did 
not  seem  at  first  disposed  to  do. 
One  objection  was  raised  that 
the  Eastern  Church  taught  that 
the  Eucharist  was  the  olfering  of 
that  perfect  sacrifice  which 
Christ  had  made  on  the  Cross, 
and  that  it  was  offered  for  the 
living  and  the  dead.  It  was 
answered,  that  this  declaration 
did  not  contradict  that  teaching. 
It  was  further  asked  by  the  Greek 
professor.  Was  there  any  dis- 
tinction intended  to  be  drawn 
between  the  presentation  on 
earth  and  the  permanent  offering 
in  heaven  in  its  nature?  The 
answer  was,  "  Certainly  not," 
and  then  the  Eastern  delegates 
expressed  their  perfect  concur- 
rence with  the  declaration.  The 
Danish  clergyman  likewise  stated 
his  accord,  and  the  article  was 
passed  unanimously,  and  appar- 
ently to  Bollinger's  infinite 
eatisfactlon.] 
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places  among  the  many  courses.  For  instance,  there 
was  first  soup,  then  radon.,  then  fish,  then  some  sweet 
dish,  and  so  on.  Bishop  Kerfoot,  as  principal  guest, 
was  honored  with  a  seat  at  the  head  of  the  long  table. 
Dr.  Von  Dollingor  on  his  left  hand,  Bishop  Reinkens 
on  liis  right.  There  was  a  curious  Babel  of  tongues 
around  the  table — German,  English,  French,  and  even 
llussian — Dr.  Von  Dullinger  being  the  only  person 
present  that  could  talk  to  every  one. 

When  dessert  was  served.  Bishop  Kerfoot  (carefully 
instructed  beforehand  in  German  etiquette)  rose  and 
proposed  the  health  of  Dr.  Von  Dullinger.  All 
sprang  up,  ran  round  the  table  and  clinked  their 
glasses  against  the  Doctor's. 

Bishop  Kerfoot's  health  was  then  drunk,  and  the 
same  tokens  of  friendship  repeated,  and  many  other 
healths  followed  in  the  same  style,  so  that  it  was 
really  a  very  novel  and  inspiriting  scene.  Dr.  Von 
Dollin2;er  was  as  bri<2;ht  and  a;leeful  in  his  manner  as 
though  no  burden  of  anxious  thought  and  care  hung 
over  him.  The  guests  at  that  very  entertaining  dinner 
will  not  soon  forget  the  hearty  hospitality  they  re- 
ceived, and  the  bright  and  cheerful  courtesy  of  their 

hosts.' 

Correspondence,  Etc. 

The  Presiding  Bishop  to  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 

Hoboken,  July  1,  1874. 
Mij  Bear  Bishop}, — I  deeply  regietted  that  I  could  not  see 
you,  at  your  parting  from  these  shores,    to  give  j'ou  my 
blessing,  as  I  now  do  my  prayers. 

I  have  been  to  see  your  father  in  Christ  and  my  brother 
[Dr.  Muhlenberg]  perhaps  for  the  last  time  :  a  most  tender 

1  From  Miss  Kerfoot's  notes. 
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interview.  Though  two  years  younger,  he  seems  nearer  the 
goal.  Oh !  that  we  could  all  win  as  bright  a  crown  !  I 
wanted  to  see  3'ou  to  talk  over  Hartman's  exit — in  ^omc  ^r.  Ear tmm's 

.    „  ,    .         ,,  ,  ,  ,      .       ,  •  T-.-      1  conta:!.^  with 

respects  painful,  in  all  most  houorable  to  hira.    He  leaves  the  BUuaiisig. 

with  blessings  on  his  head.    He  has  endeared  himself  to  me 

as  a  lovely  Christian,  and  as  doing  well  the  very  best  work 

for  souls  done  in  this  city  these  last  two  years.    If  you  knew 

the  ch-cumstances  all  round  as  I  do,  you  would  say  time  for 

a  change  had  come ;  no  blame  to  any  one. 

I  have  almost  excluded  the  chief  design  of  this  letter,  jyg^,^,^„^^ 
which  is  to  say,  at  this  eventful  period  the  House  of  Bishops  ^'^^o.  c.  Uo/ig- 
cannot  spare  you  from  its  counsels  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 
exceedingly  anxious  that  j'ou  sliould  be  present  at  the  Council 
of  the  Old  Catholics,  which  Mr.  Nevin  thinks  will  be  about 
the  10th  of  September.  It  is  designed  to  be  informal, 
having  chiefly  in  view  the  ultimate  union  of  all  the  historic 
Churches. 

It  will  be  composed  of  representative  men,  but  not  as 
representing  the  branches  of  the  Church  to  which  they 
belong.  That  some  one  of  our  bishops  should  be  there  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  your  father  in  Christ,  shall  I  say,  or  your 
elder  brother  ? 

B.  B.  Smith. 

The  Bishoj)  of  Pittshurgh  to  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Kerfoot. 

Freiburg,  in  Baden,  Sept.  8,  1874. 
My  Own  Dear  Son, —  ....  We  reached  this  place  yesterday 
at  4  p.  m.  The  business  meeting  adjourned  yesterday.  Its 
social  meeting  came  last  evening,  and  its  great  public  meeting 
to-day  at  3  p.  m.  Messrs.  Hartman  and  Langdon  went  with 
me  to  the  social  meeting  yesterday  evening  in  a  great  \ial\  Social  meeting. 
where  the  Congress  were  gathered  to  make  speeches  and 
drink  beer  and  smoke.  Bishop  lleiukens,  learning  that  I  had 
come,  came  to  the  entrance  to  meet  me,  and  through  Hart- 
man  we  gave  and  received  cordial  words.  We  then  went  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  met  Professor  Von  Schulte,  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress,  and  he  repeated  the  cordial  welcome 
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find  thanks  for  my  coming.  Speeches  from  Von  Schulte, 
]}ishop  Ilcinkcns  and  two  or  three  others  filled  the  evening  ; 
beer  and  cigars  constantly  aiding,  the  waiters  being  busy 
bringing  here  and  there  the  tall  glasses  of  foaming  beer. 
The  cheers,  "  bravos,"  etc.,  were  frequent,  and  as  each  speech 
closed,  the  whole  assembly,  two  hundred  and  fifty  folk,  I 
think,  sprang  to  their  feet,  crying  out  "Hoch!  Hoch !  "  and 
knocked  glasses  against  each  other's,  and  quafled  the  beer ; 
and  some  enthusiastic  auditors  ran  from  their  places  and 
knocked  glasses  against  the  speaker's  glass.  The  scene  was 
very  funny,  very  entertaining,  and  really  very  earnest ;  for 
the  speeches  were,  whether  grave  or  merry,  earaest  or 
sarcastic,  on  the  serious  topics  of  religious  freedom  that  stir 

these  strong  men 

Beinkem'^'^  I  met  Bishop  Reinkens  this  morning  at  11  o'clock,  by 
appointment,  in  private.  I  had  prepared  a  brief  note  for  him 
conveying  my  salutations  and  those  of  my  Church,  which  I 
read  and  Ilartman  interpreted.  I  bade  Hartmau  a^sk  whelher 
any  such  address  would  be  acceptable  and  useful.  I  wished 
not  to  meddle,  etc.  I  shunned  giving  counsel,  but  I  implied 
our  true  principles.  Bishop  Reinkens  responded  most  warmly, 
liked  the  address,  wished  it  used,  and  would  have  it  entered 
(in  German)  in  their  records  of  the  Congress  and  printed. 
He  made  my  words  his  own,  thus  indicating  the  real  principles 
of  the  movement.  When  3'ou  see  my  note  you  will  recognize 
the  import  of  this.  I  transcribed  the  address  and  gave  it  to 
Bishop  Reinkens  this  afternoon  at  the  public  meeting.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  a  vast  hall,  where  three  thousand  or 
more  assembled.  There  were  four  speakers.  Bishop  Reinkens 
and  Von  Schulte  being  of  them.  The  cheers  were  frequent 
and  hearty,  and  some  of  the  speeches  full  of  merry  sarcasm. 
I  was  seated  next  to  the  president  [Von  Schulte],  and  he  in 
his  closing  address  spoke  warmly  of  and  to  the  American 
bishop ;  loud  cheering  came,  and  I  rose  and  made  my  bow. 
Ilartman  sat  near  me,  and  put  in  proper  catchwords,  so 
that  I  caught  the  drift  of  the  speeches  very  well.  Bishop 
Reinkens's  speech  was  very  fervent.  He  is  a  tall,  noble- 
looking  man,  with  a  good  face,  and  is  a  fine  oi'ator. 
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Freiburg  is  a  stronghold  of  Old  Catholicism.  No  one  can  oiad  to  welcome 
doubt  the  promise  of  real  reformation  of  doctrine  and  practice  bishop. 
in  due  order  and  time.  My  presence  is  an  evident  gratifica- 
tion. The  mere  fact  of  a  bishop  from  the  United  States 
being  here  does  good.  Dean  Howson  was  here  ;  he  left 
to-day.  Bishop  Harold  Browne  comes  to  Bonn  the  14th  and 
15th.  That  is  the  meeting  for  conference  on  the  possible 
reunion  of  the  historic  Churches.  Bishop  Reinkens  and  Prof. 
Von  Schulte  say  that  Dr.  Dollinger  seeks  to  confer  with  the 
several  Churches,  each  apart ;  with  us — the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  myself  and  the  other  united  Anglicans— in 
English 

From  Bishop  Kekfoot's  Diary. 

Sept.  14th.— Cologne  to  Bonn.  Met  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester in  the  train,  and  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Hartman.  At  Bonn 
Dr.  Nevin  and  Mr.  Langdon  met  me.  At  10  a.  m.  Dr. 
Dbllinger's  Conference  met  in  the  Music  Hall  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  D.  made  important  statements.  11  a.  m.,  private 
conference  of  English  and  American  bishops  and  clergy.  3 
p.  m.,  Conference  met  in  the  Music  Hall. 

Sept.  15th. — 8^  o'clock,  in  my  room  at  the  hotel.  Met 
Dr.  Nevin  and  Mr.  Langdon,  Dean  Howson,  Canon  Liddon, 
and  Abbe'  Michaud  for  previous  conference  about  propositions 
to  be  discussed  at  Dr.  Dijllinger's  Conference.  9  to  10,  Con- 
ference ;  4  to  6,  Conference. 

Sept.  16th. — 7^  o'clock,  private  conference  with  Dr.  Nevin. 
8  o'clock,  at  Bishop  Reinkens'  house  ;  by  request  and  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Dollinger,  I  met  him  to  confer  about  his  "  propo- 
sition" regarding  the  Eucharist.  By  Dr.  DoUinger's  consent 
I  had  Dean  Howson  and  Canon  Liddon  come.  Rev.  Mr. 
Talbot,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  was  also  f)resent.  Full 
and  free  agreement  reached  as  to  proposition  about  the 
Eucharist ;  and  a  prefix  of  my  proposing  to  the  proposition 
about  Tradition.  10  o'clock  to  12,  Dr.  D.'s  Conference.  I 
made  written  statement  of  the  meaning  and  extent  of  the 
proposition  (as  agreed  upon) ;  accepted  and  recorded. 

A  very  grave,  significant,  useful  Conference. 
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The  Bisliop  of  nttshurgh  to  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Kerfoot. 

Bonn,  Tuesday,  Sept.  15,  1874. 
Theological  ]ify  Dear  Priest, — Theology  ought  to  go  to  you.  Yesterday 
morning  m  Cologne,  as  A.  and  I  took  our  seats  in  the 
cars  for  Bonn,  Mr.  IlarLman  came  to  the  car,  and  then 
Bishop  Browne  looked  in  and  we  hailed  him.  He  and  we 
were  delighted,  and  came  on  together.  As  soon  as  we 
could  after  reaching  here  (9.40)  we  went  to  Dr.  Bollinger's 
Conference,  just  begun.  Bishop  Browne  could  only  stay  one 
day  :  a  dying  brother's  need  took  him  home.  But  we  worked 
hard  all  day. 

Dr.  Dijllinger  had  prepared  propositions  for  our  agreement, 
as  terms  of  communion  for  Orientals,  Old  Catholics  and  our- 
selves. We  discuss,  amend  and  vote  on  these  propositions. 
Little  change  is  needed  ;  no  change  in  the  sense  of  the  Old 
Catholics.  Vf  e  are  all  amazed  and  delighted  at  the  real,  full 
Dr.  BoUinger. xc^iovmixiion  of  doctrine.  Dr.  Dollinger  is  a  marvellously 
learned,  sweet  old  man.  He  began  yesterday  by  announcing 
for  himself  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Old-Catholic  movement 
that  they  did  not  stand  on  the  Council  of  Trent :  rejected 
some  of  its  decrees,  and  held  its  oecumenicity  not  defensible. 
So  the  way  was  clear.  I  have  had  to-day  to  be  bishop  for 
both  English  and  Americans,  and  I  trust  I  have  done  good 
work.  Dean  Howson,  Dr.  Liddon,  Dr.  Nevin  and  Dr. 
Langdon  are  here.  I  meant  to  go  oft"  to-morrow  morning, 
but  all  urge  me  to  stay.  Dr.  Dolliuger,  Bishop  Reinkens, 
and  their  colleagues,  thank  me  ver}'  warmly  for  coming,  and 
for  my  help  to  get  passed  just  the  propositions  they  need. 
Some  of  our  folks  even  try  to  keep  back  the  Old  Catholics' 
free  utterance  of  the  truth  as  they  now  see  it.  Some,  again, 
would  require  more  than  their  position  makes  yet  possible  or 
safe.  But  the  Old-CaLholic  movement  is  now  one  of  full 
reform.  Dr.  Dollinger  asked  me  to  stay  and  give  him  a 
special  conference  to-morrow,  early,  before  the  public  meeting, 
on  his  proposition  about  the  Eucharist.  He  and  they  have 
our  doctrine. 
Just  what  we  do,  how  and  why,  you  can  see  only  when 
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you  get  full  reports.  But  I  feel  that  never  before  in  my  life 
has  God  given  me  greater,  or  so  great,  a  work  to  do  in  any 

such  way We  are  both  well.    A.  meets  here  some 

English  ladies— Mrs.  Ambrose  (Dr.  Liddon's  sister),  Mrs. 
Talbot,  and  others.  Dr.  Dollinger  (at  my  request)  allows 
the  ladies  to  attend  the  debates  of  the  Conference,  and  they 
are  much  interested 

To  the  Same. 

Heidelberg,  Thiu'sday  Evening,  Sept.  17,  1874. 

I  wrote  to  you  from  Bonn  on  Monday  evening. 

That  first  day  was  very  significant  and  hopeful.     The  next 

two  exceeded  the  first.    Bishop  Browne  had  to  leave  Monday 

evening,  and  I  was  left  as  bishop  alone.    Langdon  and  Nevin 

were  able  helpers.    Liddon  and  Howson  of  course  very  able  ;  Vanon  Liddnn 

two  men  of  widely  difiering  theology,  but  of  lovely  spirit.    I  smi. 

declined  being  bishop  for  any  but  my  American  brethren,  but 

still  I  was  the  only  bishop,  and  as  such  was  looked  to  from 

all  sides  as  the  leader  of  Anglican  theology  ;  and  every  cordial 

concurrence  was  given   by   English   and   Americans.     The 

fact  was  clear  that  the  reformation  of  doctrine  is  almost  or 

quite   completed  among  the   Old  Catholics ;   safel}',    wisely 

completed  in  doctrine,  and  soon  will  be  in  discipline  and  ritual. 

The  advance  was  from  the  side  of  old  Romanism,  of  course, 

up  towards  sound.  Reformed  Anglican  theology.    The  views 

and  words  and  terms  are  from  the  old  side. 

Dr.  Dollinger  brought  in  his  propositions,  making  them  m.  Results  of  f.he 
measure  oi  advance  and  expression,  so  far  as  might  be,  such 
that  the  Russians  and  Greeks  could  agree  to.  (There  were 
five  eminent  Russians  and  Greeks  present.)  They  went  with 
us  in  everything  but  the  denial  that  the  invocation  of  saints 
is  necessary.  So  there  the  Old  Catholics  and  we  were  without 
Greek  concurrence.  Of  course  the  aim  was  not  to  complete 
any  system  of  doctrine,  but  to  seek  agreement  on  the  main 
points  needed  for  intercommunion,  and  we  nearly  or  quite 
reached  that.  (For  intercommunion  of  our  members,  the 
Old  Catholics  and  we  might  now  agree,  as  the  communing  in 
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both  kinds  is  to  be  adopted  or  permitted  by  the  Old  Catholics.) 
We  (Euglish  and  Americans)  were  astonished  at  the  fullness 
of  Old  Catholic  reform  in  doctrine.  Trent  is  given  up,  and 
so  are  the  dogmas  and  practices  that  oflend  sound  Churchmen. 
Yet  no  truth  has  been  impaired  or  abandoned  by  the  Old 
Catholics.  There  is  no  rush,  but  calm  conservatism  and  fear- 
Dr.  Bollinger,  less  confession.  Dr.  Dullinger  is  the  greatest  man  in  intellect, 
learning  and  theology  I  ever  met ;  and  he  is  at  once  confident, 
lucid,  decided  and  explicit,  and  as  childUke,  gentle  and  heed- 
ful as  though  he  were  only  one  of  us  common  men 

I  could  not  leave.  Dr.  Dollinger,  Bishop  Reinkens  and  the 
others  urged  my  stay,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  remain  till  our 
work  was  done.  I  left  while  a  session  for  the  Greeks  (the 
final  one)  was  going  on.  I  have  the  propositions  agreed  on 
and  notes  with  me,  but  I  could  not  write  them  out.  I  must 
wait  till  I  meet  you  and  the  other  American  theologs. 
Dr.  Nevin  sent  over  full  letters  to  the  Hartford  Churchman, 
and  Dr.  Langdon  will  write  ;  but  their  letters  will  hardly  get 
out  before  my  return  to  you.  I  heartily  and  humbly  thank 
God  for  the  work  done,  and  for  giving  me  my  share  in  it. 

On  a  few  points  some  of  the  English  clergymen  sought  to 
restrain  Dr.  Dollinger's  utterances  so  as  to  protect  Ritualistic 
errors.  He  "  rejected  "  what  some  of  them  were  seeking  to 
bring  back.  It  was  very  strange.  More  than  once  I  tried  to 
counteract  that  effort,  and  Dr.  DciUiuger  and  Bishop 
Reinkens  were  evidently  grateful  for  that  help.  It  was  mar- 
vellous, and  very  assurmg  to  us  real  Anglicans,  to  see  how  our 
true  Church  theology  is  the  very  one  to  which  Dr.  Dollinger 
and  Bishop  Reinkens  come  now  by  their  own  process  of 
research  and  from  their  own  old  standpoint.  They  did  not 
keep  ours  in  view.  Better  than  that,  they  reach  the  same 
ground  by  their  own  research.  And  such  terrible  exposures 
of  Romish  frauds  and  forgeries,  old  and  recent,  and  of  the 
fearful  moral  and  spiritual  harm  wrought  by  the  errors,  I 
never  heard  as  came  now  and  then  from  Dr.  Dollinger  in  his 
calm,  unconscious  way.  He  is  seventy-five  years  old,  and  his 
mind  and  memory  are  in  full  vigor.  He  has  never  smoked, 
never  used  beer  or  wine,  which  I  told  him  was  very  un- 
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German.  He  laughed  and  said,  "  Yet  I  was  years  ago  criti- 
cised in  England  as  the  most  German  of  all  Germans." 

Not  the  least — probably  the  most — significant  and  hopeful 
thing  is  that  we  unanimously  agreed  on  a  proposition  on  the 
Holy  Eucharist — Old  Catholics,  Anglicans  and  Greeks — which 
teaches  fully  and  only  the  truth.  Dean  Howson,  Canon 
Liddon  and  I,  Dr.  DoUinger  and  Bishop  Reinkens  and  the 
Orientals,  fully  adopted  it. 

Our  American  Church  was  never  lost  in  the  English.  Dr. 
DoUinger  always  spoke  of  the  two  Churches,  though  as 
agreeing And  the  Old  Catholics  feel  that  the  Ameri- 
can heart  and  help  have  been  a  great  encouragement  to  them. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Meyriclc  to  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 
Villa  Alexandra,  Torquay,  Nov.  26,  1874. 
My  Dear  Lord  Bishop^ — Will  you  allow  me  to  do  myself  the 
honor  of  proposing  your  name  for  election  as  a  patron  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society  ?    The  office  Angio-Vonti- 
does  not  involve  any  subscription  on  your  part,  and  I  ^q^x;  cental  Society. 
you  will  seldom  or  never  be  able  to  attend  our  committee 
meetings;  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  associated  with  us 
one  to  whom  the  Church  owes  so  much  for  the  wisdom,  firm- 
ness and  forbearance  exhibited  at  the  Bonn  Conference.     I 
think  that  you  arc  aware  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  the 
President  of  the  Society,  and  Dr.  Nevin  one  of  our  Italian 
Secretaries.    I  am  yours  faithfully, 

Frederick  Meyrick, 
Secretary  of  the  Anglo-  Continental  Society. 

Dr.  Schmblders  to  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 

Breslau,  Silesia,  June  23,  1875. 
Right  Reverend  Sir, — Your  Lordship's  cheerful  participation  j,ipi,(,/i(„i  (^  (^^ 
in  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  Old-Catholic  movement  ^^f(t<'  vongresn. 
makes  us  think  it  a  duty  to  invite  you  to  the  Old-Catholic 
Congress  which  shall  be  held  in  this  town  on  the  20th,  21st 
and  2'2d  of  August  instant.     We  are  not  yet  informed  of  all 
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the  objects  which  shall  bo  hero  discussed  ;  but  a  man  so  highly 
animated  for  Christian  truth  and  Christian  life  as  Your  Lord- 
ship is  will  (ind  occasion  enough  to  speal<  out  the  convictions 
of  his  heart,  and  l)riug  nearer  the  time  of— if  not  a  complete 
unity  in  faith,  at  least  a  perfect  union  in  Christian  love  and 
hope.  In  our  struggle  against  a  system  which,  since  so  many 
centuries,  has  secularized  the  very  Christian  faith,  and  pos- 
sesses yet  now  in  our  town  and  province  an  immense  number 
of  adherents,  there  is  nothing  more  efficacious,  more  animating 
and  encouraging,  than  the  convincing  word  gushing  out  of  a 
convicted,  Christ-loving  heart.  Come,  then,  right  reverend 
sir,  hither,  and  compel  all  your  fellow-brethren  who  have  our 
llcform  at  heart  to  travel  with  you,  since  we  have  no  time  or 
opportunity  to  invite  them  one  by  one. 

In  this  hope  we  send  you  our  best  wishes,  and  have  the 
honor  to  be,  with  the  assurance  of  our  profoundest  respectful- 
ness, your  faithful  servants,  the  members  of  the  Local 
Committee  of  Breslau,  presided  by 

Dr.  Schmolders, 

Prof.  Ling.  Orient. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

1877-1878. 

PITTSBURGH    KIOTS     OF     1877. — SECOND    LAMBETH    CON- 
FEKENCE  OF  1878. 

The  year  1877  was  memorable  in  Pittsburgh  as  the 
year  of  those  alarming  riots  among  railroad  employes 
and  other  laborers  which  excited  such  anxiety  for 
several  days.  Just  before  they  occurred,  Bishop 
Kerfoot  met  with  a  very  serious  accident — the  first 
and  only  severe  injury  he  received  in  all  his  many 
journeys.  This  accident,  from  which  he  was  con- 
valescing during  the  time  of  the  riots,  is  mentioned  in 
the  following  extracts  from  his  diary : 

From  Bishop  KerfooVs  Diary. 

July  13. — Left  Mr.   O.  Metcalf's  7.45;  at  Brookville   hy  Accident. 

2.30 ;  met  at  depot  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Stewart On  the  way 

down  a  steep  bill  the  front  axle  and  wheels  all  suddenly 
broke,  and  so  the  front  part  of  the  buggy  dropped  down 
instantly,  and  Mr.  S.  and  I  were  thrown  out  forward.  He 
alighted  on  his  feet  (though  cut  and  jarred) ;  I  was  thrown 
very  violently  forward  and  my  face  was  struck  against  the 
iron  axle.  Some  fragments  of  a  bolt  struck  forcibly  between 
the  eyes,  making  a  deep  and  contused  wound,  of  an  S-shape, 
each  cut  half  an  inch  long  ;  another  cut  across  the  nose,  and 
another  across  the  left  eye,  and  just  on  its  edge  above  and 
below  the  line  of  the  eye The  wounds  bled  very  pro- 
fusely, but  in  a  house  near  by  I  met  with  every  help  from  its 
kind  mistress,  Mrs.  Moflat,  and  from  Dr.  Hunt I  was 
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utterl}'  disabled  from  going  farther The  special  mercy 

of  God  saved  me  from  imminent  peril  even  of  life,  and  limbs 
and  eyes  Avere  wonderfully  protected.  This  was  my  first  hurt 
in  all  my  journeys.    God  has  kept  me  lovingly. 

July  14. — Returned  to  Pittsburgh  in  company  with  a  careful 
attendant,  and  was  met  at  the  Union  Depot  by  Mr.  Orlando 
Metcalf  and  taken  to  his  house,  where  he  and  Mrs.  M.  cared 
for  me  most  tenderly  and  did  much  to  promote  my  rapid 
recovery.  July  15. — Seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Sore,  and 
oppressed  in  head  till  noon ;  then  better.  Afternoon,  went 
to  Mrs.  Metcalf's  class  of  women,  and  spoke  to  them  and 
had  prayer.  July  16. — Left  Pittsburgh  at  eight,  and  by  noon 
at  Meyersdale.  There,  with  my  family,  and  under  the  atten- 
tive and  skilful  care  of  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Meyers,  I  recovered 
rapidly.  July  19-20. —  Railroad  riots,  etc.,  in  Pittsburgh. 
Alarming  reports.  July  21. —  Sad  news  to  me  of  the  death 
yesterday  of  my  faithful  friend  and  helper,  Gen.  Thomas  M. 
Howe,  after  one  week's  sickness. 
Eiots  in  Pitts-  July  22.— Eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Very  alarming 
reports  of  the  Pittsburgh  riots.  I  could  not  go  to  Pittsburgh  ; 
my  injuries  forbid  this.  I  longed  to  be  there  among  my  dis- 
tressed people.  July  23. — Telegrams  from  Pittsburgh  bid  me 
not  come.  July  24. — Anxious  word  from  Pittsburgh  ;  then 
better  news.  My  trunk  was  packed  and  I  was  ready  to  go.  Dr. 
Meyers  thought  my  travelling  5'et  awhile  imprudent.  July  25. 
• — I  prepared  a  brief  pastoral  letter  and  prayer  for  use  in  these 
troublous  times.  July  26. — Had  printed  and  mailed  the 
pastoral  letter.  Came  to  Pittsburgh  by  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  and 
went  with  Messrs.  O.  and  W.  Metcalf  to  look  at  the  ruins. 

July  29. — Ninth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Morning,  Trinity 
Church ;  read  Ante-Communion  service  and  made  address 
about  the  riot  and  its  lessons.  Afternoon,  rode  with  Mr. 
Wm.  Metcalf  out  to  West  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  which 
and  in  camps  along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  soldiers 
mider  the  Governor  were  stationed.  I  met  Gov.  Hartrauft, 
Met  Rev.  Dr.  Ha}',  of  Philadelphia,  chaplain,  and  went  out  to 
offer  pastoral  work,  if  needed  and  practicable.  No  need  or 
opening,  but  the  bishop's  visit  was  welcomed  as  a  sign  of  care 
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and  interest  on  the  Sunday.  July  31.— Returned  to  Meyers- 
dale. 

The  next  most  interesting  event  in  the  life  of  ^^,,,,^  ^„^^^^,^ 
Bishop  Kerfoot  was  the  Second  Lambetli  Conference  'Conference. 
of  1878.  The  first  of  these  great  gatherings  had  been 
a  real  success  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  attended  it 
and  of  Churchmen  generally,  but  yet  it  was  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  experiment  would  be  repeated  ten 
years  later.  The  amiable  and  saintly  Archbishop 
Longley  died  on  October  27, 1868.  The  appointment 
of  his  successor  devolved  on  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had 
just  time  to  make  it  before  he  resigned  office  in 
December  on  the  Irish  Church  question.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
influenced  by  the  Queen,  overlooked  the  claims  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  and  his  choice  finally  fell  upon 
that  very  Bishop  of  London  who  had  been  rather 
cold  towards  the  Conference  of  1867,  and  had  been 
thought  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  and  some  others 
to  restrict  debate  rather  unnecessarily  upon  the  Co- 
lenso  question.  But  Archbishop  Tait  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  primates  that  had  sat  in  the  seat  of  St. 
Augustine  for  years  and  years.  Though  his  temporary 
support  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  seemed 
inconsistent  with  the  breadth  and  comprehension  that  obstacles  tobe 

.,,.11  ,.    removed. 

we  naturally  associate  with  bis  honored  name,  his 
noble  effort  at  the  close  of  his  life  to  undo  any  mischiefs 
that  had  arisen  from  the  operation  of  the  act,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  he  was  very  far  from  confounding 
the  Church  of  England  with  the  "Establishment." 
Probably  nothing  less  than  his  wise  and  statesmanlike 
mind  could  have  united  so  many  opposing  views  and 
surmounted  the  obstacles  tliat  lay  in  the  way  of  the 
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assembling  of  tlie  second  and  more  important  Lambeth 
Conference.  Difficulties  there  were,  and  for  a  time 
the  archbishop  was  in  doubt.  Bishop  Kerfoot,  when 
in  England  in  1874,  had  some  consultation  with  him 
which  helped  in  a  measure  to  remove  his  fears. 
Especially  did  he  take  pains  to  make  it  clear  to  his 
Grace  that  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  about 
the  American  bishops.  Their  practical  common  sense, 
their  habit  of  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  problems  in 
their  conventions,  and  their  sense  of  what  would  be 
fitting,  would  prevent  their  suggesting  or  supporting 
any  propositions  likely  to  embarrass  the  English 
bishops  in  their  delicate  relations  with  the  State. 

The  course  of  circumstances,  as  well  as  Archbishop 
Tait's  personal  friendship  for  Bishop  Kerfoot  (which 
is  very  plain  from  the  correspondence),  made  the 
Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Primate  and  the  American  bishops.  In 
1874,  forty-three  out  of  forty-six  of  the  latter  were 
favorable  to  the  assembling  of  a  second  Conference 
in  1876 — the  date  then  named.  But  there  was  so 
much  unavoidable  delay  that  some  even  of  these 
bishops  began  to  fear  that  Archbishop  Tait  had  seen 
reason  to  change  his  mind,  and  they  rightly  wished 
not  even  to  seem  too  forward  in  urging  the  matter 
upon  his  attention.  One  bishop  from  the  Far  West 
took  the  ground  that  there  was  no  use  in  the  Con- 
ference, and  for  his  part  "  he  was  sick  of  this  Anglo- 
mania." Of  this  spirit,  Bishop  Kerfoot,  as  his  letters 
and  diary  show  plainly  enough,  had  none  whatever. 
He  loved  England  and  our  Mother  Church  (and  what 
American  Churchman  does  not?),  and  besides,  as  he 
said.  Old  England  had  received  him  so  hospitably  and 
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kindly  that  his  heart  was  warm  towards  her  and  the 
many  friends — some  of  them  the  leading  Churchmen 
of  the  day — who  were  fond  of  him,  as  he  was  of  them . 
But  he  was  thoroughly  patriotic  in  his  devotion  to 
his  adopted  country  and  her  institutions,  feeling 
towards  America,  in  fact,  just  as  an  Englishman  does 
towards  England.  But  none  the  less  did  he  appr  e- 
ciate  the  usefulness  of  the  Lambeth  Conferences.  The 
result  was  of  considerable  importance.  Had  the 
second  expected  Conference  not  taken  place  within 
ten  or  eleven  years  from  the  first  one,  the  whole 
matter  might  have  been  indefinitely  dropped.  But 
the  very  successful  gathering  in  1878,  under  Arch- 
bishop Tait's  presidency,  gives  every  reason  to  hope 
that  (unless  some  extraordinary  causes  make  it  in- 
expedient) a  third  Lambeth  Conference  may  be 
anticipated,  in  due  time,  under  the  happy  auspices  of 
Archbishop  Tait's  like-minded  successor,  who,  having 
been  called  to  the  primacy  at  this  juncture,  so  critical 
for  the  Church  of  England,  has  the  sympathy  and 
prayers  of  all  American  Churchmen. 

Room  can  be  found  for  only  two  or  three  of  the  cmre^^midence 

''  wiih  (lie  Abp.  of 

letters  that  passed  on  this  subject  between  the  arch-  oaiUerbury. 
bishop  and  Bishop  Kerfoot. 

The  Arclihisliop  of  Canterbury  to  the  BisJioj)  of  Pittsburgh. 
Addington  Park,  Croydon,  August  21,  1874. 

My  Dear  Bishop, — Before  you  leave  England,  I  wish  to  say 
to  you  that  the  subject  of  another  gathering  of  bishops  of  our 
communion  at  Lambeth  has  been  much  talked  of  lalel}^  If 
the  House  of  Bishops  of  your  Church  were  to  express  their 
wishes  on  this  subject,  it  might  help  me  in  bringing  the  matter 
before  my  brethren  of  this  country  when  we  meet  in  January 
of  next  year. 
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Trusting  that  God  will  bless  you  in  your  journey  and  on 
your  return  to  your  ^york,  I  am  your  faithful  brother, 

A.  C.  Cantuar. 

The  Bislio})  of  Pitishuryh  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

House  of  Bishops,  New  York,  Kov.  3, 1874. 
HfqwHfrcm  Mij  Dear  Lord, — I  had  the  pleasure  not  long  since  of  writing 
"iwu^s'.'^^  to  you  from  this  House,  to  say  that  the  I'equest  to  your  Grace 
to  invite  another  Lambeth  Conference  had  been  signed  by 
forty-three  out  of  forty-six  bishops  in  attendance.  I  then 
said  that  I  would  write  again  fully  when  the  engagements  of 
the  General  Convention  allowed  me  to  do  so. 

The  matter  was  introduced  by  me  into  this  House  early  in 
our  session,  so  that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  was 
with  us  for  the  first  week  of  the  Convention,  might  speak  to 
the  bishops  on  the  subject.  He  did  this  with  great  discretion 
and  eflect  in  our  House,  and  also  in  the  House  of  Deputies. 
While  the  bishops  generally  were  very  favorably  disposed 
towards  the  proposal  (and  your  Grace's  note  to  me  of  August 
25th  very  much  promoted  this  inclination),  some  of  them 
wished  that  any  action  of  the  bishops  should  be  preceded  by 
some  expression  from  the  clerical  and  lay  deputies  that  would 
prevent  any  thought  that  the  bishops  were  acting  for  them- 
selves alone,  and  not  also  for  and  with  the  clergy  and  laity. 

Private  suggestions  from  some  of  us  led  to  the  oflering  in 
the  House  of  Deiuities  [of  such  a  resolution,  etc.]  .... 

It  was  then  deemed  by  all  the  bishops  to  be  sufficient,  and 
for  several  reasons  best,  that  we  should  express  our  wish  and 
convey  our  request  to  your  Grace  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
by  this  time  reached  you  through  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
The  Bishop  of  New  York  and  myself  prepared  the  paper  and 
received  the  signatures  of  the  bishops  individually.  As  some 
of  the  signatures  may  not  be  readily  legible,  I  enclose  a 
printed  list  of  the  names  of  the  signers. 
Misconceptions.  ^^  clearly  appeared  in  the  consultations  of  the  deputies,  and 
even  of  the  bishops,  that  there  were  not  a  few  misconceptions 
about  the   Conference  of  18G7.    This,  I  think,  was  due,  in 
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large  measure,  to  the  misrepresentation  of  its  character  and 

management  in  the  Memoir  of  the  late  Bishop  Hopkins 

Bishop  Hopkins  himself  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  approved 
of  the  sketch  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  given  by  his 
biographer.  But  its  eftects  were  seen,  and,  I  hope,  counter- 
acted in  the  discussions. 

In  the  consultation  of  the  bishops,  the  wish  was  several  times  scope  of  the 
expressed  that  the  arrangements  for  a  Conference  in  1876  ^"J^''^'"'''^- 
should  be  such  as  to  manifest  that  the  variety  of  the  topics 
admitted,  and  the  time  allowed,  should  be  such  as  would  seem 
to  justify  a  convocation  of  our  bishops  from  all  over  the 
world.  There  was  no  wish  to  annex  terms  or  conditions  to 
our  request  to  your  Grace.  The  suggestions  already  made 
by  the  Canadian  Synod  ....  cover  most  or  all  of  this  ground. 
As  our  consultations  went  on,  it  seemed  to  be  devolved  on  me, 
by  general  consent,  to  make  to  you  this  informal  communica- 
tion about  such  matters.  Two  or  three  bishops  gave  them 
to  me  in  writing ;  some  others  in  unwritten  words.  The 
thoughts  were  that  the  bishops  attending  the  Conference 
might  propose  for  discussion  such  questions  as  each  one 
should  deem  right ;  and  that  the  sessions  should  be  continued 
long  enough  to  allow  of  the  needful  conferences.  Those  of 
us  who  were  at  Lambeth  seven  years  ago  knew  quite  well 
that  such  were  the  real  character  and  spirit  of  that  Con- 
ference ;  but  that  it  being  then  an  enterprise  and  experiment, 
at  once  novel  and  anxious,  precautions  were  rightly  taken 
and  limitations  wisely  observed  that  persons  at  a  distance 
could  not  fully  or  fairly  comprehend.  The  invitation  was 
even  then  given  in  advance  to  the  bishops  to  suggest  topics; 
and  many  of  us  did  this,  and,  1  believe,  every  such  topic  was 
introduced. 

I  made  such  answers  to  the  inquiries  of  some  of  my 
brethren,  adding  that,  of  course,  as  then,  so  whenever  we 
should  meet  again,  no  topic  should  be  introduced  which  must 
elicit  discussions  on  the  State-relations  of  the  Church  of 
England.  All  the  bishops  here  at  once  recognize  this  as  the 
right  rule.  I  said  this  was  the  only  real  limitation  I  witnessed 
seven  years  ago.    I  ventured  to  anticipate  that  on  this  point 
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every  reasonable  wish  would  be  satisfied  in  the  future  Con- 
ference  

In  thus  writing  at,  I  hope,  not  a  needless  length  to  j'our 
Grace,  I  think  that  I  quite  fulfil  the  promises  made  to  some 
of  my  American  brethren,  who  united  heartily  in  the  request 
sent  to  you ;  and  I  hope  that  I  also  convey  such  intimations 
as  will  entirely  meet  your  own  views  in  your  anticipations  of 
any  such  Conference.  I  may  also  add  that  the  careful  con- 
sideration given  to  the  whole  scheme  here  of  late  only 
confirms  our  convictions  of  the  wisdom  and  usefulness  of  the 
renewal  of  the  Conference  of  1867.  I  am,  my  dear  Lord 
Archbishop,  your  Grace's  very  faithful  and  aflectionate 
brother, 

John  B.  Kerfoot, 

Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 
Lambeth  Palace,  S.  W.,  27th  April,  1875. 
[Private.] 

My  Dear  Bishop^ — As  I  promised,  I  brought  the  question 
of  a  second  Lambeth  Conference  and  your  kind  letter  before 
the  bishops  of  the  Southern  Province  who  met  lately  in  con- 
vocation. 

The  holding  of  such  a  Conference  in  the  autumn  of  next 
year  is  rendered  impossible,  if  not  by  other  causes,  by  the 
fact  that  I  find  that  1876  is  the  year  in  which  I  must,  D.  F., 
hold  my  visitation  in  the  autumn,  and  deliver  my  charge,  and 
you  will  understand  the  impossibility  of  my  undertaking  at 
that  time  the  additional  work  necessarily  involved  on  so 
important  an  occasion  as  the  reassembling  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference. 
Thenpringof  We  cannot  therefore  look  forward  to  the  Conference  taking 
b(  i)ioj)ose  -pij^^g  earlier  than  1877,  which  will  be  ten  years  from  the  time 
of  the  first  meeting.  But  as  we  know  that  your  Convention 
meets  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  it  appears  to  us  tliat  the 
Lambeth  Conference  niiglit  well  be  in  the  spring  of  1877,  thus 
leaving  time  for  our  American  brethren  to  return  home  before 
thiiir  Convention. 
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I  think  I  ought  to  add  that  there  was  a  general  impression  Topics  for  dis- 
that,  before  steps  were  taken  for  gathering  bishops  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  we  ought  distinctly  to  understand  what 
the  subjects  are  on  which  discussion  is  desirable.  There  was 
a  general  feeling  that  matters  of  doctrine  which  are  already 
settled  by  our  formularies  could  not  be  reopened,  and  matters 
of  discipline  must  be  left  to  the  authorities  of  each  separate 
Church.  There  remain,  therefore,  only  such  general  questions 
as  relate  to  the  intercourse  of  the  various  branches  of  our 
Church,  and  that  brotherly  conference  which  was  on  former 
occasions  found  so  valuable. 

I  write  this  private  letter,  as  I  think  you  may  wish  to  know 
tlie  feelings  of  the  English  bishops  on  this  important  subject, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  I  hope  before  long  to  be 
able  to  return  a  formal  answer  to  the  document  signed  by  the 
bishops  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  Believe  me  to 
be,  my  dear  bishop,  very  sincerely  yours, 

A. C. Cantuak. 

The  Right  llev.  Bishop  Kekfoot. 

Several  other  very  important  letters  passed  before 
the  arrangements  could  be  concluded.  As  1876 
would  not  suit  the  archbishop,  so  1877  was  incon- 
venient for  the  American  bishops.  The  autumn  of 
that  year  was  the  time  of  the  General  Convention,  and 
the  spring  would  never  answer,  because  in  Lent  our 
bishops  hold  their  visitations  and  Confirmations,  and 
in  May  diocesan  conventions  assemble.  But  finally 
the  autumn  of  1878  was  decided  upon,  and  Archbishop  Autumnofmi 
Tait  issued  his  invitation.  A  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can bishops  attended,  among  them  Bishop  Kerfoot, 
who  landed  at  Liverpool  on  Saturday,  June  29,  1878. 
The  story  of  this  delightful  tour  and  visit,  most 
refreshing  to  him  both  in  body  and  mind,  will  be  best 
told  in  the  chatty  home-letters  which  he  managed  to 
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write  every  few  days,  under   all  the  difficulties   of 
travelling  and  constant  occupation. 

Correspondence. 

The  Bisliop  of  Pittshtirgli  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot. 

Langham  Hotel,  London, 
Sunday  Evening,  June  30,  1878. 

We  landed  at  Liverpool  yesterday  at  2  p.  m.,  just  nine  full 
days  from  our  hour  of  sailing.  The  voyage  was  quiet  and 
rapid,  and  in  every  way  comfortable. 

Oh,  how  I  missed  A.  as  I  landed!  She  was  with  me  at 
that  landing  four  years  ago.  I  called  out  her  name  as  the 
cab  drove  me  oft'  alone ;  but  I  am  right  brave  in  spite  of  the 
heart's  call  for  some  of  my  dear  ones. 

I  found  my  room  ready  here,  as  I  telegraphed  from  Liver- 
pool, and  I  am  to  go  to  Croydon  to-morrow  afternoon. 

To-day  I  have  done  a  good  day's  work.  I  rode  up  to  the 
Ttmpie  CAwrc^i.  Temple  Church  (the  lawyers'  church),  where  I  had  never 
been.  The  vergers  put  me  up  among  the  barristers,  who 
wei'e  very  attentive  to  me.  I  saw  Governor  Baldwin,  of 
Michigan,  in  the  congregation,  and  we  exchanged  nods,  but 
I  missed  him  in  the  crowd  after  the  service.  The  service  was 
well  read  by  some  assistant,  and  the  music  very  nice — full 
choral.  Of  course  I  wished  for  K.  and  you  to  hear  the 
music.  It  was  mostly  very  simple  and  true  :  the  Te  Deum 
seven  minutes  ;  the  anthem,  after  the  third  collect,  most 
beautiful  and  touching,  though  it  took  twelve  minutes.  Dr. 
Vaughan  (the  Master  of  the  Temple)  read  the  Ante-Com- 
nninion  and  preached  ;  his  sermon  very  good.  He  is  able  and 
much  regarded.  I  went,  after  the  service,  into  his  vestry-room 
and  introduced  myself,  and  had  a  very  warm  welcome;  and 
he  insisted  on  my  going  into  his  house,  close  to  the  Temple 
Church,  and  lunching.  Mrs.  Vaughan  (a  sister  of  Dean 
Stanley)  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome.  I  met  there  General 
Vaughan.  We  had  a  pleasant  little  visit,  and  I  amused  and 
evidently  quite  gratified  Mrs.  Vaughan  (and  the  Doctor  too) 
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by  telling  them  of  my  having  preached  some  of  his  sermons 
(given  at  Harrow  Scliool  here,  years  ago)  in  om'  College 
chapel,  because  I  found  none  so  apt  for  that  flock  of  young 
Americans  ;  and  tliat  some  of  my  young  folios  so  felt  the  apt- 
ness that  they  would  question  with  me  whether  I  read  just  as 
the  type  said.  I  left  soon  after  lunch,  and  going  out  of  the 
little  "■  court"  (whose  entrance  from  the  Strand  is  through  a 
gate  in  the  midst  of  shops)  to  looli  for  a  "  'bus,"  I  saw  a  quaint 
arched  doorway— "Rolls" — into  acourt  where  stood  an  antique  Rolls  Chapel. 
chapel.  Lo !  the  Rolls  Chapel,  where  Bishop  Butler  preached 
his  sermons,  which  I  have  pondered  and  taught  so  often.  I 
went  in,  met  a  policeman,  who  took  my  card  to  one  of  the 
registrars,  to  ask  leave  for  his  opening  the  chapel  to  me.  The 
registrar  came  out  at  once  and  put  me  through,  fully  and 
nicely.  The  chapel  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  and 
still  has  a  Sunday  morning  service,  but  not  much  of  a  con- 
gregation.   This  visit  was  a  lucky  hit  for  me. 

Then  I  took  a  "  'bus,"  to  carry  me  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
When  I  went  in,  the  abbey  was  well  filled  and  the  doors  into  The  Abbey. 
the  best  places  shut.  I  told  a  verger  who  I  was,  and  he  at 
once  took  me  through,  and  one  of  the  clergy  directed  him  to 
put  me  into  a  stall.  So  I  was  put  up  forward  alongside  of  a 
venerable  dignitary  whose  face  I  knew,  and  on  my  naming 
myself,  he  said  he  was  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  So  we 
recalled  the  days  of  1867  in  London  and  at  his  palace  in 
Armagh.  The  music  was  good,  and  Dean  Stanley's  sermon 
was  doubtless  good,  but  it  came  to  us  in  fragments  and  not 
audibly.  The  archbishop  and  I  went  out  together,  and  I  took 
him  under  ni}'  umbrella  (it  rained  heavily)  to  his  underground 

railway  station The  sympathy  for  Archbishop  Tait, 

as  Mrs.  Vaughan  and  Archbishop  Beresford  tell  it,  is  very 
great.  Mrs.  Y.  says  young  Mr.  Tait  took  his  fever  in  his 
American  tour,  and  that  his  father  is  quite  broken  down.  I 
think  I  will  call  on  him  before  our  meetings  begin.  I  hear  of 
our  American  bishops,  but  have  as  3'et  met  none.  The 
booking  clerk  of  the  White  Star  Line  in  Liverpool  is  a  merry 
fellow.  When  I  went  to  the  office  yesterday  to  engage  my 
return-place,  the  rotund  Englishman  broke  out,  "  Why,  what 
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a  fmc-looking  set  of  men  you  American  bishops  are  !  There 
were  four  or  live  came  over  the  other  day,  and  you  all  look  so 
hearty  and  bright.  You  beat  our  bishops  ;  no  wonder  your 
country  goes  aliead."     I  told  him  I  would  tell  Ids  bishops 

what  lie  said.     "  Do,"  said  he My  prayers  for  you 

each  and  all  go  up  hourly — to-day  from  the  Temple  Church 
and  the  abbey  very  specially  and  earnestly.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  have  One  to  hear  and  grant  such  prayers  for  dear 
ones  far  away 

Selsdon  Park,  Croydon,  July  2,  1878. 
....  Bishop  Thorold  and  I  left  here  this  morning  in  his 
carriage  for  Croydon,  and  thence  by  rail  to  London,  and  by 
fly  from  London  Bridge  to  Lambeth  Palace.  There  I  met 
our  eighteen  bishops,  and  many  of  my  other  old  acquaintances. 
Archbishop  Tait  met  me  very  heartily.  He  is  sorely  smitten, 
but  resolute  and  cheerful.  I  met  also  the  daughters :  the 
same  sweet,  simple  English  girls.  Their  welcome  also  was 
warm.  Bishop  Browne,  of  Winchester,  and  I  descried  each 
other  at  a  distance,  and  moved  up  rapidly  together.  He 
asked  after  Abel  and  A.  and  my  brother  Sam,  and  said  that 
Mrs.  Browne  had  spoken  of  her  special  hope  that  I  (and  any 
of  mine  with  me)  would  visit  them.  So  Archbishop  Trench, 
Bishop  Claughton  (now  St.  Albans),  and  others. 
Opening  service.  We  robed  in  the  halls,  and  one  hundred  bishops  went  into 
the  old  chapel  at  11  o'clock.  The  archbishop  read  the  Com- 
munion service,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  preached  a 
strong,  solid,  fit  sermon.  When  the  one  hundred  bishops 
turned  eastward  and  all  said  with  one  voice  the  Niceue 
Creed — the  ftiith,  the  whole  faith,  and  naught  else — it  was 
very  signilicant.  Then  we  were  all  photographed  in  the 
quadrangle,  though  the  painting  from  our  photograph  of  1867, 

in  the  hall,  is  not  encouraging Archbishop  Tait  made 

some  fun  of  several  of  us  about  our  pictures.  We  were  in 
active  session  from  two  to  six  o'clock,  at  earnest,  useful 
discussion  about  Jiow  to  get  and  keep  together  the  several 
parts  of  our  Anglican  Communion.  At  the  end  this  whole 
question  was  given  to  a  committee  to  work  at.    I  am  one, 
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and  we  are  to  meet  under  our  chairman,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, at  Farnham  Castle  next  week.  Archbishop  Tait 
asked  me  to  take  a  quiet  dinner  with  his  family  to-morrow. 
I  accepted  ;  but  he  himself  recalled  oui-  invitation  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet  to-morrow  and  suggested  a  later  day.  Yes  : 
we  are  to  go  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet,  all  the  American 
bishops  !  So  I  shall  stay  in  London  to-morrow  night,  and 
perhaps  the  next  night,  as  Mr.  John  Welsh's  reception 
comes  then— from  four  to  seven.  Of  course  our  Conference 
work  goes  on — from  eleven  to  five. 

Here  I  am  most  comfortable.  Bishop  Thorold  is  as  kind  SeUdon  Park. 
and  friendly  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  for  years.  The 
place  is  very  fine.  Selsdon  Park  is  not  the  official  property 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  Diocese  of  K,,  recently 
divided,  has  no  palace  now ;  Bishop  Claughton,  now  of  St. 
Albans',  retains  the  old  palace  for  his  life.  Bishop  Thorold 
rents  this  park,  which  is  the  property  of  a  little  girl  eleven 
years  old.  It  is  a  noble  seat.  This  evening,  in  coming 
through  Croydon,  we  drove  thi-ough  Addington  Park  and 
past  the  palace  A.  knows  so  well.  The  sight  made  me  long 
for  her. 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot. 

Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  July  6,  1878. 
....  I  came  with  Bishop  Thorold  to  town  yesterday,  and  LordMayw's 
had  an  excellent  day  in  the  Conference.    I  lunched  with  Mrs.  *<^"5«*^- 
Tait,  and  went  in  the  evening  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  at 
the  Mansion  House.  Three  hundred  guests.  The  banquet  was 
given  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  among  whom  American 
bishops  were  recognized  with  special  attention.    I  must  wait 
till  I  can  talk  over  the  strange,  grand,  antique,  barbaric, 
funny  scene.    How  I  wished  for  you  all  to  see  I    As  this 
would  keep  me  in  town  all  night,  I  "  took  a  bed  "  here,  and 
will  keep  my  room  over  to-night,  as  I  must  stay  in. 

The   Conference   to-day— chiefiy   this   afternoon — was  i\\^.  Great  debate  in 
„  ,   ,  „  ,  „„  .  tJie  Vonference, 

grandest  time  of  debate  any  of  us  ever  knew.  Ihe  topic  was 
"The  Modern  Forms  of  Unbelief  and  How  to  Meet  Them." 
Grand,  strong  addresses   came  from  the  bishops  of  Ohio, 
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Killaloe,  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Montreal,  Glouces- 
ter, Winchester,  Llandafl',  and  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Such 
brains  and  heart!  This  one  afternoon  was  worth  tlie  voyage. 
Archbishop  Tait  adopts  my  suggestion  to  have  the  speeches 
put  in  print  from  the  shorthand  writer's  report.  The  papers 
would  be  worth}'  of  the  Conference. 

Then  Bishop  Scarborough  and  I  went  to  Minister  Welsh's 
reception.  Very  fine.  Then  we  dined  at  the  archbishop's, 
and  had  a  nice,  homelike  evening.  They  are  cheerful  amid 
their  sadness 

Then  to  Baroness  Burdett-Coutls,  who  honors  us  bishops 
by  a  reception.  A  band  of  Tyrolese  singers  was  there.  I 
enclose  the  programme.  I  longed  for  you  and  K.  for  the 
music,  and  A.  for  the  pictures.  I  spent  an  hour  there.  The 
Baroness  is  not  old — fifty  years,  I  guess— very  afiable  and 

attentive,  and  not  overdressed  with  diamonds Bishop 

Ellicott  urges  my  coming  to  dine  with  him  and  the  Revisers 
of  the  New  Testament  on  the  11th,  but  I  am  engaged  to 
Miss  Leighton  for  that  evening.    I  am  to  meet  Archbishop 

Trench  there This  evening  I  go  out  to  Selsdon  Park, 

and  shall  stay  there  quietly  (I  hope)  for  three  days. 

I  have  many  requests  to  preach,  one  from  Dean  Church,  of 
St.  Paul's,  to  preach  there  in  August 

Selsdon  Park,  July  6,  1878. 

Just  noon,  the  Park  clock  says  with  its  loud  strokes. 

A  refreshing      My  Dea7' A.,—T0'6ay,  as  the  Conference  does  not  meet, 

c&untry.        we  are  all  free.    I  stay  "at  home."    My  kind  host  is  busy  in 

Jiis  library,  and  the  nice  young  chaplain  in  his  study,  both 

working  for  to-morrow.    We  meet  at  lunch  (1.30)  and  dinner 

(7.30).    I  have  been  out  an  hour  and  a  half,  strolling  over 

these  lovely  grounds.    I  went  across  the  hayfields,  through 

the  woods,  along  the  shady  ways  and  byways,  through  the 

.    "*  gardens,  and  then  took  a  seat  under  an  old,  widespreading 

tree  and  read  my  Bible,  Prayer-Book  and  Bishop  Andrewes. 

It  was  inexpressibly  sweet  and  refreshing.    The  day  is  a 

gentle  summer,  half-clear  day.    The  Park  is,  though  not  so 
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extensive  as  Addington,  yet  more  beautiful  even  ;  with  more 
of  Nature  and  less  of  art  in  it.     Bishop  Thorold  makes  me 

entirely  at  home.     I  like   him   very   much He  is   a 

moderate  Low  Churchman,  but  he  and  I  know  each  other's 
views,  and  full}'  agree  in  too  many,  and  the  chief  ones,  not  to 
enjoy  each  other 

The  archbishop's  family  are  sad,  but  beautifully  cheerful. 
They  keep  open  house  quietly.     Our  new  young  American 

bishops  admire  Archbishop  Tait  very  much Rev. 

Mr.  Davidson,'  the  Archbishop's  secretary,  is  engaged  to  the 
second  daughter.  Thursday  evening,  at  dinner,  I  took  Mrs. 
Tait  in  and  sat  by  her.  On  my  other  side  sat  this  young  lady 
at  the  corner  of  the  table  ;  then  around  the  corner,  with  the 
youngest  girl  in  his  charge,  Mr.  Davidson.  So  I  said  to 
them:  "Now,  who  owns  this  young  lady?  She  seems  to 
belong  half  to  me."  "  Oh,  no,"  said  Davidson ;  "  she  is  mine 
entirely." 

Yesterday  the  Conference  was  very  busy  all  day :  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Schism,  and  Cliurch  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. Afternoon,  paper  by  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
addresses  by  Bishop  of  Meath  and  the  Primus  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Burgwin  came  to  meet  me  at  the  palace  by  11  o'clock. 
I  took  him  in  with  me  to  the  prayers  in  the  chapel,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Archbishop  and  Mrs.  Tait,  and  to  the  Bishops 
of  Oxford,  Winchester,  Gloucester  and  others,  and  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Archbishop  Tait  asked  him  to  lunch 
with  us.  .  .  . 

I  have  invitations  to  visits  and  dinners  so  many,  that,  as 
soon  as  this  note  is  done,  I  must  go  over  them  all  and  decide 
which  I  can  meet.  I  go  on  Monday  evening  next  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester's,  Farnham  Castle,  for  three  or  four  days 
of  committee  work. 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot. 

Third  Sunday  after  Trinity,  July  7,  1878. 
I  am  just  back  from  Sanderstead  Church,  i\\Q  a  quiet  cmntry 


parish  church  of  this  place This  quiet  Sunday  in  such   ""  "^ 

'[Now  Dean  of  Windsor.] 
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scenes  is  exquisite  rest  to  body  and  mind,  and  will  be 
memorable  to  me.  To-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock  we  American 
bishops  meet  for  some  special  consultations.  Our  brethren 
here  are  anxious  about  the  evil  that  seems  to  be  coming  from 
the  Cummins  secession  entering  the  Free  Church  of  England 
(before  existing  here),  and  we  meet  to  prepare  the  true  facts 
for  them. 

8.30  p.  m.  Chapel  just  over.  A  congregation  of  forty  to 
fifty,  pretty  well  filling  the  little  chapel.  Some  six  to  ten, 
probably,  gentry — the  rest  plain  folk.  I  talked  about  twenty 
minutes  from  St.  Luke  xv.  12. 

This  afternoon  I  took  a  long  walk  in  and  beyond  the  Park. 
I  came  across  hens  in  latticed  box-coops,  and  odd-looking 
chicks  running  about.  I  soon  met  "■  John  Bull."  He  told  me 
they  took  the  "  pheasants'  heggs  and  put  them  under  'ens 
to  keep  up  the  game,"  and  that  the  food  which  I  saw  was 
"rice,  meal  and  heggs." 

Bishop  Thorold's  face  might  be  thought  sombre ;  but  it 
brightens  with  fun  and  feeling.  And  his  brain  is  a  very 
bright  one.  I  enjoy  him  much.  His  style  in  writing  is  very 
apt,  bright  and  strong.  He  gave  me  (we  had  been  talking  of 
our  dear  ones  in  Paradise)  a  beautil'ul,  truthful  tract.  I  read 
that  to-day  and  two  of  his  sermons — really  very  excellent — in 
Good  Words.  Then  I  read  much  besides,  and  so  this  day  has 
nearly  gone  by. 

To  the  Same. 
Farnham  Castle,  Surrey,  Tuesday,  July  9,  1878. 
FarnMm      ....  I  got  here  at  7  o'clock  yesterday  evening,  and  met  a 

warm  welcome  from  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Browne 

This  is  a  marvellous  spot.  The  main  part  of  the  castle  is 
seven  hundred  years  old,  built  by  a  bishop  who  believed  in 
keeps,  moats  and  strong  walls.    The  family  is,  as  ever,  very 

homelike  and  loving I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  the 

castle.  It  is  quaint,  ancient  and  grand  inside  and  out.  My 
room  is  on  the  drawing-room  floor,  and  close  to  the  old 
chapel.  Bishop  Browne  and  I  had  a  nice  talk  in  my  room 
last  night,  and  a  conference  about  marriage  laws. 
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Chapel  at  9  o'clock  this  morning,  then  breakfast.  Then  I 
took  a  long  stroll  over  the  lawns  and  ^ip  the  old  keep.  It  is 
very  high.  Its  walls  seem  to  me  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  They 
are  covered  with  evergreen  growth,  and  a  small  garden  is  at 
the  top.  The  flowers  I  enclose  are  from  the  top  of  the  keep. 
The  view  thence  is  wide  and  vei-y  fine.  Then  into  the  wide 
park — three  hundred  acres  of  lawn  and  wood.  I  saw  quite  two 
hundred  deer,  from  little  fawns  up  to  big  antlers.  They  let 
me  come  very  near  them.  The  keep  and  its  walls  would 
make  grand  sketches.  How  I  wished  for  A.!  ....  Now 
good-bye.  The  committee  meets  soon.  Bishop  B.  has  just 
come  to  my  room  bringing  me  a  book  on  a  topic  I  asked 
him  about.  I  have  that  book  at  home,  and  had  studied  that 
part  thoroughly 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Kerfoot. 

Selsdon  Park,  Croydon,  July  13,  1878. 
My  Own  Dear  So7i, —  ....  We  were  busy  at  Farnham  till  MeeMn/jof  the 
late  Thursday  in  committee  on  "The  Best  Mode  of  Main- J^;;^';"*'"-^ 
taining  Union  among  the  Various  Churches  of  the  Anglican 
Communion."    The  twelve  bishops,  as  seated  in  committee, 
were  : 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
The  Primus  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh, 

Meath,  Pittsburgh, 

Guiana,  Predericton, 

Western  New  York,  Albany, 

Peterborough,  Oxford, 

Christ  Church. 

We  worked  at  great  principles  and  means  of  union,  and 
we  are  to  meet  again  next  Friday  for  the  final  review  of  our 
report. 

The  final  full  sessions  of  the  Conference  are  to  come  in  the 
week  from  the  21st  to  the  28th  of  July.  I  think  the  Con- 
ference will  do  good.  Our  committee  has  the  gravest  topic. 
Our  days  at  Farnham  were  very  delightful  every  wa}'. 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Browne  sent  you  special  messages. 
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I  came  back  to  London  (Westminster  Hotel)  Thursday 
evening,  and  dined  at  Miss  Leighton's,  meeting  there  Arcli- 
bishop  Trench.  Then  at  10  o'clock  I  went  to  Bishop 
Ellicott's,  near  by,  and  met  some  of  the  New  Testament 
translators. 
The  Cummins  Yesterday  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  looking  up  some  matters  bearing  on  the 
invalidity  of  the  Cummins  ordinations.  This  whole  matter 
is  referred  to  the  American  bishops,  and  they  jmt  me  on  a  sub- 
committee to  work  up  the  facts.  Some  of  Cummins's  ill 
spawn  have  come  over  here  and  laid  new  eggs  in  the  "  Free 
Church  of  England,"  a  not  recent  "pure"  Church.  The 
English  bishops  are  alarmed,  and  would  like  to  know  just  how 
and  why  to  discredit  the  Cummins  succession.  Thus :  Cum- 
mins was  deposed  before  he  "consecrated"  Chene}',  himself . 
a  deposed  priest;  and  old  canon  law  and  councils  pronounce 
such  acts  nidi 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot. 

Selsdon  Park,  Croydon,  July  15,  1878. 

BisiwpofRo-     When  I  came  back  here  on  Friday  evening,  I 

Ms/Znify.  fo"Dtl  just  arrived  Bishop  Thorold's  three  children— Algar, 
near  twelve  ;  Dorothy,  near  seven  ;  and  Sybil,  three.  They 
are  all  very  dear  little  ones.  Sybil  is  a  Spanish-looking  little 
thing,  an  arch,  eager  little  soul,  plump  and  frisky ;  Dorothy 
more  matronly,  as  she  said  to  me  Saturday,  "  I  am  five.  I 
take  care  of  Sybil:  she  is  only  three."  Algar  is  a  manly 
schoolboy,  very  gentle  and  bright.  It  was  very  pretty  to  see 
him  standing  by  his  father  (on  his  bishop's  seat)  and  reading 
the  two  lessons  very  intelligently  to  the  congregation  of  forty 
to  fifty  people  in  the  pretty  little  chapel.  Bishop  T.  read  the 
I)rayers,  and  I  preached.  And  it  is  very  touching  to  see  the 
bishop  enjoying  the  company  of  his  motherless  children.  He 
is  very  discreet  and  tender  with  them.  The  Thorolds  came 
in  with  Canute,  and  the  stock  keeps  up  honorably,  as  far  as  I 
can  see. 

My  cold  is  better,  but  I  thought  it  best  not  to  go  into 
Loudon  yesterday  to  preach 
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At  12.25  I  set  out  for  a  walk  to  Addington  village,  two  and 
a  half  miles  oft".  I  went  to  see  the  church  and  the  graves  of 
Archbishop  Lougley  and  Mr.  Tait.  The  archbishop's  grave 
is  a  square,  flat,  plain  piece,  with  a  neat  cross,  and  on  its 
base  his  name.    I  recalled  his  sweet  dignity  in  1867. 

"Here,  sir,  is  the  grave  of  the  Rev.  Craufurd  Tait,"  said 
the  young  guide.  It  is  sodded  up  at  the  sides,  and  planted 
on  top  with  the  straight  rows  of  flowers  that  English  style 
likes.  How  far  from  our  thoughts  last  October,  in  Boston, 
that  nine  months  from  that  time  I,  or  any  of  us  then,  would 
be  over  here  looking  at  his  grave  ! 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Rev.  A.  A.  Kerfoot. 

Selsdon  Park,  Croydon,  July  18,  1878. 

My  Own  Dear  Boy, — I  left  here  Tuesday  morning 

for  a  day's  business  and  visits  in  London,  a  committee  meeting, 
and  a  dinner  at  Mr,  Welsh's.  After  the  meeting  I  made  a 
number  of  calls,  and  found  everybody  out.  Then  I  got  into 
an  omnibus,  and  soon  saw  Mr.  Coster  making  for  the  same 
"  'bus."  So  I  hailed  him,  to  his  great  surprise  and  to  our  joint 
delight.  He  is  on  his  way  to  the  Continent.  Lord  Charles 
Hervey  came  to  the  hotel  to  see  me,  and  we  had  a  nice 
afl'ectionate  hour.  He  is  very  unwell,  and  is  soon  to  go  to 
Switzerland,  and  their  home  is  broken  up  for  the  present.  It 
is  just  twenty-six  years  since  he  was  at  St.  James's,  and 

eleven  since  we  last  met I  was  at  Mr.  Welsh's  from 

eight  till  eleven.  Company  large  and  excellent.  Mr.  Welsh 
put  Bishop  Potter  on  his  right  hand  and  me  on  his  left.  Mr. 
Talbot,  of  Keble  College,  on  my  left,  and  next  to  him  Canon 
Gregory,  of  St.  Paul's.  Sir  Powell  Buxton  (grandson  of  Sir 
Powell  Buxton,  of  Abolition  memory)  opposite  me.  Some 
twenty-four  in  all. 

Yesterday  morning  I  was  at  the  National  Gallery.     Soon  Nationai  Gal- 
after  I  began  my  rounds,  four  young  ladies  met  me,  and  one  of 
them  started  and  stopped,  and  looked  at  me  with  eyes  swim- 
ming full :     "  Oh,  it  is  the  bishop !"  and  turning  to  the  other 
girls,  "  Oh,  I  told  you  if  I  saw  my  bishop,  he  would  say,  '  My 
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child,'  and  kiss  me."  It  was  L.  G.,  of  Uniontown.  So  she 
got  one  or  two  more  kisses.  Four  schoolgirls,  under  two 
lady  teachers,  arc  making  the  tour  over  here.  So  we  had  ten 
minutes'  nice  talk,  and  her  mates  were  pleased  for  her,  and  so 
were  her  teachers,  and  /,  too 

I  went  to  my  two  loved  pictures,  Murillo's  "  Holy  Family  " 
and  "  St.  John  the  Baptist  with  the  Lamb."  They  were  moved 
two  years  ago  into  a  new  room,  just  next  where  they  used  to 
be,  in  the  new  wing  just  built.  (The  old  monk  that  stood  on 
one  side  is  now  some  way  off,  and  in  the  place  is  a  fine 
picture,  "  The  Vision  of  St.  Helena,"  by  Paul  Veronese.) 
Well,  there  I  stood  and  gazed  and  drank  in  (for  my  last 
chance,  I  guessed)  that  Divine  Child  face.  I  thought  of  1843 
and  my  dear  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  of  18G7  and  you,  and  of 
1874  and  my  dear  A. ;  and  I  bade  adieu  to  that  vision. 

At  5  p.  m.  I  left  London,  and  5.25  the  carriage  (with  coach- 
man and  footman)  met  me  at  Croydon.  Only  the  chaplain  is 
here.  Bishop  Thorold  absent,  and  I  meet  him  at  Croydon  this 
afternoon,  as  I  go,  and  he  comes.  I  go  in  to  dine  with 
Archbishop  Trench  this  evening 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot. 

Selsdon  Park,  Croydon,  July  20,  1878. 
....  I  am  keeping  a  quiet  day  here The  Con- 
ference sits  five  days  next  week,  Monday  to  Friday,  and  on 
Saturday  the  27th  the  great  closing  service  is  to  be  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

I  dine  at  Dean  Stanley's  next  Wednesda3%  I  have  four 
invitations  for  that  evening,  but  his  came  first.  One  was 
from  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  another  from  Lord 
Harrowby,  Lord  Charles  Hervey's  brother-in-law. 
inner  at  Arch-  The  dinner  at  Archbishop  Trench's  was  very  bright  and 
*  »e«c  *•  p]gJ^gr^^t;^  1  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Trench  and  at  her  side. 
They  w^ere  (aZZ  are)  very  cordial  to  Americans.  I  take  up 
the  gauntlet  for  America  readily.  There  were  several  good, 
merry  chances,  too.  Xear  me  was  Major  Trench  (son  of 
Archbishop  Trench),  an  excellent  fellow,  who  has  travelled 


m 
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in  the  United  States.  I  made  liim  and  the  others  laugli  by 
saying  I  had  sent  home  a  paper  with  the  "Happy  Idea  "  in 
it,  showing  tlie  advance  of  humanity  in  England  by  supplying 
cold  water  for  railroad  travellers  a  penny  a  glass  at  the  car 
doors  in  this  hot  weather.  We  had  long  given  our  folks  iced 
water  in  the  cars  gratis.  A  baronet  near  me,  who  also  had 
travelled  in  the  United  States,  brought  up  Morraonism,  and  I 
told  him  I  would  only  repeat  what  I  had  said  publicly  eleven 
years  ago  :  "  We  provided  the  smart  villains,  and  they  the 
untaught  dupes." 

Yesterday  our  committee  of  twelve  (same  as  at  Faruham) 
met  at  Lambeth  Palace.  We  worked  from  12i  to  4  o'clock; 
the  Archbishop  sent  for  us  to  lunch  (which  is  always  in  the 
grand  hall,  where  A.,  S.  and  I  lunched).  There  were  in  all 
from  thirt3'-five  to  forty  guests,  of  all  nations  under  heaven, 
and  I  met  all  the  family 

July  24. 

....  The  Conference  met  to  hear  more  about  the  various  Meeting  of  the 
"  Chm'ches."  It  was  deepl}^  moving,  and  full  of  joy  and 
hopes.  The  Conference  insisted  on  our  Church  telling  her 
life,  and  Bishop  Littlejohn  did  it  well  and  succinctly.  It  is 
most  striking  how  all  the  bishops,  Enghsh,  Scotch,  Irish  and 
Colonial,  break  out  often  in  strong  admiration  of  our  Ameri- 
can Church.  We  are  the  Church  of  their  special  pride  and 
hope.  Bishop  Holly  told  of  his  Church  and  was  warmly 
applauded,  as  he  merited.  The  struggles,  hopes  and  growth 
of  the  Colonial  Churches  were  told.  Oh,  this  is  a  grand,  true 
Church!  We  all  feel  that  the  Conference  is  a  reality.  Our 
Bishop  Lee  is  moved,  and  he  and  Bishop  Potter  talk  as  with 

one  head  and  heart.     We  Americans  are  all  at  one 

Archbishop  Tait  does  nobly.  He  is  ten  times  as  high  and 
wide  as  eleven  years  ago 

All  through  the  Conference,  free,  frank  and  open  as  are  the 
discussions,  not  a  word  or  tone  is  there  but  marks  all  as 
earnest,  spiritual,  cultured  Christian  gentlemen.  We  all  feel 
that  it  lifts  us  up  higher.  There  are  times  of  deep  feeling, 
and  such  outpouring  of  highly  cultured  intellect  as  no  other 
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gathering  could  otter,  I  believe  ;  and  we  all  feel  that  the  Con- 
ference will  uplift  and  nerve  and  bless  the  grand  Anglican 

Chui'ch  as  nothing  else  has  done  or  will  do 

Dean  stanUy.        11.45  p.  m. — I  have  just  come  from  a  large  dinner-party  at 

ere    yann   «•  pgj^jj   Stanley's,  and  a  very  large   company  after   dinner. 

(Before  dinner  Bishop  Lyman  and  I  took  a  twilight  stroll 

through  Westminster  Abbey.)    P«^re  Hyacinthe  and  his  wife 

were  among  the  later  guests.    Madame  H.  and  I  talked  over 

Geneva  and  our  meeting  there  in  1874 

The  Parliament  House  clock  strikes  12,  and  now  our  old 
day^  St.  James's  day,  begins 

From  Bishop  KerfooVs  Diary. 

July  25th,  Thursday. — Holy  Communion  in  Lambeth  Chapel 
at  10  o'clock.  About  forty-five  bishops  present.  Conference 
met  all  day.  One  hundred  bishops  present.  Important  dis- 
cussions on  marriage  and  ritual. 

July  26th. — Left  Selsdon  Park  finally  with  loving  memories. 
Conference  all  day  from  li  to  7  o'clock.  The  report  on 
Ritual  and  Confession  recommended,  and  excellent  results 
reached  in  good  spirit.  Then  a  form  of  letter  to  go  with 
the  reports  agreed  on.  Lunched  with  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  in  Lollard's  Tower.  After  Conference  came  out 
to  Fulhara  Palace  with  Bishops  Scarborough  and  Howe. 
Evening,  with  Bishop  of  London  and  family,  Bishop  and 
Mrs.  Coxe,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Mrs.  Browne,  Bishop 
of  Chester. 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot. 

Fulham  Palace,  July  28,  1878. 

Closing  service     '  '  '  '  Yesterday  we  had  our  grand  closing  service  in  St. 

ai  St.  Paul's.  Paul's  Cathedral.  England  never  saw  the  like.  We  were  in 
all  eighty-seven  or  eight  bishops,  robed,  in  the  great  proces- 
sion. The  whole  nave  was  full  of  earnest  people,  cleric  and 
lay.  Bishop  Stevens's  sermon  was  fine  and  true.  We,  the 
American  bishops,  chose  him  to  preach  the  sermon,  which 
the  archbishop  left  us  to  provide.    The  Conference  has  well 
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and  fully  finished  its  work — a  work  that  will  long  benefit  our 
Church.  The  freedom  and  the  love  had  been  unbroken. 
Very  grave  and  anxious  questions  had  been  discussed,  and 
full  counsels  agreed  on  for  our  whole  communion.  We  met 
for  one  more  loving  communion,  and  then  parted  to  all  the 
ends  of  the  world  to  work  for  our  one  dear  Lord.  You  may 
imagine  the  nearly  ninety  bishops  passing  up  through  the 
crowd  while  the  processional  hymn  was  sung.  St.  Paul's 
great  choir  did  its  best.  So  many  communed  that  the  arch- 
bishop had  to  consecrate  the  elements  fou7'  times.  We  all 
feel  thankful  to  have  met,  and  we  go  to  our  homes  stronger, 
and,  we  hope,  better  men. 

Bishop  Scarborough  and  I  rode  out  with  the  Bishop  of 
London.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  agfirden  party  on  these 
fine  lawns.  Some  East  India  princesses  were  here  ;  a  native 
Madras  clergyman  with  his  native  wife  ;  and  bishops,  clergy 
and  lay  folk. 

To-day  (Sunday)  the  Bishop  of  London  took  me  to  a 
church — St.  Peter's,  Onslow — where  I  was  to  preach,  and  then 
he  went  on  to  his  duty.  I  had  a  very  nice  day.  The  rector, 
Mr.  Byng,  is  a  Low  Churchman,  but  has  men  and  boy  choir  A71  English 
with  purple  cassocks  and  surplices,  choral  service  and  weekly  f^n.^'''^"''^^' 
Communion.  I  preached  and  consecrated  for  him  ;  and  then 
lunched  with  him  and  Mrs,  Byng.  Both  are  children  of 
"nobles,"  and  both  very  earnest  and  hardworking  folk. 

Bishop  Scarborough  and  I  came  last  evening  from  London, 
and  lodged  at  the  "Brush,"  a  three-hundred-year-old  inn,  in 
Farnham.  They  were  expecting  Old  Catholic  Germans  at 
the  Castle,  so  we  would  not  go  there.  This  morning  we  are 
told  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  us.  The  Anglo-Coutincntal 
Society,  of  which  Bishop  Browne  is  president,  meets  here 
to-day.  Bishops  Scarborough,  Clark  and  I  had  a  stroll  over 
the  Castle  and  grounds  this  morning. 

The  BisJiop  of  Pittsburgh  to  3Iiss  Kerfoof. 
The  Palace,  Wells,  11|  p.  m.,  Thursday,  Aug.  1,  1878. 
Mij  Own  Dear  A., — The  day  past  (all  we  seven  bishops 
say)  has  been  one  of  our  grandest  days  over  here.     We  left 
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Faniham  at  3J  o'clock  yesterday,  and  were  here  by  10.  At 
the  meeting  at  Faruham  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  spoke, 
then  Bishop  Coxe  (a  grand  speech),  then  Bishop  Hertzog,  of 
the  Okl  Catliolic  Swiss  Cliurch,  Lord  Plunket,  Bishop  of 
Mcath,  and  I'cre  Ilyacinthe.  The  meeting  went  on  till  seven 
o'clock,  I  hear. 

Bishops  Littlejohn,  Howe,  Doane,  Lyman,  and  Scarborough 
are  here.  My  room  in  the  Palace  looks  out  of  a  vast  bay 
window  full  at  the  cathedral,  about  fifty  yards  oft\ 

This  morning  we  had  prayers  in  the  chapel  at  8^  o'clock. 

Then  the  bishop  (Lord  Arthur  Hcrvey,  brother  of  our  friend. 

Lord  Charles)  took  us  a  walk  through  the  grand  grounds  and 

ruins,  and  we  climbed  up  a  high  tower.  .  .  .    After  our  walk, 

TiV'/A'!  6'a/A«rfm;.  Iji'cakfast.    Tlien  at  11  o'clock  tlicre  was  a  fine  choral  service 

Jiisiioji  ciavgh-  jjj  y^^  cathedral,  and  a  noble  and  most  loving  sermon  from 
ion  s  seimon.  '  ° 

the  Bishop  of  St.  Albau's  (Bishop  Claughton,  whom  you  and 

I  met  at  Canon  Leighton's  ;  he  was  then  Bishop  of  Rochester). 

In  the  sermon  he  turned  to  us  American  bishops,  and  poured 

out  such  words  of  love  and  respect  and  near  union  that  all 

were  moved  very  deeply,  and  no  one  denied  that  tears  ran 

down  cheeks.    The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  could  liardly 

say  his  benediction.    The  Bishop  of  St.  Alban's  will  give  us 

his  words  from  the  manuscript.    Tliat  sermon  gave  the  tone 

to  the  day.      [Printed  in  the  Pittsburgh  Diocesan  paper, 

September,  1878.] 

Lunch  at  one  o'clock  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests. 

At  two  o'clock,  in  the  old  Chapter  House  (six  liuudred  years 

old),  the  annual  Diocesan  Societies'  Meetiug  (our  Board  of 

Missions)  was  held,  and  it  was  made  the  occasion  of  such 

demonstrations  to  us,  such  commendations  of  our  Church, 

that  we  were  deeply  moved.    Five  of  us  were  called  out  and 

made  replies.    My  part  was  to  respond  to  the  resolution  of 

welcome  to  us Three  more  of  our  bishops  came  to- 

niglit — Lee,  J.  P.  B.  Wilmcr,  and  Shanghai  (Bishop  Scheres- 

chewsky). 
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The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot, 

Palace,  Wells,  11  p.  m.,  August  3,  1878. 

....  Friday  morning  after  chapel  (8.30  o'clock),  Lord 
Arthur  took  us  another  ramble  in  these  beautiful  grounds; 
then  breakfast ;  then  morning  service  in  the  cathedral  (morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers  here  daily,  full  choral  service,  very 
nicely  done).  After  service,  Canon  Bernard  took  us  all  over 
the  cathedral,  and  gave  us  the  dates  of  its  several  parts. 
Everything  is  in  beautiful  repair.  .  .  . 

....  We  came  home,  tired  somewhat,  to  1  o'clock 
lunch  ;  then  at  2  o'clock,  Lord  Arthur  drove  us  over  to  Mr. 
Freeman's  (the  historian),  and  thence  we  went  by  rail  to 
Glastonbury  Abbc3\  The  visit  was  memorable.  That  spot 
is  beyond  doubt  the  birthplace  of  Christianity  in  England. 
There  we  seven  American  bishops  and  two  English  (Bath  and 
Wells  and  St.  Alban's)  sat  and  talked  of  this  dear  old  Angli- 
can Church.  Never  before,  probably,  could  so  many  bishops 
have  been  there  together,  at  the  very  cradle  of  English  Chris- 
tianity. Mrs.  and  Miss  Claughton  and  Miss  Hervey  were 
with  us.    Miss  C.  and  I  became  great  friends.  .  .  . 

To  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Kerfoot. 

The  Deanery,  Chichester,  August  9. 

....  We  met  warm  welcome  here Yesterday,  10  ChicimUr. 

o'clock  choral  service  in  the  cathedral ;  really  a  fine  and  wedding!' ' 
devotional  service  ;  I  liked  it  beyond  most  I  have  heard.  The 
congregation  was  large  ;for  a  wedding  was  to  come  just  after 
the  service  !  A  young  London  barrister  was  to  marry  the 
only  child  of  the  Recorder  (local  judge)  of  Chichester.  She 
was  to  be  very  pretty  (and  she  was),  and  the  way  of  true  love 
had  run  smooth.  The  little  choir-boys  turned  their  eyes  too 
often  to  the  great  door  ;  so  did  some  older  folks.  The  wed- 
ding party  came  punctually.  The  groom  and  his  bride ;  the 
father  a  little  to  one  side,  behind  (he  looked  very  grave,  poor 
man !)  Then  two  little  girls,  four  and  five  years  old,  with 
bouquets,  cousins  of  the  bride.  One  of  these  knelt  all  the 
time.     Then  five  bridesmaids,  and  five  groomsmen  behind 
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them,  ami  then  a  dozen  relatives.  As  I  knew  that  you  and 
A.  would  ask  me  about  the  dresses,  I  noticed  them.  The 
bride  wore  an  ivory  satin  dress  trimmed  with  Limerick  lace  ; 
and  the  skirt  made  a  long  train  ;  and  orange  flowers,  and  head 
covered  by  a  tulle  veil  and  orange  flowers.  The  two  little  ones 
and  the  five  bridesmaids  wore  pink  cashmere  dresses,  trimmed 
with  satin,  with  satin  yoke-body  and  satin  waistbands ;  and 
the  five  bridesmaids  added  pink  mob-caps,  Avhite  lace  around 
them.  I  watched  those  dresses  carefully.'  This  was  really 
a  wedding  in  high  life,  and  the  whole  was  very  beautiful. 
The  Lord  Bishop  married  them  at  the  steps  leading  from  the 
nave  up  into  the  choir ;  and  then,  at  the  part  of  the  service 
that  we  don't  have,  they  all  went  through  the  choir  and  up 
to  the  chancel  rails,  and  Dean  Burgon  and  three  other  clergy- 
men (two  of  these  her  uncles)  read  the  rest  of  the  English 
Pi"ayer-Book  rite. 

....  The  bishop  and  the  dean  are  very  learned,  meek, 
bright,  merry  men,  and  very  devout.  It  is  a  delight  and 
edification  to  be  with  them 

To  Mrs.  Kerfoot. 

London,  Aug.  12,  1878. 

....  In  three  weeks  I  sail  for  home  !  It  is  very  nice  to 
think  of!  Bishops  Spalding  and  Scarborough  crossed  over  to 
France  to-day.  They  were  with  me  at  Chichester.  We  all 
enjoyed  that  place.  Spalding  left  on  Saturday  to  preach 
somewhere,  and  so  Scarborough  came  to  the  deanery.  We 
have  been  travelling  together  for  two  weeks,  and  it  would 
have  been  nice  to  keep  on  so 

Saturday  afternoon  at  Chichester,  Dean  Burgon,  his  niece, 
Scarborough  and  I  had  a  fine  ride  to  Boxgrove  Church,  an  old 
church  in  full  repair,  and  close  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey 
— very  fine,  and  covered  with  ivy.  Tlie  rectory  was  very 
lovely,  as  all  these  rectories  are,  with  lawn  and  flowers.  Then 


i[This  is  a  little  piece  of  fun 
for  his  family,  for  it  was  notori- 
ous that  the  bishop  never  noticed 


a  dress,  and  never  could  describe 

one.] 
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a  ride  across  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  grounds  (park  and 
forest),  and  past  the  Goodwood  Racecourse.  The  country 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  English  culture. 

Sunday  was  a  day  full  with  worship  and  with  comfort. 
Holy  Communion  in  the  cathedral  at  8  o'clock.  Dean 
Burgon  ministered  alone,  but  he  asked  me  to  give  the  bene- 
diction from  my  seat  among  the  communicants.  He  has 
made  me  so  conclude  all  his  family  prayers.  At  10.30, 
service  and  sermon  in  the  cathedral.  At  3.30,  service  in  the 
cathedral,  and  I  preached  the  same  sermon  I  preached  in 
Trinity  Church  on  Trinity  Sunday.  Then  tea  in  the  palace  Biskop  Dm-n- 
garden,  and  a  very  affectionate  farewell  from  Bishop  Durn--^^ 
ford,  who  is  a  genial  and  very  attractive  man.  The  bishop  is 
very  fond  of  children  and  of  plain  folk.  He  can't  keep  his 
hands  off  the  little  ones.  It  was  so  nice  to  see  him  the  other 
day  at  Bosham  talking  to  a  poor  woman  with  her  two  pretty 
children.  At  7  o'clock,  service  at  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
where  Scarborough  preached  a  right  good  sermon.  With  the 
dean's  two  nieces  and  their  dear  mother  I  became  very  inti- 
mate. They  send  A.  and  K.  some  photographs  of  the  cathe- 
dral. Their  mother  is  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rose, 
brother  of  Hugh  James  Rose,  the  beginner  of  the  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary  I  have.  Dean  Burgon  is  now  a  father  to  the 
girls,  and  they  repay  his  love. 

As  to  the  dean,  he  is  more  and  more  one  of  the  most  Dean  Bwgon. 
charming  of  men.  He  is  a  saint,  full  of  learning,  piety,  and 
fun.  Scarborough  was  delighted  with  him.  I  have  enjoyed  no 
one  so  much  in  England ;  and  he  tells  me  warmly  of  his 
affection  for  me:  "We  are  old  friends."  His  deanery  does 
not  wean  him  from  "  St.  Mary's  "  and  "  Oriel,"  at  Oxford.  It 
offers  him  the  needful  rest,  but  he  wonH  take  the  rest  he 
needs 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Kerfoot. 

Danbury  Palace  (Bishop  of  St.  Alban's), 

August  15,  1878,  11.45  p.  m. 
....  I  left  London  yesterday  at  4.20  for  Chelmsford,  where  Visit  to  Bishop 
Bishop  Claughton's  son  and  nephew  met  me.    The  bishop     ^^^ 
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was  away  on  duty  with  Mrs.  Claughton  till  9  o'clock,  just 
before  dinner  was  over.  And  my  young  friend,  Miss  C,  was 
oil"  till  this  afternoon,  to  meet  her  grandmother,  Lady  Ward, 
eighty-two  years  old  to-morrow,  who  has  just  come  from 
Ems,  where  she  has  gone  twice  each  year  for  twenty-seven 
years  for  the  baths.  She  is  a  marvel  of  brightness,  and 
would  be  were  her  years  only  one-half  of  eighty-two. 

Well !  I  got  a  warm  welcome  last  night,  and  was  made  fully 
at  home  in  a  most  loving  household  at  once.  At  the  closing 
service  at  St.  Paul's,  July  27,  Bishop  Claughton  said  to  me : 
"  Well,  bishop,  are  you  coming  out  with  me  this  afternoon?  " 
I  said :  '*  No,  I  am  going  to  Fulham  ;  did  you  expect  me?  " 
"Yes,  did  you  not  get  my  letter  from  Ems?"  I  had  not. 
So  when  we  met  at  Wells  he  arranged  this  visit. 

Last  evening  we  had  a  pleasant  time,  and  to-day  an  English 
home  of  rare  lovingness  and  goodness  has  taken  me  into 
itself.  Chapel  at  8.45  a.  m. ;  then  Mrs.  Claughton  took  me  a 
walk  through  the  large  flower-garden.  Then  breakfast.  The 
bishop  had  to  go  oft'  to  the  consecration  of  a  church,  so  he 
took  me  into  his  study  and  made  me  free  there.  I  found  that 
there  was  to  be  a  family  gathering,  but  all  were  most  earnest 
in  saying  that  I  was  to  be  as  one  of  them,  and  must  not  at 
all  feel  as  though  I  was  intruding;  they  of  course  knew 
about  this  when  my  visit  was  arranged.  The  grandmother's 
birthday  is  to  be  celebrated  to-morrow. 

The  bishop  has  six  children  :  two  sons,  clergymen,  here 
now ;  one  studying  engineering;  and  two  daughters  here,  one 
a  widow  of  an  army  officer,  Mrs.  Anson,'  and  my  friend, 
Miss  Lucy.  The  other  daughter  is  married  and  absent.  One 
of  the  sons  has  his  wife  here  with  him,  and  his  baby,  named 
Alban,  for  his  grandfather's  new  see.  In  the  morning  I  was 
out  with  these  young  folk  and  saw  them  play  lawn  tennis, 
and  after  lunch  the  two  young  parsons  and  young  Mrs.  C.  and 
I  played.  I  did  not  spoil  the  game  quite.  About  4  o'clock 
Lady  Ward  and  Miss  Lucy  came.  Mrs.  Claughton's  father 
was  Lord  Ward  (a  baron)  ;  her  oldest  brother  was  made  Earl 

'  [Now  the  Duchess  of  Argyll.] 
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of  Dudley;  so  the  mother  is  still  Lady  Ward.  The  old 
lady  was  delighted  to  meet  an  American  bishop.  She  is  a 
marvel,  an  intensely  loyal  Englishwoman,  and  anti-Russian 
tln-ough  and  through.  She  reads  up  politics  daily,  and  is  as 
clear-headed  and  decided  as  any  one  can  be.  She  came  out 
on  the  lawn  in  her  little  wheel-carriage  to  see  the  lawn-tennis 
game  ;  and  learning  that  I  had  played,  she  was  much  amused 
and  eager  to  see  me  play ;  but  we  postponed  that  till  to- 
morrow, when  the  young  folks  have  arranged  that  the  bishop 
and  I  are  to  play  together.  The  bishop  is  much  amused  at 
the  plan. 

Lady  Ward  had  many  questions  to  ask  about  America. 
She  sat  in  the  drawing-room  till  11.30  o'clock.  The  bishop 
and  his  children  are  all  young  folk  together.     He  is  full  of 

fun He  and  I  played  backgammon — not  the  Russian 

game,  tell  Abel 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Mrs.  Kerf  oat. 

Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  London, 

Saturday,  August  17,  1878. 

I  sent  a  note  from  Danbury  yesterday  morning. -^«"^''"'2/-P«'«'^«- 

I  had  a  very  hearty,  lovmg  time  there.  Well !  yesterday  it  visit. 
rained  most  of  the  time,  so  the  lawn-tennis  contest  between 
St.  Alban's  and  Pittsburgh  could  not  come  ofl",  though  it  had 
all  been  settled  by  the  young  folk,  and  Lady  Ward  was  eager 
for  it.  .  .  .  But  Mrs.  Claughton  and  I  had  (at  one  o'clock)  a 
delightful  walk  to  a  lady-neighbor's  near,  and  then  on  our 
way  back  we  gathered  out  of  the  hothouses  a  bouquet  for  me 
to  present  to  Lady  Ward  as  a  birthday  compliment.  She  was 
delighted,  and  took  her  bouquet  in  to  lunch.  I  said  to  her  that 
as  she  had  ten  great-grandchildren  who  could  not  speak  for 
themselves,  I  would  act  for  them.  "  Oh !  no,"  she  said,  "  how 
old  are  you?  I  am  82  to-day."  "I  am  62J."  "Oh!  you 
can  be  a  grandchild  then."     So  that  was  my  place. 

Then  about  6  o'clock.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Claughton  and  the 
two  young  parsons  and  the  two  daughters  and  daughter-in- 
law  and  I  had  a  pleasant  stroll ;  and  then  Mrs.  C.  asked  me 
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to  propose  her  mother's  health  at  dinner,  and  Tier  bishop 
would  reply  to  my  address.  So,  after  dinner,  at  dessert,  I 
arose  and  oflcred  the  toast,  and  the  old  lady  sat  straight  up 
and  listened  eagerly.  I  said  tliat  when  I  had  expected  to 
speak  as  a  ^reo^grandchild,  I  had  meant  to  say  what  very 
nice  great-grandchildren  we  all  were,  and  this  because  we 
had  such  a  good  great-grandmother  who  had  so  well  and 
wisely  trained  our  ^rrantZ-parents,  and  through  them  our 
parents,  etc.,  and  what  nice  children  and  (;?-a7jd-children  we  too 
were  going  to  have,  and  all  because  we  had  such  a  good  great- 
grandmother,  who  would  be  remembered  so  long,  etc.  But, 
as  I  was  to  be  only  a  grand'C\\\\(\,  what  could  I  say?  There 
were  so  many  of  them  at  the  table  who  could  talk  for  them- 
selves. I  could  not  say  anything  against  them,  of  course,  and 
if  I  praised  them  as  they  deserved  they  would  blush.  So  I 
would  take  the  dear  old  grandmother  as  representing  old 
Mother  England,  and  I  would  talk  to  her  for  the  grand- 
children across  the  ocean.  We  had  gone  from  home  long  ago, 
but  we  were  a  right  good  set  over  there  ;  very  much  owing  to 
the  grandmother's  good  training ;  and  that  though  we  had 
been  long  from  her  care,  we  had  remembered  her  early  lessons, 
and  despite  some  occasional  debates,  we  had  under  all  a 
right  warm  feeling,  etc.,  etc.  Then  I  became  serious,  and 
said  some  true  things  about  the  hoary  head  being  a  crown  of 
glory  in  such  a  circle  of  loving  children,  etc.,  etc. 

Then  up  got  dear  old  St.  Alban's  and  thanked  me  in  Lady 
Ward's  name,  and  then  he  went  on  pouring  out  welcome  and 
blessings  on  me,  as  no  stranger  among  them,  as  one  oythem, 
whom  they  would  never  forget.  It  quite  swept  me  and  the 
rest  off  our  feet.    They  are  a  very  loving  family ;  and  one 

and  all  made  me   of  them We  had  a  delightful, 

merry  home  evening — music  from  the  daughters,  and  the  back- 
gammon table  set  out  for  the  two  bishops This 

morning  we  had  time  before  I  left  for  more  homelike  chat, 
and  they  all  sent  me  off  with  words  of  very  hearty  regret 
(mutual)  and  requests  for  letters.  One  of  the  brothers  and 
Miss  L.  rode  with  me  to  the  railroad  station  four  miles  off. 
If  I  were  not  looking  forward  this  day  four  weeks  to  my  own 
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dear  ones'  love,  I  should  be  homesick  foi-  Danbury.  ...  On 
Tuesday  I  go  to  St.  David's.  ...  I  preach  to-morrow  at  the 
Chapel  Royal  Savoy  and  at  St.  Paul's.  At  9  o'clock  I  get  a 
note  from  Canon  Liddon  to  come  to  3  Amen  Court  to 
dine  at  7.45.  He  wrote  two  days  ago  to  Croydon,  hence  the 
delay.    I  hope  to  meet  him  to-morrow.    I  would  have  gone 

to  dinner  if  the  note  had  come  in  time I  went  at  3 

o'clock  to  Westminster  Abbey — my  good-bye  there 

Now  good-night,  dear  ones  over  there. 

London,  Sunday,  August  18,  1878. 

I  went  up  to  the  Chapel  Royal  Savoy  this  morning  at  10^  chai)ei  Eoyai. 
o'clock,  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  Holy  Communion.  At 
llj  came  "■  Matins  "  and  my  sermon.  The  chapel  and  all  the 
property  down  to  the  Thames  is  the  Queen's  personal 
property  as  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  It  is  ancient, 
pretty,  and  not  very  large.  After  service  I  lunched  with  the 
chaplain  at  the  house  of  a  parishioner  of  the  middle  class. 
The  great  folk  are  all  out  of  town.  Then  to  St.  'PviXxV&st.raurs. 
Cathedral  by  3  o'clock.  Service  at  3.15.  Canon  Liddon 
came  into  the  robing  room  and  heard  of  the  slow  journey  of 
his  note,  and  cordially  expressed  his  regrets  ;  and  we  arranged 
that  we  should  go  to  No.  3  Amen  Court  after  service. 

The  congregation  was  large  enough  to  fill  Trinity  two  or 
three  times  ;  and  a  fourth  of  the  room  was  left.  I  think  I 
was  heard,  and  the  people  seemed  to  listen.  As  Dr.  Liddon  Canon  Liddon. 
and  I  came  out  of  the  robing  room,  Mr.  Burgwin,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, was  waiting  to  see  me,  and  we  had  some  i)leasant 
talk,  and  I  introduced  him  to  Canon  Liddon.  I  went  in  with 
Dr.  Liddon  to  his  house.  .  .  .  We  had  tea  and  a  nice  confab 
about  "  Old  Catholics,"  Canon  Farrar,  etc.,  etc.  Dr.  L. 
walked  out  with  me  till  we  met  a  hansom,  and  we  said  good- 
bye. I  was  glad  to  see  him  even  for  so  short  a  time ;  but  if 
his  note  had  come  in  time  yesterday,  I  would  have  dined  with 
him,  and  should  have  had  two  or  three  hours  there,  though  I 
could  not  have  taken  the  room  he  ofl'ered  me.  .  .  , 
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Tenby,  South  Wales,  August  22,  1878. 

«.  David's      I  cannot  write  out  the  full  details  of  that  strange 

place,  St.  David's.  A  droll,  ancient,  rude  town,  the  suburbs 
of  the  cathedral  city.  I  found  at  the  hotel  a  grand  book,  the 
joint  work  of  the  present  Bishop  of  St.  David's  before  he  was 
bishop,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  the  great  historian.  I 
studied  that  till  near  midnight,  and  so  was  a  little  prepared 
for  the  sightseeing  of  the  next  day.  I  breakfasted  at  8 
o'clock,  and  was  at  prayers  by  SJ  at  the  cathedral.  The  site 
of  the  cathedral  and  its  houses  is  in  a  deep  ravine,  down  into 
which,  through  the  old  graveyard,  one  goes  to  the  cathedral. 
One  sees  only  the  tower,  or  very  little  more,  till  passing 
through  an  old,  huge  gateway,  you  look  down  at  the  great 
church,  and  just  beyond  it,  a  little  to  the  left,  the  grand, 
massive  ruins  of  the  palace.  Near  the  cathedral  are  the 
deanery  and  the  canon's  houses.  The  cathedral  now  existing 
is  just  seven  hundred  years  old,  and  it  is  grand  in  many 
respects  beyond  any  I  have  seen.  Its  inside  work  is  very 
beautiful.  The  service  is  simple,  eight  or  nine  choir  boys,  no 
organ,  plain  recitative.  Some  twenty-five  others  there, 
which  is  a  fair  number  for  the  little  place.  The  local  parish 
has  no  other  church  (and  I  heard  last  evening  part  of  the 
Welsh  service;  the  chants  sounded  sweetly).  After  the 
morning  service  dear  old  Canon  Allen  (seventy-six  years  old) 
took  me  in  hand.  His  bishop  had  written  very  warmly  about 
me.  He  wanted  me  to  breakfast  at  once,  but  1  had  break- 
fasted.   I  promised  to  lunch  and  dine  with  him 

Abergwili  Palace,  Carmarthen,  Aug.  24,  1878. 

AbergwUi  •  •  •  •  At  Carmarthen  Junction  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and 
Palace.  y[x9,.  Jones  met  me  in  their  carriage  and  brought  me  here, 
Abergwili  Palace,  two  miles  from  Carmarthen.  This  is  a 
large,  elegant,  but  plain  palace,  and  has  now  for  six  hundred 
years  been  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
It  is  now  his  only  one.  The  grounds  and  garden  are  very 
beautiful.  This  morning  Mrs.  Jones  and  I  had  a  walk  after 
having  been  at  Abergwili  Church,  the  parish  church,  not  one 
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hundred  yards  from  the  palace.  This  being  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day  there  was  special  service.  I  heard  and  joined  in  the 
Athauasian  Creed ;  the  first  time,  I  think,  I  ever  did  this  in 
England. 

To-day  four  years  ago  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  was  conse- 
crated in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Bishop  Steere  with  him.  I 
wrote  to  Bishop  Steere,  Zanzibar,  Africa,  to-day,  and  sent 
messages  to  him  from  us  two  here.    We  have  had  a  nice 

evening Thus  I  meet  again,  in  unbroken  continuance, 

noble  men  and  cheerful  daj'S  and  conversations 

Abergwili  Palace,  Carmarthen,  Aug.  26,  1878, 

....  Yesterday  was  a  fine  day.  At  10.30  o'clock  the 
bishop  took  Prof.  Babington  and  me  in  his  carriage  into 
Carmarthen,  and  there  I  preached.  The  choh  was  chiefly 
men,  and  they  sang  well  and  sonorously. 

We  rode  back  and  lunched ;  and  at  3  o'clock  I  preached  A  Welsh  service. 
again  in  Abergwili  Parish  Church.  Both  sermons  were  for 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the 
afternoon  one  I  talked  after  (a  short)  sermon,  about  our 
Church  and  its  past  growth  and  history.  The  congregation 
was  chiefly  Welsh  country-folk ;  they  sing  and  respond 
heartily.  At  5  o'clock  we  had  tea  in  the  garden,  and  at  six 
I  went  to  a  third  service  and  sermon,  all  in  Welsh.  The 
congregation  was  very  large  and  earnest,  and  here  and  there 
sat  a  woman  in  the  odd,  old-time  stovepipe  beaver,  the  brim 
wide,  and  the  pipe  part  eight  to  ten  inches  high,  narrowing 
somewhat  towards  its  top.  They  say  that  such  headgear  is 
not  as  common  as  it  used  to  be,  and  that  one  such  costly  hat 
lasts  the  owner  her  lifetime  !  .  .  .  . 

The  service  was  very  hearty,  and  the  Welsh  singing  wonder- 
fully melodious.  I  followed  the  service  by  help  of  a  Prayer- 
Book  with  parallel  columns  of  Welsh  and  English.  The 
whole  was  solemn  and  impressive,  and  the  Welsh  preacher 
was  sonorous,  right  over  my  head 

The  rural  deans  (about  twenty  in  all)  come  here  this 
evening  to  dinner,  when  I  am  to  meet  them.    Their  business 
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meeting  comes  to-morrow,  but  I  must  leave  at  10  o'clock  for 

my  visit  to  Strettou 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  is  a  cheerful,  quiet,  merry,  and 
very  cultivated  man,  and  very  devout.  I  enjoy  and  like  him 
much. 

Stretton,  Penkridge,  Staflbrdshire,  Aug.  27,  1878. 

....  Here  I  am  where  A.,  Sam,  Jr.,  and  I  were  four  years 

ago.    I  am  made  at  once  quite  at  home 

Warm  welcome  My  Abergwili  visit  was  very  full  of  pleasure  and  interest 
i«  naies.  ^^  ^^  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Jones  were  thoroughly  cordial. 
We  had  a  grand  ride  yesterday  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  came  about  twenty  clergymen,  archdeacons  and 
rural  deans,  among  them  my  kind  friend.  Canon  Allen,  of  St. 
David's.  We  had  a  handsome  dinner,  and  at  its  close  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  made  a  very  kind  speech  about  me  and 
proposed  my  health.  The  response  was  hearty  from  all 
around  me,  and  then  I  spoke  about  our  one  Church,  and  the 
synodal  work  these  brethren  had  convened  to  do  ;  about  our 
Conference  at  Lambeth,  and  the  glorious  opening  before  us  all 
now.  I  spake  as  I  felt,  and  the  Welsh  Churchmen  made  me 
know  that  they  liked  my  words.  They  very  warmly  said 
they  wished  I  could  stay  through  their  meetings. 

This  morning  the  bishop  and  they  all  came  to  the  palace 
door  to  see  me  ofl*  in  the  carriage  to  the  station ;  and  our 
farewell  was  hearty  and  somewhat  sad,  as  we  all  uncovered 
our  heads  and  bowed  our  good-bye  to  each  other.  So  it  has 
gone  on,  day  after  day,  all  through  my  journeyings  in  England. 
Each  place  of  stopping  became  very  homelike  and  new 
friends  became  old  ones,  and  each  parting  has  been  hearty 
and  sad.  As  my  start  home  is  so  near  now,  I  push  on,  less 
thinking  of  these  good-byes,  and  fuller  of  eager  anticipations 
of  that  meeting  with  you  all.  .... 

Stretton,  Aug.  30,  1878. 

Fare)veiito     •  •  •  •  I  almost  "  hate  "  to  think  that  this  is  to  be  my  latest 
England,    lettgi-  fi-om  England  to  you.    Letter-writing  has  been  such  a 
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solace  to  we,  and  I  know  how  you  welcome  ray  letters  from 
my  own  enjoyment  of  yours.    I  am  quite  well  and  have  had 

four  nice  days  here Now,  good-bye.    God  has  made 

this  travel  one  of  continuous  comfort  to  me.  Very  good 
word  from  home  so  far ;  and  the  days  and  weeks  of  health, 
and  of  hearty,  homelike  hospitalities,  and  of  Church  work 
and  help  : — how  can  I  thank  Him  enough  for  all  His  very 
tender  mercies  !  .  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

1874-1879. 
THE   KEFOEM    MOVEMENT  IN    MEXICO. 

The  letters  and  other  documents  in  relation  to 
Mexico  are  exceedingly  voluminous.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  biography  the  subject  might  be  treated  in  two 
ways:  1.  A  complete  history  might  be  written  from 
the  beginning,  publishing  all  the  principal  documents, 
showing  each  step  of  the  proceedings ;  the  opposition 
experienced,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  the  House 
of  Bishops  and  the  Mexican  Commission  to  overrule 
all  objections.  Such  a  publication  would  be  interest- 
ing and  valuable,  and  may  yet  be  put  forth  by  some 
of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  matter.  But  it 
would  make  a  large  pamphlet — almost  a  little  volume. 
For  such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  there  is  no  room 
in  this  work,  2.  The  other  plan  is  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  facts,  to  relate  Bishop  Kerfoot's  con- 
nection with  the  movement,  and  to  notice  some  criti- 
cisms that  have  been  made  (rather  too  freely)  on  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Commission  of  seven  bishops. 
ur.  Brand's  It  is  the  Icss  ncccssary  to  write  a  general  history  or 
accmmt.  ^|^^  origin  of  the  movement  because  Dr.  Brand,  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Life  of 
Bishoj)  Whittingham,  has  given  a  tolerably  full 
account,  prepared  evidently  after  much  laborious  re- 
search.   With  all  respect  to  the  learned  and  venerated 
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author,  a  few  comments  will  be  made  upon  some  of 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.' 

In  October,  1874,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  while  i/OTweo/^w/i- 
the  General  Convention  was  in  session,  the  House  of i874. 
Bishops  met  in  council.  The  council  is  a  secret 
session,  and  the  proceedings  are  not  published  in  the 
Journal.  The  entire  record  is  comprised  in  these 
words:  "The  House  went  into  council.  The  council 
rose."  {Journal  of  1874,  pp.  342-343.)^  The  word 
Mexico  does  not  occur  in  the  index  to  the  Journals  of 
1874  and  1877.  In  1880,  however,  the  Commission 
being  then  ready  to  report,  several  interesting  docu- 
ments are  printed  with  the  Joitrnal. 


»  Nothing  tliat  is  said,  however, 
"Will  be  understood  by  the  intelli- 
gent reader  to  imply  any  want  of 
appreciation  of  Dr.  Brand's  valu- 
able work.  To  write  the  life  of 
such  a  man  as  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham  was  for  many  reasons  a  deli- 
cate task  and  one  of  no  little 
difficulty,  and  by  common  con- 
sent Dr.  Brand  has  executed  it  in 
a  way  which  has  laid  not  only 
those  who  specially  loved  the 
bishop,  but  the  whole  American 
Church  under  lasting  obligation 
to  him. 

"  The  comparative  publicity  in 
the  case  of  Haiti  has  been  con- 
trasted with  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  what  Bishop 
Whittingham,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  called  the  "Mexican  im- 
broglio." This  has  been  deemed 
by  some  a  principal  cause  of  the 
distrust  that  has  jDrevailed.  But 
it  will  be  admitted  that  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  such   negotia- 


tions, whether  ecclesiastical  or 
political,  it  may  not  be  judicious 
— may  not  "serve  the  public  in- 
terest"— to  communicate  to  the 
press  everything;  that  occurs,  still 
less  every  step  that  is  under  con- 
sideration. Surely  the  seven 
bishops,  with  the  House  of 
Bishops  behind  them  and  over- 
ruling them,  were  competent — as 
competent  as  a  Cabinet  of  State, 
for  exami^le — to  decide  this  ques- 
tion. At  any  rate,  the  opinion 
of  the  chairman.  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham, was  positive.  See  on 
this  point  in  Dr.  Brand's  Life 
(Vol.  II,  p.  276),  a  letter  to  a 
member  of  the  Commission, 
probably  Bishop  Lee.  Bishop  W., 
even  as  late  as  1877,  had  "an 
insuperable  repugnance  "  to  pub- 
lishing even  the  'Covenant'  "in 
the  newspapers,  that  the  world 
and  the  devil  and  their  servants 
may  be  taken  into  counsel  with 
the  Church." 
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At  this  council  Bishop  Kerfoot  was  present,  having 
just  returned  from  the  famous  Bonn  Conference, 
where,  in  association  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Canon  Liddon,  Drs.  Langdon,  Nevin,  and  others,  lie 
had  been  doing  what  he  could  to  give  sympathy  and 
Bupport  to  Dr.  Dollinger  and  the  Old  Catholics  in  the 
great  reform  movement  in  Germany.  It  was  very 
natural  that  his  sympathies  and  those  of  all  the 
bishops  should  be  aroused  by  the  news  of  the  reform 
movement  in  Mexico,  which  Bishop  Lee,  of  Delaware, 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  from  "  Members 
of  the  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  in  Mexico." 
This  memorial  solicited  our  bishops  "  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  lead  to  the  granting  to  us  the 
Episcopate,  we  being  ready  to  give  the  necessary 
guaranties  for  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  and  the 
due  order  in  the  ministry  of  our  Church." 
Commission  of  The  House  of  Bishops  in  council  {i.  e.,  in  secret 
iAtop*.  gggg^Qj^^^  g^g  ^g  learn  from  Dr.  Brand  (Yol.  II,  p.  253), 
affectionately  received  the  memorial  presented  by  the 
Bishop  of  Delaware,  and  appointed  a  Commission  of 
seven,  some  of  them  among  the  oldest  and  most 
trusted  members  of  the  House,  to  have  charge  of  the 
whole  business.  They  conferred  upon  this  Commis- 
sion very  large  powers — exactly  what  powers  we  do 
not  know,  since  the  proceedings  were  in  secret  session. 
(Hence,  it  is  obvious,  criticism  should  be  cautious.) 
The  hope  of  the  bishops  (with  the  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment before  their  eyes)  manifestly  was  to  guide  the 
Mexican  reform  aright,  to  save  it  from  drifting  into 
mere  sectarianism,  and  to  secure  to  them  ultimately  a 
churchly  liturgy.      And   they  believed    that    these 
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results  would  be  sooner  obtained  if  the  first  pro- 
ceedings, while  things  looked  dark  and  uncertain, 
could  be  saved  from  public  newspaper  discussion. 
They  felt  as  the  United  States  Senate  might  feel 
during  the  preliminary  discussions  about  a  treaty. 
Bishop  Kerfoot's  letters  prove  that  he  was  desirous  as 
soon  as  possible  to  communicate  fully  everything  to 
the  Church.  And  the  same  may,  of  course,  be  safely 
assumed  of  every  member  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  appointed  consisted  of  the  Bishops 
of  Maryland  (AVhittingham),  Delaware  (Lee),  Ohio 
(Bedell),  Pennsylvania  (Stevens),  Western  New  York 
(Coxe),  Pittsburgh  (Kcrfoot),  and  Long  Island  (Little- 
john).  The  Commission  met  in  New  York  on  Wednes- 
day, November  4,  1874,  and  by  its  direction  Bishop 
Lee  repaired  to  Mexico  to  make  observations  and 
report,  and,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  hold  ordinations  and 
confirmations.  He  carried  with  him,  already  pre- 
pared, letters  of  orders,  drawn  up  in  Latin. 

Dr.  Brand  more  than  suggests  (p.  255)  that  Bishop  po^pc,.^ of  ?/ij« 
Lee  exceeded  his  instructions  in  ordaining  and  con-  ^"*""**"''*- 
firming  in  Mexico.  As  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
are  not  public,  the  natural  supposition  is  that  the 
Bishop  of  Delaware  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
that  his  discretion  could  be  trusted.  The  venerable 
Bishop  Lee  was  then  next  door  to  being  presiding 
bishop,  a  dignity  which  he  now  holds ;  and  if  Ae  cannot 
be  confided  in  in  such  a  matter,  what  bishop  can  ? 
The  House  of  Bishops  trusted  the  Commission  of 
seven  which  they  appointed,  and  the  Commission 
trusted  Bishop  Lee.  Sober-minded  Churchmen  may 
well  do  the  same,  as  they  undoubtedly  will.     In  proof 
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that  Bif^liop  Lee  acted  witliin  his  instructions,  tlic  fol- 
lowing extract  may  be  quoted  from  a  private  letter  of 
Bishop  Kerfoot,  written  four  days  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Commission  : 

New  York,  Sunday,  Kov.  8,  1874. 

To-day,  in  Grace  Church,  six  of  us  bishops  consecrated  a 
real  African,  a  black  man,  the  llev.  J.  T.  Holly,  D.  D.,  as 
33ishop  of  Haiti.  The  Ilaitien  Church  is  by  our  act  no  longer 
a  mere  mission,  but  an  independent  Church,  a  daugliter 
Church  of  ours,  bound  by  "covenant"  to  our  principles  as  to 
Creeds,  Liturgical  Services,  etc.,  and  for  a  time  to  have  as  its 
Board  of  Administration  a  Commission  of  five  bishops,  its 
own  one  and  four  of  ours,  and  its  own  synod  of  now  eleven 
ministers.  We  sustain  the  work  for  a  good  while,  and  we 
Avill  counsel  and  uphold  the  Ilaitien  Church,  but  it  is  "  autono- 
mous " — self-governing.  These  facts  of  a  daughter  Church, 
and  of  a  black  man  consecrated  in  this  land  by  this  Church, 
make  the  day  momentous. 

On  Wednesday  (November  4)  another  Commission  of  six^ 
bishops  (of  whom  I  am  one)  met  to  hear  of  the  reform 
movement  in  Mexico.  We  decided  to  send  out  one  of  our 
bishops  to  inquire  in  Mexico,  to  confirm,  ordain,  and  lay  out 
plans,  and  there  too  we  hope  ere  long  to  give  the  Episcopate 
to  a  pure  Church,  with  the  faith  and  liturgy  of  the  early,  pure 
Spanish  Church 

criticifmon  the  No  sooner  had  Bishop  Lee  returned  and  reported 
the  prospects,  and  his  acts  of  Ordination  and  Confirma- 
tion, than  the  whole  Mexican  movement  was  subjected 
to  a  fire  of  criticism  which  has  not  ceased  from  that 
day  to  this.  Even  Bishop  Whittingham,  chairman  of 
the  Commission,  seems  at  that  period  to  have  been 
alarmed,  as  his  letters  to  Bishops  Coxe  and  Kerfoot 

1  [  The  six  bifehops  present  were  I  em  New  York,  Pittsburgh  and 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Ohio,  West-   |    Long  Island.] 
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show  (see  Dr.  Brand,  II.,  p.  258).  But  bis  objections 
were  entirely  overcome  by  November,  1875,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  answer  Bisbop  Doane.  Wliy 
the  Mexican  movement  should  be  so  much  opposed, 
when  the  procedure  in  regard  to  Haiti  was  so  gener- 
ally approved,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  of  a  profound  distrust  in  Dr.  Riley's  Churcli- 
manship  on  the  part  of  many  who  knew  him ;  rightly 
or  wrongly,  it  was  from  the  first  feared  that  any 
church  of  which  he  was  bishop  would  be  of  low  tone 
in  Churehmanship,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  any 
other  Protestant  denomination.  At  any  rate,  the 
objections  came  largely,  though  not  exclusively,  from 
the  newspapers  of  the  Ritualistic  section  of  the  High- 
Church  party,  while  the  Low  Churchmen  supported 
the  movement  and  worked  for  it  as  an  inroad  upon 
Mexican  Romanism,  and  lauded  Dr.  Riley  in  extrava- 
gant terms.  Thus  the  Mexican  movement  was  in 
great  danger  of  becoming  a  party  question — the  very 
thing  the  Commission  of  bishops  was  anxious  to 
prevent. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  (1875)  the  Bishop  EUhop  of  Atba. 
of  Albany  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Mary-  ^^^°-' 
land,  chairman  of  the  Commission,  which  embodied 
many  of  the  floating  objections  to  the  proposed  inter- 
vention of  the  Commission  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  Mexico.  His  letter  expressed  not  so  much  his  own 
doubts  or  deliberate  conclusions  as  the  fears  and 
suspicions  of  some  Churchmen  which,  in  the  Bishop 
of  Albany's  opinion,  ought  to  be  set  at  rest.  Bishop 
Whittingham,  not  feeling  equal  to  the  task  of  reply- 
ing, requested  Bishop  Kerfoot  to  do  it.     Accordingly 
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he  wrote  an  elaborate  answer,  and  sent  it  to  Bishop 
Whittingham,  who  adopted  it  as  his  own,  copied  it 
or  had  it  copied,  and  sent  it  to  Bishop  Doaue  as  the 
answer  of  the  Commission  to  the  objections  he  had 
preferred.  The  document  itself  is  too  long  to  publish 
in  this  place,^  but  the  following  correspondence  which 
accompanied  it  shows  the  mind  of  Bishop  Kerfoot, 
and,  what  is  no  less  important,  that  of  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham, at  this  date: 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Bishop  of  Maryland. 
Pittsburgh,  Thanksgiving  Day,  1875. 

~  /Tw/oors  ^^  Very  Dear  Bishop, — I  enclose  an  answer.  If  not  too 
answer.  far  from  what  you  think  the  Commission  would  answer,  you 
may  send  it  to  Bishop  D.  I  write  it,  as  I  do  much  now,  in 
pencil.  I  meant  to  transcribe  it  in  ink,  but  I  had  not  time.  I 
think  Bishop  D.'s  objections  are  met  fairly — I  hope  fully.  It 
was  vain  for  me  to  try  to  answer  them  more  briefly,  though  I 
could  not  but  wonder  that  a  man  with  Bishop  D.'s  brain 
should  urge  some  of  these  objections.  If  now  any  doubt 
anywhere — in  him  or  in  others — exist  strong  enough  to  check 
at  all  our  free  action  under  our  Commission,  I  think  the  Com- 
mission ought  to  convene  promptly  and  hear  and  weigh  every 


>  Besides,  Bishop  Kerfoot's  reply 
largely  relates  to  objections 
■which  have  been  long  since 
abandoned  (and  the  Bishop  of 
Albany  has  been  for  some  time  a 
member  of  the  Commission  in 
charge  of  this  very  work).  The 
reader  will  observe  that  Bishop 
Doane  made  a  series  of  objec- 
tions, considered  at  the  time 
formidable ;  Bishop  Kerfoot,  for 
the  Commission,  replies  at  length; 
Bishop  Whittingham,  the  chair- 
man, accepts  the  reply  as  his  own, 


only  he  would  have  made  it 
something  stronger !  This  was 
in  November,1875 — a  period  when 
(whatever  Dr.  Brand  may  think  of 
1879)  there  was  no  possible  doubt 
as  to  the  vigor  of  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham's  mind  and  judgment, 
and  it  shows  that  the  doubts  he 
had  expressed  to  Bishop  Lee  and 
Bishop  Coxe  in  March  and  May, 
1875  (which  Dr.  Brand  dwells 
upon),  had  been  completely  re- 
moved by  the  autumn  of  that 
same  year. 
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point,  and  decide  to  act  as  commissioned — or,  ask  for  an  early 
meeting  of  the  bishops,  and  throw  the  responsibility  back. 
Delay  would  be  a  cruel  wrong  to  the  Mexicans ;  and  our 
delay  might  merit  the  rebuke  of  the  bishops,  when  tliey  had 
so  fully  and  heartily  commissioned  us. 

I  am  far  from  sure  that  Bishop  D.  will  like  your  substi- 
tuting any  one  in  answering  his  letter.  Of  course  you  will 
tell  him  that  you  put  the  task  on  me.  I  try  to  meet  it  to 
save  you  the  toil 

The  Bishop  of  Maryland  to  the  Bishoj)  of  Pittsburgh. 
Baltimore,  St.  Andrew's  Day,  1875. 

3Iy  Own  Dear  Brother, —  ....  Notwithstanding  this  "veat  ^/p^v  of  ^P- 
hmdrance  [serious  illness  in  lus  familyj  I  managed  to  get  a 
copy  of  your  letter  (altered  in  a  word  or  two  here  and  there, 
as  marked  in  the  rough  draft,  and  rewritten  in  the  last 
paragraph)  ofi'  to  Bishop  Doane  on  Saturday  night.  Of 
course  my  doing  so  was  because  I  thoroughly  accepted  and 
adopted  it.  It  was  just  what  I  would  have  said,  except 
that — as  I  told  him  in  my  accompanying  note — I  feared  that 
I  should  have  been  more  tart.  I  could  not  help  adding  that 
it  appeared  to  me  that  his  objections,  drawn  from  the  wording 
of  the  "call"  of  the  House,  "had  not  the  weight  of  a  straw 
with  me."    I  append  the  altered  closing  paragraph. 

Bishop  Stevens  has  written  to  me  informing  me  of  Ec- 
cleston's  decision  to  refuse  —  saying,  that  after  having 
Tucker's  evidence,  E.  would  have  refused,  "had  every 
bishop  consented  to  consecration."  I  had  written  to  Bishop 
Smith  expressing  my  hope  that  proceedings  might  be 
stopped,  to  hinder  possible  consequences  of  great  gravity.' 
With  heart's  love  to  you  and  yours,  your  own  loving  brother, 

W.  R.  Whittingham. 


'  [This  passage  is  allowed  to 
stana  Decause  it  bears  upon  the 
lawfulness  of  Bishop  Riley'' s  con- 
eecration,  which  was  questioned 
by  some  long  after  it  took  place. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Eccleston  was  supposed 


to  have  been  elected  Bishop  of 
Iowa  by  a  majority  of  one.  But 
Bishop  W.  received  a  certified 
declaration  from  the  delegate  of 
the  Church  of  Keokuk  which 
proved  that  Dr.  E.  was  not  elected, 
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{Copy  of  ihe  last  paragraph  as  rewritten  by  Jiishop    Whit- 
tingham.) 

The  bishops  in  the  Commission  are  not  insensible  how 
largely  such  charitable  trust  in  man  is  drawn  upon  in  their 
own  appointment  with  power  to  carry  out  this  work.  But  if 
it  be  thought  that  they  lack  information,  discretion  and  resolu- 
tion for  the  management  of  such  perilous  issues — in  the  name 
of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  save  the  perishing,  for  the  sake 
of  the  six  thousand  souls  imploring  our  assistance  and  in 
peril  from  the  sects  that  would  gladly  subsidize  and  control 
them,  let  this  Church  find  out  some  number  of  trusty  bishops 
in  whose  caution  and  discretion  she  can  confide,  and  then  let 
ALL  trust  to  them  and  to  God  this  great,  this  urgent,  task  of 
mercy  to  thousands  of  souls  in  need.' 


and  that  the  secretary  of  the  Con- 
vention had  certified  the  contrary 
under  a  mistake.  This  caused 
some  stir  among  the  hishops  who 
knew  it,  and  there  was  talk  of  a 
protest,  etc.,  in  case  Bishop  Smith 
had  taken  order  for  the  consecra- 
tion. The  matter  was  settled  by 
Dr.  E.'s  immediate  withdrawal  of 
his  name  when  he  learned  the 
facts.  The  case  shows  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  by  any 
bishops  or  others  in  case  there 
was  real  ground  to  doubt  whether 
the  Commission  were  authorized 
to  consecrate  Dr.  Riley.  The 
opposition  should  have  come 
before  the  consecration  took 
place,  as  soon  as  the  presiding 
bishop's  announcement  was 
made.] 

1  [The  following  is  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  as  Bishop 
Kerfoot  originally  wrote  it ;  the 
changes  made  by  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham  show  how  thoroughly 


he  sympathized  with  the  reform 
in  Mexico,  and  desired  the  work 
to  go  on.  This  is  an  important 
point,  for  it  is  well  known  that  a 
certain  party  has  insisted  that  the 
whole  thing,  from  first  to  last, 
was  an  "uncatholic  intrusion" 
into  the  dioceses  of  Roman 
bishops.  (This,  however,  is  Hot 
Dr.  Brand's  position)  : 

"And  plainly,  if  the  seven 
bishops  chosen  have  not  catho- 
licity, information,  discretion  and 
resolution  enough  (the  House 
of  Bishops  Uvice  said  they  had), 
then  let  some  other  seven  (the 
number  is  large  enough)  be  put 
into  this  very  grave  trust ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  six  thousand 
souls  seeking  such  help  and  in 
peril  from  the  sects  that  would 
gladly  help  and  control  them,  let 
this  Church  find  out  some  number 
of  trusty  bishops,  and  then  let  all 
trust  to  them  and  to  God  this 
great  task  of  mercy  to  thousands 
of  souls  in  need."] 
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The  work  ■went  on,  tliongli  nnder  many  difSculties. 
Two  important  Offices  were  to  be  prepared,  one  for 
baptism   and   one   for   the   Holy   Communion.     J)r.^r.Riki/s 

/  _  ''  strange  behav- 

Riley  was  strangely  dilatory.  He  would  not  answer  «<^' 
letters;  Rev,  Dr.  C.  R,  Hale,  of  Baltimore,  wrote  to 
him  six  times  and  got  no  reply ;  neither  the  bishops, 
nor  even  his  friends  on  the  Foreign  Committee  at  the 
Bible  House  in  New  York  could  learn  what  was 
doing  or  what  was  not  doing  in  Mexico.  No  accred- 
ited agent  of  a  great  body  ever  acted  with  more  cool 
disregard  of  the  superiors  whose  commission  he  bore. 
The  bishops  were  at  times  much  vexed,  especially  at 
his  delay  in  presenting  these  services  properly  trans- 
lated into  Spanish.  Dr.  Brand,  by  way  of  showing 
Bishop  Whittingham's  doubts  and  anxieties,  and 
discontent  with  the  movement,  quotes  remarks  that 
indicated  want  of  confidence  in  Dr.  Riley.  Much 
stronger  expressions  might  be  quoted  from  Bishop 
Kerfoot's  correspondence.  At  one  time  it  seemed 
almost  certain  that  Bishop  Kerfoot  and  the  Commission 
would  refuse  to  consecrate  Dr.  Riley  or  allow  him  to 
direct  the  Church  movement.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  on  Dr.  Riley's  return  from  Mexico,  in  the  spring 
of  1879,  he  was  able  to  give  explanations  of  his  course 
which  were  satisfactory,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
Commission  was  restored.  But  the  suspicions  of 
outsiders  were  not  allayed,  and  fears  were  expressed 
that  Dr.  Riley,  notwithstanding  his  promises,  would 
not  supply  the  Mexicans  with  churchly,  orthodox 
ofllces.  Services  of  a  "Zuinglian"  type  were  sup- 
posed to  be  far  more  agreeable  to  his  mind  and  tone. 
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The    Commission, 
could.' 


however,    were    doing    all    they 


7%€  Mexican  >  Whatever  fault  may  justly  be 
ouiifl/'ol'th^  fo"°<l  ^^'th  any  Spauish  liturgy 
dox.  that  Bishop  Riley  chose  to  use  in 

Mexico,  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  attacks  that  have  been 
made  upon  the  Mexican  Liturgy, 
in  English,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Commission.  This  liturgy 
Dr.  Brand  admits  he  never  saw, 
yet  he  writes  (p.  274) :  "  Supposimj 
that  these  offices  be  what,  on  the 
testimony  of  one  who  copied 
them,  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  they  are, '  cordial  assent ' 
to  them  is  in  contradiction  to 
the  life-long  teaching  of  [Bishop 
Whittiugham]." 

This  means,  in  plain  English, 
that  a  trusted  Commission  of  six 
bishops  adopted  a  liturgy  so 
unsound,  so  "Zuinglian,"  so  un- 
mistakably objectionable,  that 
Bishop  Whittingham  could  not 
have  known  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  solemnly  gave  his  "  cor- 
dial assent" ! 

Per  contra  (as  "suppositions" 
are  to  be  brought  forward  as 
if  equivalent  to  proof),  sup- 
posing these  offices  to  be,  what 
the  present  writer  is  assured 
they  were  by  "one  who  copied 
them"  (and  in  whose  competency 
to  judge  he  has  confidence), cordial 
assent  is  just  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  Bishop 
Whittingham! 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  liturgy  was  un- 
orthodox ;  and  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed    without    attributing     a 


portentous  imbecility  (or  some- 
thing worse)  to  Bishops  Coxe, 
KcrfootandLittlejohn — theHigh- 
Church  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion— leaving  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham for  the  present  out  of  the 
question.  As  for  Kerfoot,  he  had 
only  lately  returned  from  Bonn, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  Ur. 
Dollinger  and  Canon  Liddon,  two 
of  the  greatest  theologians  of  the 
age,  he  had  been  drawing  up 
formularies,  of  most  Catholic 
tone,  on  this  very  subject !  The 
Mexican  offices,  of  course,  were 
necessarily  a  compromise,  just  as 
our  American  Liturgy  is  the 
result  of  a  compromise  between 
Bishop  Seabury  on  the  one  hand 
and  Bishop  White  and  Dr. 
William  Smith  on  the  other. 
Bishop  Kerfoot  (see  the  corre- 
spondence appended  to  this  chap- 
ter) said  that  the  lowest  standard 
he  could  accept  would  be  the 
Communion  office  of  the  Church 
of  England;  he  preferred  the 
American  office,  but  did  not 
think  it  right  to  insist  upon 
that :  what  was  sufficient  for  the 
Catholic  Church  of  England, 
might  be  sufficient  for  the  Mexi- 
cans— under  the  circumstances — 
at  that  time,  "  for  the  present 
distress."  Had  Dr.  Hale  himself, 
who  seems  to  be  one  of  Dr. 
Brand's  authorities  (see  p.  276) 
been  on  the  Commission,  he 
would  probably  have  come  to 
terms  with  his  brother  commis- 
sioners, and,  like  Bishop  Seabury 
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They  labored  hard  and  faithfully — how  hard,  no  one 


and  other  reasonable  men,  would 
have  agreed  that  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread. 

The  following  bit  of  history 
may  show  how  cautious  Ave  ought 
to  be  in  judging  of  this  matter 
of  drawing  up  liturgies,  even 
when  we  have  the  ipsisdma  verba 
before  us  (which  we  have  not  in 
the  case  of  Mexico) : 

When  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh 
(Dr.  Cotterill)  was  in  this  coun- 
try, in  attendance  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  1880,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Craik,  of  Kentucky,  said  to 
him  :  "  I  should  like  to  ask  your 
lordship  a  question :  Why  is  it 
that  the  Scottish  Eucharistic 
Liturgy  is  so  much  objected  to 
and  disused  in  so  many  parishes, 
while  here  the  American  Liturgy, 
said  to  be  based  upon  it,  is  so 
much  admired  and  used  by  all — 
High  Church  and  Low  Church 
alike  ?"  "  True,"  said  the  bishop ; 
"  but  you  forget  that  your  Church 
has  altered  or  omitted  the  very 
three  or  four  words  on  which  the 
whole  controversy  hinges,  and 
which  so  many  in  Scotland  have 
objected  to." 

What  Bishop  Cotterill  referred 
to,  will  be  made  plain  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  of 
Dr.  William  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
to  Bishop  White  : 

The  Eev.  Dr.  S7rdlh  to  the  Rev.  Br. 
While. 

April  9, 1786. 
....  In  the  Scot's  and  Ed.  I.'s 
Liturgy  the  prayer  was   excep- 


tionable and  leaning  much  to 
transvibstantiation  in  these  words: 
"Vouchsafe  to  bless  and  sanctify 
these  Thy  creatures  of  bread  and 
wine,  that  they  may  be  unto  us  the 
body  and  blood,"  etc.  The  Scot's 
still  stronger — viz.:  "That  they 
may  become  unto  us  the  body  and 
blood,"  etc.  The  alteration  we 
propose  is  thus :  Beginning  at 
the  words  in  the  consecration 
prayer,  "  Hear  us,  O  merciful 
Father,  we  most  humbly  beseech 
Thee,  and  vouchsafe  to  bless  and 
sanctify  ....  these  Thy  creatures 
of  bread  and  wine,  tJiat  ice  receiv- 
ing them,  etc..,  may  be  partakers  of 
His  most  blessed  hodtj  and  blood.'''' 
This  reads  as  well  as  before, 
pleases  all  sides,  and  is  certainly 
an  improvement  [i.  e.,  on  the 
present  English  Prayer-Book],  as 
there  was  before  no  invocation 
of  a  blessing  on  the  sacred  ele- 
ments. 

To  this  change  Bishop  Seabury 
agreed,  and  to  the  content  of  all 
parties  we  now  have  the  prayer 
in  our  Prayer-Book  as  Dr.  Smith 
siiggested.  But  if  Bishop  Seabury 
had  been  treated  as  the  bishops  of 
the  Mexican  Commission  have 
been,  what  an  outcry  might  have 
been  made !  He  might  have  been 
accused  of  abandoning  the  essen- 
tial words  of  the  Scottish  Liturgy, 
and  that  too,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
latitudinarian  Dr.  William  Smith, 
who  disliked  them  for  the  veiy 
reason  that  they  "leaned  much 
totransubstantiatiou" !  (SeeBp. 
Perry's  Historical  Notes  and  JJvcii- 
mciUs,  Vol.  IIL) 
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wlio  lias  not  Lad  opportiinitj  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject can  easily  imagine.  They  felt  that  a  groat  trust 
had  been  reposed  in  them  by  the  House  of  Bishops. 
They  were  kind  and  patient  with  Dr.  Riley,  because 
they  wished  above  everything  else  to  save,  if  possible, 
the  Reform  movement  in  Mexico, 

At  length,  after  many  delays,  and  incessant  labor  on 
the  part  of  Bishop  Kerfoot  and  his  brethren  of  the 
Commission,  the  offices  were  finished,  and  approved 
Mtetmg  of  the  \yy  i\^q  flyg  members  present  at  a  meeting  held  in 
inAtw  York,  ^^y^  York  in  April,  1879.  They  unanimously 
resolved,  however,  that  Dr.  Riley's  consecration 
should  not  take  place  unless  the  two  absent  members. 
Bishops  Whittingham  and  Coxe,  also  approved  the 
offices.  The  following  extracts  from  Bishop  Kerfoot's 
diary  tell  the  story  : 

Jan.  15,  1879.— Philadelphia Guest  at  Mrs.  Wm. 

Welsh's,  1122  Spruce  street.  Evening,  Mexican  Com- 
mission met  at  Bishop  Stevens's  7.30.  Present,  all  the  bishops 
but  Bishop  Whittingham  (of  whose  severe  illness  more 
anxious  word  comes  to  me  this  evening,  here).  A  long, 
careful,  anxious,  hopeful  meeting  on  Mexico. 

Jan.  16. — Commission  sat  10  to  4  o'clock,  and  had  very 
full  consideration  of  reports  from  Albert  E.  Mackintosh, 
of  Mexico  ;  no  reports  from  Dr.  Biley,  but  we  have  hope  from 
Mr.  M.'s  reports  that  the  work  goes  on  ;  but  Dr.  R.'s  silence, 
and  the  long  delay  of  his  promised  action,  etc.,  very  sadly 
perplex  us.  Commission  meets  in  Pittsburgh,  at  my 
house,  Tuesday,  April  15,  11  o'clock,  if  reports,  etc.,  come 
by  March  31  from  Dr.  Riley. 

Jan.  17. — Left  Philadelphia  11.30  for  Baltimore,  to  see 
Bishop  Whittingham,  and  by  3.30  at  Baltimore.  Guest  at 
Mr.  W.  G.  Harrison's,  378  Eutaw  Place.  Saw  Bishop  W. 
at  5  o'clock.  Only  yesterday  he  seemed  to  begin  to  rally. 
Very  impressive  interview. — Saturday,  Jan.  18.  At  uoon  saw 
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Bisliop  W.  again — a  like  interview.  Left  Baltimore  at  9 
p.m. — Smiday,  Jan.  19.  Home  by  9  o'clock.  Afternoon,  3 
o'clock,  at  West  Pennsylvania  Hospital ;  visits  to  patients 
before  and  after  services.  3.30  p.  m.,  service  and  sermon, 
extempore.  (Gospel  for  day.)  Evening  prayer  with  family. 
— Jan.  20.    Busy  at  home  with  letters 

April  5,  1879, — Rev.  Dr.  Riley  arrived  from  Mexico,  a.nd  Arrival  of  Dr. 
had  with  me,  at  my  house,  loiig,  thorough,  frank  interview,    '  ^^' 
satisfying  me  and  renewing  my  confidence  in  Dr.  Riley  for  the 
work  in  Mexico.'    Evening,  Rev.  Mr.  Valdespino  (one  of  the 


*  [This  was  an  important — one 
may  say  a  critical — interview. 
What  occurred,  and  what  Dr. 
Riley  said,  we  do  not  know,  but 
the  bishop's  very  strong  language 
should  be  carefully  noted. 
During  the  winter  of  1878-1879 
the  dissatisfaction  among  the 
bishops  with  Dr.  Riley,  which 
bad  long  been  growing,  almost 
reached  the  point  of  throwing 
him  overboard  as  head  of  the 
Mexican  work  and  as  its  future 
bishop.  The  very  day  before  this 
interview — viz.:  April  4 — Bishop 
Kerfoot  wrote  to  Bishop  Lee  his 
perplexity — his  fears,  in  short, 
that  he  would  not  able  to  retain 
his  confidence  in  Dr.  Riley,  much 
as  he  desired  to  do  it.  Dr. 
Riley's  explanations  must  there- 
fore have  been  very  full,  thus  to 
change — we  may  say  convert — 
Bishop  Kerfoot,  and  satisfy  the 
rest  of  the  Commission,  whom 
he  afterwards  met. 

Curiously  enough,  at  this  date 
(1878-1879)  Bishop  Whittingham 
appears  in  the  correspondence  as 
Dr.  Riley's  defender,  and  as 
having  been  rather  favorably  im- 


Bp.  Kerfoot. 


pressed  by  Dr.  R.'s  last  interview  Dr.  Mky's  iii- 

with    him,    the    date   of  -which  ff^yK'^JI!:'/!- 

appears      not     to     be     known 

(Brand,  II.,  p.  366).    (It  may  be 

remarked    that    the    expression 

"  last   interview,"   used    in    the 

letters,  implies  that  Dr.  Brand  is 

in  error  in  supposing  that  Bishop 

Whittingham  saw  Dr.  Riley  but 

once.)    A  private  letter  to  Bishop 

Kerfoot  from    Baltimore,   dated 

December  13,  1878,  which  cannot 

be  quoted  in  full,  but  which  Dr. 

Brand  and  evei-y  one  else  would 

admit  to  be  of  the  verj'  highest 

possible     authority     (short     of 

Bishop       Whittingham's      own 

hand,  which  latter,  indeed.   Dr. 

Brand  (Vol.  II.,  p.  373)  sets  aside 

as,  "under  the  circumstances," 

worthless  and  proving  nothing), 

speaks  of  a    long  conversation 

withBishop  Whittingham,  "who 

is  more  inclined    to    trust    Dr. 

Riley  than  any  of  us  seem  to  be." 

"  He  says  that  Dr.  Riley  told  him, 

in  his  last  interview  with  him,  it 

would  be  much  slower  work  than 

any  one  North  had  any  idea  of ; 

that  he  would    have    to    travel 

enormous  distances,  and  might 
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clergy  ordiiiued  by  Bishop   Lee  in  Mexico) at   my 

house.  Very  mueli  pleased  with  Mr.  V.  His  health  bad. 
—April  G,  Palm  Sunday.  Services  in  Trinity  Chapel,  Pitts- 
burgh. Conferred  with  Dr.  Riley.  Address  in  Spanish  by 
Mr.  Valdespino,  interpreted  by  Dr.  Riley.  Address  by  the 
bishop  on  the  Mexican  Church  and  work,  ....  and  about 
the  day  and  week.  Confirmed  27.— April  7.  Wrote  P.  O. 
cards  postponing  my  visitations,  because  next  week,  which 
was  assigned  to  them,  must  be  given  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Mexican  Commission  in  New  York,  since  Dr.  Riley  and 
Mr.  Valdespino  have  come  to  meet  us. 

Kew  York,  April  15. — At  3  o'clock  met  Mexican  Com- 
mission in  vestry-room  of  Grace  Church.  Present,  Bishops 
Lee,  Bedell,  Stevens,  Littlejohn  and  self.    (Bishop  Whitting- 


be  months  without  outside  com- 
munications;  and  that  for  his 
part  a  postponement  of  the 
Episcopate  would  agree  with  his 
views  more  fully  than  any  hurried 
action ;  and  that  if  his  grand- 
children saw  the  fruits,  he  would 
be  content  quietly  to  sow." 
[BishopWhittinghani]  "  believes, 
very  evidently,  in  the  work  in 
Mexico,  and  would  advocate  the 
policy  of  letting  Dr.  Riley  alone 
for  some  little  while  longer.  He 
says  he  would  have  trusted  Mm 
with  the  bishopric;  how  much 
more  should  he  trust  him  now, 
when  he  is  acting  under  such 
difficulties,  with  such  little 
power!" 

Immediately  after  Dr.  Riley's 
important  interview  with  the 
Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  the  latter 
hastened  to  communicate  his 
good  news  and  repair  any  injus- 
tice he  might  have  done  (however 
naturally)  by  his  criticisms  on 
Dr.  Riloy.    Bishop  Whittingham 


was  then  convalescing  from  the 
severe  illness  mentioned  by 
Bishop  Kerfoot  in  his  diary 
under  January  18-19.  Bishop 
Whittingham's  daughter,  who 
was  also  his  efficient  and  accurate 
secretary,  wrote  (April  8,  1879) 
thanking  Bishop  Kerfoot  for  his 
"good  news."  Her  father's  tone 
when  he  heard  it,  she  playfully 
says,  was  very  much  like  "  I  told 
you  so!"  "  You  know  how  he  has 
pleaded  for  patient  dealing 
towards  Dr.  Riley,  and,  to  that 
end,  tried  to  put  off  meetings  of 
the  Commission,  which  he  felt 
could  do  no  good." 

These  things,  as  well  as  many 
other  points  in  the  voluminous 
correspondence,  go  to  show  the 
difficulties  that  surround  the 
"Mexican  imbroglio,"  and  that, 
in  order  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment, a  full  and  lair  history  of  the 
whole  movement  since  1874, 
with  documents,  is  highlj*  desira- 
ble.] 
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ham  absent  from  sickness,  and  Bishop  Coxe  from  "engage- 
ments.") Present,  Rev.  Dr.  Riley  and  Rev.  Mr.  Valdespino, 
as  representatives  of  the  Mexican  Chui'ch  and  bishops-elect. 
They  presented  documents  and  "  services  "  for  Holy  Com- 
munion and  Baptism.     Sat  till  5.30. 

April  16. — Prayers  at  Trinity  Chapel,  and  met  Dr.  Swope. 
10.15  to  5  o'clock,  in  Mexican  Commission  in  vestry -room  of 
Grace  Church.  Dr.  R.  and  Mr.  V.  with  us.— April  17.  9.30 
to  4  o'clock,  with  Mexican  Commission  at  Grace  Church. 

April  18. — 9.45  to  12.30,  Mexican  Commission.  Onr  present 
work — reviewing  the  offices — done.  4  o'clock  I  left  New  York. 
By  9.30  at  Mr.  W.  G.  Harrison's,  378  Eutaw  Place. 

April  19. — At  Bishop  Whittingham's  10  to  12  o'clock.     He  inteitiew  7DUk 
heard  read  the  proposed  offices  and  was  fully  satisfied.'    I  nnghxlm. 
found  Bishop  W.  much  better  than  he  was  in  January,  but 
ver}'  feeble. 


>  [The  following  is  an  exact  copy 
of  Bishop  Whittingham's  con- 
sent, verbatim,  literatim  et  punc- 
tuatim  : 

"  Having  heard  throughout, 
and  carefully  considered,  the 
ofHces  for  the  administration  of 
Holy  Baptism  and  of  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord  as  presented  by  the 
delegates  of  the  Mexican  Branch 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ,  on  behalf  of  the  Synod 
of  that  Church,  for  consideration 
of  the  Commission  of  bishops — 

"  I  do  hereby  signify  my  cordial 
assent  to  the  acceptance  of  said 
Offices  as  sufficient  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  heretofore  agreed 
upon  as  requisite  to  the  Consecra- 
tion of  au  Episcopate  for  said 
Church 

"  William  R  Whittingham 

"  Bishop  of  Ilarijland 

"  by  seniority  Chairman  of  the 


Commission  charged  with  the  matter 
of  the  3fexicau  Episcopate. 

"  Baltimore  April  19 1879." 

The  text  of  the  document  is  in  Bisho}^  Wdt- 
the  hand  of  the  bishop's  accurate  tinciham-s  can- 
secretary,  and  bears  all  the  marks 
of  having  been  dictated  by  the 
bishop's  own  mouth.  The  signa- 
ture and  accompanying  words  are 
written  in  his  own  clear,  strong 
handwriting.  Tet  this  is  the 
document  of  which  Dr.  Brand 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  273)  says  that,  "  with 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  given,  there 
is  no  court  in  the  land  that  would 
not  reject  it."  An  astonishing 
statement,  surely,  which  will  be 
considered  later  on.  See  a  fac- 
simile of  this  important  paper 
in  the  Note  appended  to  this 
Chapter.] 
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April  20. — Baltimore,  1st  Sunday  after  Easter.  Grace 
Church,  IreadAnte-Commuaion  service  and  preached  written 
sermon  for  Dr.  Leeds.  Then  at  1  o'cloclc  I  visited  Bishop 
Whittingliam,  and  read  Visitation  office  and  administered 
Holy  Communion  to  Bishop  W.,  wife  and  daughters  and  Dr. 
Leeds.  Evening,  at  Bishop  W.'s. — April  21.  Monday.  Saw 
Bishop  W.  Left  Baltimore  at  12  o'clock,  and  at  home  by 
10.45  p.  m. 

April  22. — Pittsburgh.  Many  letters  to  bishops  of  Com- 
mission. Wrote  up  "Bishop's  Acts"  for  Our  Diocese.'^ 
— April  23.  Letter  to  Bishop  Coxe  about  Mexican  Commis- 
sion and  olllces.  .  .  .  [Much  diocesan  business.] — April  25. 
Letters  about  Mexican  Commission  and  oflices. — April  20. 
Letters — chiefly  about  Mexican  otfices.  Busy  down  town 
about  school  and  diocesan  missions,  etc. 

May  1. — Convocation,  Pittsburgh.  Present,  13  clergy. 
Topic  of  discussion,  "How  best  to  meet  present  unbelief." 
Good  and  useful  meeting. — May  2.  Preparing  for  absence 
on  visitation,  and  letters  about  Mexico. — May  3.     Called  up 

at  4  o'clock  a.  m.  to  see  "  dying  girl "  near  my  home 

(Died  July  12.)  Was  with  her  an  hour.  I  confirmed  her  and 
wrote  to  Dr.  Norman  to  attend  to  her  in  my  absence.'  Left 
home  at  8  o'clock  a.  m 

May  13. — Bishop  Bedell  came  at  8  o'clock,  and  he  and  I 
wrought  from  9  to  11  on  Mexican  oflices  to  our  great  satis- 
faction.   Bisliop  B.  had  to  leave  at  11.15. 

May  19. — Returned  home  from  Erie  at  3  p.  m.  Hard  at 
work  at  Mexican  offices  ;  done. — May  20.  At  work  with  Dr. 
Rile}'  on  Mexican  offices — satisfactorily 

June  2. — Sending  ofi'  copies  of  Mexican  offices  to  Bishops 
of  the  Commission  and  to  Dr.  Riley. 

June  21. — Preparing  for  the  bishops  of  the  Mexican  Com- 
mission coming  to  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Rile}'.     Dr.  R.  here 


>  [This  is  au  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  care  for  the  siclv  and 
pastoral  visitation  was  crowded 
in  when  he  was  most  busy  with 
Episcopal  work.   No  opportunity 


was  lost.  During  the  next  few 
weeks,  when  he  was  at  home,  if 
there  was  a  spare  half  hour,  there 
are  repeated  entries — "Visited  the 
sick  girl,"  and  the  like.] 
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this  afternoon.  Evening,  Bishop  Coxe  came.  7  o'clock  to 
9.30,  he  and  I  busy  about  Mexican  offices. 

June  22. — Morning.  St.  Cyprian's  Mission,  I  preached 
extempore  (2  Cor.  xiii.  last  verse).  Visit  to  sick  girl. 
Evening,  Bishop  Coxe  and  I  on  Mexican  offices.  Bishop  C. 
and  I  full  service  in  my  parlor  with  my  wife  and  children. 

June  23. — Dr.  Riley  at  my  house,  and  he  and  Bishop  Coxe  Commission 
together  for  some  hours,  etc.  1.30  p.  ra..  Bishop  and  Mxs,.  burgh. 
Stevens  came  to  Mr.  0.  Metcalf's,  and  Bishops  Lee  and 
Littlejohn  to  Mr.  Wm.  Metcalf's.  At  4  o'clock  Mexican 
Commission  met  at  my  house.  Present,  Bishops  Lee,  Stevens, 
Coxe,  Littlejohn  and  myself  (Bishop  Bedell  came  at  7  o'clock). 
We  were  anxiously  busy  till  10  o'clock.  Dr.  Riley  with  us 
from  8  to  10.  Our  conference  was  full  and  very  satisfactory. 
All  matters  were  finished  well  by  11  o^clock.   Laus  maxima  Deo  ! 

June  24.— St.  John  Baptist's  Day.  Trinity  Church,  Pitts-  ^^''Sy"^  "^ 
burgh.  At  9  o'clock  I  went  to  Trinity  Cliurch  to  see  that  all 
was  ready,  and  met  the  Bishop  of  West  Virginia,  Dr.  Peterkin. 
10  o'clock,  procession  of  bishops  and  clergy.  (The  morning 
prayer  had  been  read  in  Trinity  Chapel  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Byllesby  at  9  o'clock.) 

Bishops  Lee  (Delaware),  Bedell  (Ohio),  Stevens  (Pennsyl- 
vania), Coxe  (Western  New  York),  Kerfoot  (Pittsburgh), 
Littlejohn  (Long  Island)— of  the  Commission — and  Peterkin 
(West  Virginia)  were  present,  and  were  all  consecrators. 
Bishop  Coxe  preached  the  sermon.  Bishops  Bedell  and 
Kerfoot  presented.  Bishop  Lee  presided  and  read  Ante- 
Communion  service  ;  Bishop  Stevens,  Epistle  ;  Bisliop  Little- 
john, Gospel;  Bishop  Kerfoot,  Litany;  Bishops  Bedell  and 
Littlejohn  read  documents,  and  all  these  and  Bishop  Riley 
joined  in  administration  of  Holy  Communion. 

Shortly  after  this,  Bishop  Riley  went  to  Eno-land  to  ntsMp  miey 

r.       1  •    -Tir       •  1  Tk-r      1       1      1      goes  to  England. 

collect  funds  for  his  Mexican  work,  etc.  IN o  doubt  he 
enjoyed  the  cordial  reception  he  met  in  his  new 
dignity  as  Bishop  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico ;  but  in 
justice  to  him  it  should  be  added  that   he  worked 
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enerpjctically  and  aroused  considerable  interest.  His 
eloquence  and  his  courteous  manners  made  a  favorable 
impression.  Lord  Plunket,  Bishop  of  Meath  (now 
Archbishop  Trench's  successor  in  the  see  of  Dublin), 
even  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  urging  that 
the  Commission  shonld  allow  Bishop  Riley  more  time 
to  advocate  his  cause  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Spain. 
But  Bishop  Riley  remained  abroad  entirely  too  long, 
and  the  Commission  became  very  anxious  as  they 
saw  his  old  peculiarities,  of  which  they  had  so  often 
complained,  again  cropping  up.  For  a  long  time  he 
could  not  be  moved  ;  like  his  newly  founded  Diocese, 
he,  too,  was  "autonomous";  no  one  could  influence 
him.  Bishop  Kerfoot  and  his  brother  commissioners 
were  deeply  grieved  and  chagrined  at  this  sad  result, 
after  so  many  years  of  well-meant,  arduous  toil.  After 
their  last  interviews  Avith  Dr.  Riley  in  New  York  and 
Pittsburgh,  the  bishops  thought  it  impossible  that  there 
could  be  any  more  delays  or  performances  like  those 
of  previous  years.  The  disappointment  was  keen, 
and  the  bishops  should  have  received  the  sympathy  of 
Churchmen,  and  not  the  harsh  and  unfounded  criticism 
■which  in  some  quarters  was  so  freely  bestowed.  It  is 
proverbially  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event ;  it  is  easy  to 
blame  yourphysician,  whohas  done  his  best, because  the 
patient  has  not  recovered,  or  your  lawyer  because  a  jury 
have  given  the  verdict  against  him.  It  is  easy,  in 
like  manner,  to  blame  the  bishops  because  Dr.  Riley 
did  not  keep  his  solemn  agreement  with  them.  But 
to  act  thus  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  or  of  charity. 

The   commissioners   did   all   they   could   to   bring 
Bishop  Riley  to  terms.     Loving,  pleading  expostula- 
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tion,  and  rebuke  were  all  tried.  Bishop  Kerfoot 
wrote  urgent,  plain-spoken  letters — "not  a  whit  too 
strong,"  said  Bishop  Bedell.  Bishop  Lee  wrote  in  the 
same  strain.  But  it  was  no  use.  Bishop  Riley  did  not 
return  to  New  York  until  November,  1880.  Bishop 
Kerfoot  was  there,  very  ill,  and  was  not  allowed  to  see 
him,  or  even  to  know  that  he  was  in  the  city ;  nor  could 
Bishop  Kerfoot  be  in  his  place  in  the  General  Conven- 
tion,' and  make  the  plain,  candid  statement  about  the 
whole  Mexican  business  which  he  desired,  or  assist  in 
rectifying  any  errors.  Bishop  Riley  at  last  returned  to 
Mexico;  but  the  dissatisfaction  with  his  course  was  so 
deep  and  so  widespread  that,  at  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  1883,  the  Bishop  of  Minnesota  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  "  which  was  unanimously  adopted  " : 

Resolved,  That  this  House  of  Bishops  approves  of  the  action 
of  the  Mexican  Commission  of  this  House  in  requesting  the 
resignation  of  his  jurisdiction  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Valley  of 
Mexico.    (Journal,  p.  90.) 

The  bare  facts,  then,  in  regard  to  Mexico,  so  far  as  The  facts  in  re- 
they  are  now  known,  may  be  thus  summed  up :  ^^^'"^  '^  ^'^''^^"^ 


1  The  following  is  the  last  letter 
of  the  venerable  Presiding  Bishop 
to  Bishop  Kerfoot,  written  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  General 
Convention.  It  is  written  in 
Bishop  Smith's  well-li^n own  beau- 
tiful, bold  hand,  which  he  re- 
tained almost  as  long  as  he  was 
able  to  write  at  all : 

New  York,  Oct.  10th  [1880]. 
Bp.  Kerfoot. 

My  dear  sick  &  Afflicted  Br : 
I  have  only  a  word  to  say, 
expressive  of  ray  profound  sym- 


pathy— for  I  was  not  present  in 
our  House  (I  am  so  much  more 
feeble  than  when  we  met  in  Bos- 
ton, that  1  can  only  preside  for 
an  hour)  when  they  passed  the 
resolution  of  which  you  have  had 
notice.  Prayers  were  ofi'ered  on 
the  spot,  Bp.  Lee  presiding.  I 
send  you  our  prayer  for  the  H.  G. 
in  larger  print.  Should  you  be 
able  to  join  us  before  we  finally 
adjourn,  you  will  find  another 
copy  in  yr  desk. 

B.  B,  S. 
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1.  The  covenant  definitely  empowered  the  bishops  of  the 
Commission  to  consecrate  a  bishop  for  Mexico  when  certain 
terms  sliould  have  been  complied  with. 

2.  The  terms  were  complied  with  in  the  opinion  of  all  the 
seven  bishops  (including  Bishop  Whittingham,  the  chairman), 
in  the  spring  of  1879. 

3.  The  Presiding  Bishop,  learning  this,  took  order  for  the 
consecration  of  Dr.  Riley  on  St.  John  Baptist's  Day,  June 
24,  1879. 

4.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  some  weeks 
before  the  time,  knew  that  the  consecration  was  to  take 
place. 

5.  No  remonstrance  against  the  consecration  as  exceeding 
the  powers  of  the  Commission  was  made  to  Bishop  Kerfoot, 
nor,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  any  other  bishop  of  the  Commis- 
sion, by  any  member  of  the  House  of  Bishops. 

C.  The  consecration  took  place,  and  was  approvingly 
noticed  in  the  Church  papers,  without  any  hint  of  "irregu- 
larity." 

7.  Dr.  Brand  (Vol.  II.,  p.  273)  says  that,  "  were  it  believed 
that  our  seven  bishops  did,  before  consecration,  exact  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  then,  even  if  there 
be  cause  to  regret  misplaced  confidence,  but  few  could  think 
of  blame,"  In  the  opinion  of  the  seoen  bishops^  including 
Bishop  Coxe,  this  is  precisely  what  took  place.  A  solemn 
promise  of  compliance  with  the  covenant  %oas  exacted  before 
they  consecrated  Dr.  Riley.  With  no  shadow  of  justice  can 
Bishop  Whittingham,  the  Chairman,  Bishop  Kerfoot,  or  any 
member  of  the  Commission,  be  blamed  in  regard  to  this  matter 
for  anything  except  that  they  were  not  endowed  with 
omniscience,  and  could  not  guarantee  beforehand  that  Bishop 
Riley's  Episcopate  would  be  a  perfect  success.  This,  however, 
is  a  deficiency  which  they  share  with  the  rest  of  the  House  of 
Bishops,  and  with  the  inspired  Apostles  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Barnabas,  who  could  not  agree  as  to  the  missionary  quali- 
fications of  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark. 
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NOTE  ON  DE.  BRANd's  ACCOUNT  OF  BISHOP  KERFOOt's  INTER- 
VIEW WITH  BISHOP  WHITTINGHAM  IN  APRIL,  1879. 

The  chapter  on  "The  Church  Movement  in  Mexico"  in 
the  Life  of  Bisliop  WhittingTiam  was  written  in  1883,  between 
three  and  four  years  after  Bishop  Whittingham's  death.'  In 
that  year  (1883),  and  for  at  least  two  years  previously,  there 
was  just  dissatisfaction  on  all  hands  with  Bishop  Riley,  and 
with  the  results  of  the  Mexican  experiment.  Dr.  Brand  J^r.  Brand's 
wrote  his  chapter  with  the  purpose  and  hope  of  showing,  if  it  hope. 
could  be  truthfully  done,  that  Bishop  Whittingham  had  little 
or  no  responsibility  for  the  Mexican  liturgy,  or  for  the  conse- 
cration of  Dr.  Riley ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Maryland's  "cordial  assent,"  twice  solemnly  given,  was 
"  worthless  "  ;*  that,  "  with  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  given,  any  court  in  the  land  would  reject 
it"  (p.  273). 

Seldom  has  a  biographer  undertaken  a  more  difficult  task. 
The  five  surviving  members  of  the  Mexican  Commission  felt 
that  Dr.  Brand's  chapter  conveyed  a  very  erroneous  impres- 
sion, even  beyond  its  direct  statements  and  theories — an 
impression  most  damaging  to  the  living  bishops  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  especially  unjust  to  the  memories  of  their  late 
associates,  the  Bishops  of  Maryland  and  Pittsburgh.  For 
the  plain  English  of  it  all  was  that  the  Commission,  en- 
trusted with  an  important  and  delicate  duty  by  the  whole 
House  of  Bishops,  had  adopted  a  liturgy  so  unorthodox,  so 
"  Zuinglian,"  so  contrary  to  Catholic  truth,  etc.,  that,  to  save 
Bishop  Whittingham's  reputation  for  sound  "  Church  prin- 
ciples," it  was  necessary  to  repudiate  his  most  solemn  state- 
ments, dictated  b}'  his  own  lips,  and  sii,'ned  by  his  own 
hand ;  not,  indeed,  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  documents — 


'  [The  work  was  published  in 
the  summer  of  1883,  and  the 
preface  is  dated  in  May  of  that 
year.] 

=  [Dr.  Brand  does  not  use  this 


word  in  his  chapter,  but  in  his 
reply  (in  the  New  York  Church- 
man)  to  the  comments  of  the  five 
bishops  of  the  Commission  on  his 
narrative.] 
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that  was  impossible — but  to  try  to  show  that  they  were  given 
by  the  bishop  when  he  "  did  not  take  in  the  sense  of  what  he 
assented  to "  (p.  275),  and  that,  consequently,  the  words 
which  he  used  did  not  really  express  his  convictions ! 
TheqneHion  de-  For  the  sakc  of  Bishop  Whittiugham,  no  less  than  of  Bishop 
ooif i^  *"^^*'^  Kerfoot,  the  question  that  has  been  raised  demands  dis- 
passionate investigation.  This  Dr.  Brand  himself  will 
welcome,  for,  as  all  who  know  him  will  admit,  his  is  one  of 
those  rare  minds  that  prefer  to  be  on  the  side  of  truth,  rather 
than  to  have  the  truth  on  their  side.  lie  is  utterly  incapable 
of  consciously  suppressing  or  even  bending  facts  that  make 
against  his  case;  but  he  would  not  claim  to  be  exempt  from 
that  human  frailty  which  he  has  not  hesitated  to  attribute  to 
others  in  this  very  matter— the  capability  of  "being  deceived 
by  his  wishes,  or  persuaded  of  what  he  wished." 

The  wish — not  to  say  bias— uuder  which  his  chapter  was 
written,  he  has  himself  very  plainly  told  us.  He  quotes  a 
part  of  Bishop  Whittingham's  letter  of  concurrence  to  Bishop 
Lee  (June  17,  1879),  and  then  adds  : 

This  plain  Btatement  is  a  matter  of  regret  with  some  who  have 
revered  him  as  a  leader,  and  know  not  how  to  reconcile  his  "con- 
currence "  with  what  they  have  supposed  to  be  his  Church  principles. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  man  would  at  least  prevent  surprise 
(p.  371). 

The  natural  meaning  of  this  is  (to  those  who  know  enough 
about  the  matter  to  read  between  the  lines) :  "  Oh,  that  dread- 
ful Mexican  liturgy !  If  Bishop  Whittingham  had  only  not 
signed  that  paper  !  But  perhaps  we  can  show  that  he  did  not 
mean  what  he  said,  or  that  the  documents  have  no  legal 
(Brand,  p.  273,  last  line)  or  moral  force." 
The  interview  Dr.  Brand  then  proceeds  to  make  the  question  turn  mainly 
two  bishops,  upon  Bishop  Whittingham's  mental  capacity  during  his  inter- 
view in  April  with  Bisliop  Kerfoot,  and  two  months  later, 
when  he  dictated  a  long  and  elaborately-worded  consent 
addressed  to  Bishop  Lee.  If  Dr.  Brand's  account  is  correct, 
Bishop  Whittingham  was  unwittingly  the  giver.  Bishop 
Kerfoot — also   unwittingly — the  bearer,   and  the  other  five 
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members  of  the  Commission  the  receivers  and  pubUsliers  of 
a  document  drawn  up  with  great  formaUty  indeed,  and  un- 
mistakable in  its  language,  but  yet  utterly  "  worthless  "—one 
which,  in  fact,  "any  court  in  the  laud  would  reject,  if  it 
knew  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  given"  (Vol. 
II.,  p.  273). 

This  is  a  very  grave  charge ;  what  proof  does  Dr.  Brand 
furnish  ? 

It  shall  be  stated  in  his  own  words  : 

The  bishop  had  been  very  ill,  dependent  npon  his  daughter  for  all  OrmnrU  on 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  for  soothing  reading,  and  for  such  Brand  bates 
writing  as  was  necessary.     The  busy  man  he  had  always  'bb&n  covAA  his  opinion. 
not  lie  listless.    He  must  be  read  to.     Biit  his  reader  learned  that, 
whatever  the  theme,  his  attention  wandered,  and  often  without  giving 
certain  perceptible  sign.     She  would  go  on  at  times  doubtingly,  and, 
on  some  word  showing  a  perceived  want  of  connection,  would  qiiietly 
turn  back.    When  too  feeble  to  feed  himself,  and  suffering  excruciating 
pain,  he  would  have  been  more  than  man  had  he  been  able  always,  or 
for  any  length  of  time,  continuously  to  control  his  mind.    While 
roused,  he  seemed  to  others,  and  was  for  a  while,  in  his  normal  condi- 
tion ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  even  the  watchful  eye,  accustomed  to  look 
for  the  signs  of  weakness,  could  not  always  discern  when  this  state 
was  iuterrupted.    This  is  the  ordinary  history  of  iutirm  men  (p.  375). 

Perfectly  true.  But  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  To  this  : 
that  during  Bishop  Whittiugham's  illness,  at  otlier  tunes, 
when  other  things  were  read  to  him  by  oilier  persons,  his 
reader  often  found  that  the  tired  or  suffering  man  fell  into  a 
sort  of  doze,  or  that  his  mind  wandered,  and  he  was  incapable 
of  sustained  attention,  etc.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
state  of  Bishop  Whittiugham's  mind  at  a  certain  definite  time 
— viz. :  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1879,  between  the  hours  of 
10  and  12,  when  Bishop  Kerfoot  was  reading  and  discussing 
the  Mexican  liturgy  with  him  ?  It  is  not  asserted  that  after 
this  illness,  in  December  and  January,  Bisliop  Whittingham 
never  had  the  use  of  his  faculties,  and  never  transacted  busi- 
ness, or  was  always  suffering  excruciating  pain  ;  and  the 
testimony  of  Bishop  Kerfoot — a  thoroughly  competent  and 
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reliable  witness  ' — is  direct :  "  Found  Bishop  W.  char  in  head, 
but  feeble  in  body.  Full  review  of  the  Mexican  offices  : 
gave  warm  api)roval."  Dr.  Brand's  theory  is  perfectly 
plausible  in  itself,  and  what  he  states  did  actually  happen  at 
other  times.  But  there  is  proof  that  it  did  not  happen  at  this 
particular  interview  in  April  which  is  under  discussion.  It 
is  impossible  that  any  such  lapse  of  mind  should  have  occurred 
without  Bishop  Kerfoot's  knoioing  it,  just  as,  at  other  times. 
Bishop  Whittingham's  reader  perceived  it.** 
Directevidence     Evidence  will  now  be  produced  some  of  which  Dr.  Brand 

as  to  Bishop 

whittinghanVs  never  saw,  and  which,  if  he  had  seen  it,  would  doubtless  have 
prevented  his  chapter  from  being  written  as  it  is.  If  it  shall 
appear  that  on  numberless  occasions  in  March,  April,  May 
and  June,  Bishop  Whitlingham  was  perfect  master  of  his 
faculties,  and  was  able  to  transact  much  business  with  his 
usual  precision,  there  will  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  could 
have  given  his  mind  to  Mexican  matters,  if  he  had  chosen ; 
and  that  he  did  do  so  on  the  occasion  in  question,  is  proved  by  a 
document  dictated  by  his  own  lips  and  signed  by  his  own  hand. 


J  [Ur.  Brand  expressly  concedes 
Bishop  Kerfoot's  absolute  trust- 
■worthiness,  though  some  readers 
of  his  allusive  stjle  will  not 
know  to  whom  he  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  "the  trusted 
brother,"  "the  upright  man," 
etc.  (p.  275).] 

'[It  ought  to  be  added  that 
Bishoj)  Kerfoot's  prolonged  ex- 
perience with  illness  in  his  own 
family,  and  his  constant  super- 
vision in  the  sickroom  at  St. 
James's  College,  and  his  long 
experience  in  hospitals,  had  made 
him  an  exceptionally  good  nurse. 
Few  men  were  more  observant ; 
he  had  almost  a  physician's  eye 
for  detecting  changes  of  counte- 
nance, spells  of  weakness,  wan- 
derings of  mind,  and  the  like.  All 


who  knew  Bishop  Kerfoot  inti- 
mately would  testify  to  this.  Had 
he  been  told,  when  he  reached 
Baltimore,  that  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham  was  not  equal  to  the  pro- 
posed Interview  he  would  not 
have  been  surprised.  If,  after 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bishop's 
chamber,  Bishop  Whittiugham 
had  been,  at  that  time,  in  any- 
thing like  the  condition  which 
Dr.  Brand  describes,  no  man  in 
the  world  would  have  discovered 
it  sooner  than  Bishop  Kerfoot. 
He  would  at  once  have  said : 
"My  dear  bishop,  you  are  in  no 
condition  to  attend  to  this  bxasi- 
ness  ;  I  will  not  dream  of  taxing 
you  with  it ;  the  whole  matter 
must  be  postponed  or  abandoned 
altogether."] 


>^^7i^ 
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in  the  presence  of  two  most  competent  witnesses — to  wit,  the 
Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Bishop  Whittingham's  own  daughter 
and  secretary,  neither  of  whom,  at  the  time,  questioned  the 
full  competency  of  the  bishop  to  execute  the  paper.  "  Any 
court  in  the  land  "  will  say  that  such  a  document  from  such 
a  man,  and  supported  by  such  testimony,  must  stand,  unless 
it  can  somehow  be  overthrown  by  counter-evidence  of  eye- 
witnesses to  which  superior  weight  must  be  attached.  Of 
such  evidence  none  whatever  has  been  produced.  A  theory 
about  the  "  ordinary  history  of  infirm  men  "  is  no  such 
evidence.  Recollections,  three  or  four  years  after  (especially 
when  they  relate  to  other  times  and  other  things),  are  never 
allowed — in  our  courts  or  out  of  them — to  supersede  or  out- 
weigh contemporaneous  memoranda  of  a  competent  witness  ; 
and  dislike  or  aversion  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  a  doc- 
ument is  so  far  from  being  evidence^  that  it  at  once  creates  a 
positive  presumption  against  those  who  wish  to  set  a  paper 
aside  :  it  irresistibly  suggests  the  familiar  case  of  parties  who 
do  not  like  the  provisions  of  a  last  will  and  testament,  and 
therefore  are  perfectly  certain  that  the  testator  was  "under 
undue  influence,"  etc. 

Now,  what  are  %\\efacts7 

In  the  first  place,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind — what  Dr.  ThefacUasto 
Brand  does  not  state — perhaps  did  not  know — that  Bishop /mmv  ro/x/^kwi 
Kerfoot  had  two  memorable  interviews  with  Bishop  Whitting-  ^ar.d^me!^"^^'' 
ham  in  1879,  one  in  January,  the  other  in  April.'     At  the  first 


J  [  Dr.  Brand  of  course  was  not 
present  at  either  of  these  inter- 
views. As  he  (strangely)  would 
allow  no  weight  to  the  written 
memoranda  of  Bishop  Kerfoot 
which  were  furnished  him,  he  had 
to  relj'  upon  recollections  of 
others  more  than  three  years  after 
the  event.  How  treacherous  the 
unaided  memory  is  in  such  mat- 
ters, is  proverbial.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  those  from  whom 
he  received  his  information  con- 
fused ioycthcr  these  two  interviews, 


which  were  separated  by  only 
three  months?  This  would  ac- 
count for  several  of  the  mistakes 
in  Dr.  Brand's  chapter.  At  all 
events,  two  things  are  certain : 
1.  That  Dr.  Brand's  story  fits  in 
precisely  with  what  Bishop  Ker- 
foot says  of  the  January  inter- 
view ;  and  2,  is  directly  contrary 
to  Bishop  Kerfoot's  testimony  as 
to  the  interview  in  April,  as  well 
as  to  other  evidence  as  to  Bishop 
Whittingham's  condition.] 
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of  these,  Bishop  Whittiugham  was  very  ill  and  incapable  of 
transacting  any  business.  Bishop  Kerfoot  discerned  this 
very  well,  and  spoke  of  the  anxiety  he  felt  to  his  family  on 
his  return  to  Pittsburgh.  In  his  official  record-book  he  speaks 
simply  of  his  "  very  impressive  interview."  Some  weeks 
after  this  he  is  much  reassured  by  a  letter  from  his  dear 
friend  and  constant  correspondent,  Bishop  Whittingham's 
daughter  and  secretary : 

Baltimore,  March  13,  1879. 

Father  certainly,  steadily  strengthens ;    for  the  first  time 

yesterday,  with  his  man's  arm,  he  attempted  to  walk His  mind 

has  regained  its  tone,  so  that  all  who  see  him  say  that  there  there  is  no 
change  in  him.  Bishops  Hare  and  Williams  both  found  him  better 
than  they  expected,  and  Bishop  Williams  had  a  long  talk  on  Church 
matters,  too.  Bishop  Pinkney  has  been  twice  to  see  him  for  advice 
....  and  told  me  he  should  come  often  now — it  was  so  satisfactory. 
So  father  is  taking  up  his  work  slowly,  but  surely. 

Still,  at  the  time  of  the  critical  meeting  of  the  Commission 
in  New  York  in  April,  Bishop  Kerfoot,  remembering  Bishop 
Whittingham's  condition  when  he  last  saw  him  in  January, 
and  fearing  to  tax  his  strength  injudiciously,  wrote  to  his 
daughter  to  inquire  whether  her  father  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  see  him  and  transact  business.  The  reply,  under 
date  Easter  Monday,  April  14,  was  as  follows  : 

If  father  continues  as  well  as  he  is,  he  will  be  quite  able  to  see  you 
on  the  Mexican  business.  He  is  anxious  on  the  matter,  too.  Last 
week  was  a  very  trying  one  to  him — the  Church's  season  and  the 
coming  spring  both  depressed  him — but  yesterday  he  was  bright  and 
like  himself.  .... 

Five  days  later  Bishop  Kerfoot  came,  saw  him  as  already 
related,  and  reviewed  the  offices  with  him/M%,  obtained  his 
verbal  and  written  assent,  which  was  dictated  by  the  bishop 
himself.  Not  only  does  Bishop  Kerfoot  say  what  Dr.  Brand 
quotes  from  his  official-record  book — "I  found  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham  m?/c7t  better  than  in  January,  but  very  feeble  " — but 
he  also  makes  at  the  time  the  following  more  full  memorandum 
in  his  private  diary:  "April  I'J,  1879. — At  Bishop  W.'s,  10 
o'clock.     With  the  bishop  from  10.30  to  12  ;  full  review  of  the 
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services,   Holy  Communion  and    Baptism,   and    Iiis    warm 
approval.     Bishop  W.  clear  in  head,  but  very  feeble  in  body." 

After  this,  as  the  correspondence  now  lyin.^  before  the 
writer  makes  clear,  Bishop  Whittingham  continued  to  improve. 
His  letters  were  read  to  him ;  he  transacted  business  and 
dictated  replies.  Meantime,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hale  returned  from  Alai-mof  Dr. 
New  York  much  alarmed  by  what  he  thought  he  had  found  ^  ' 
out  about  "that  Mexican  liturgy."  He  had  seen  Dr.  John 
Cotton  Smith,  Mr.  Zabriskie  Gray,  Bishop  Smith,  and  "  every- 
body." He  had  asked  Dr.  Riley  for  a  copy  in  Spanish,  and 
Dr.  Riley  had  refused  to  show  it,  but  Mr.  Valdespino  gave 
him  a  copy,  and  "  it  was  almost  identically  the  same  one  that 
was  before  the  Commission  years  ago  and  rejected  "  !  Bishop 
Kerfoot,  being  appealed  to,  writes  that  this  is  all  a  mistake  ; 
that  Dr.  Hale  had  never  seen  the  liturgy  which  the  Commis- 
sion adopted  ;  that  Mr.  Valdespino  could  not  have  shown  it  to 
him,  because  he  had  it  not  to  show.  All  this  and  a  great  deal 
more,  and  the  fact  that  Bishop  Coxe  objected,'  and  had  sug- 
gested improvements  in  rubrics,  etc.,  are  communicated  to 
Bishop  Whittingham,  who  attends  to  his  daily  mail,  and 
dictates  answers,  if  he  does  not  write  tliem. 

And  what  does  Bishop  Whittingham  do  ?   What  is  the  effect  Bishop  widt- 
on  him  of  all  this  ?    Does  he  display  any  feebleness  of  mind  ?  '^ed."* ""' 
Any  vacillation— that  most  common  sign  of  weakness  and 
incapacity  ?    Not  a  bit  of  it !    He  acts  with  the  greatest  good 
sense,  firmness  and  intelligence.    He  acts  as   any  sensible 


>[Dr.  Brand  Bays  (p.  268): 
"  Bishop  Whittingham  never 
knew  of  the  scruples  of  his  pupil " 
{i.  e.  Bishop  Coxe).  Perhaps 
Dr.  Brand  means  no  more  than 
that  the  objections  of  Bishop 
Coxe  were  not  presented  in  detail 
to  Bishop  W.  for  his  revision. 
This  is  likely  enough.  But  the 
correspondence  of  Bishop  Ker- 
foot and  letters  of  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham's  secretary,  written  week 
by  week  while  all  this  was  going 


on,  go  to  show  that  Bishop 
Whittingham  did  know  o/Bishop 
Coxe's  scruples.  And  he  knew  a 
great  deal  more.  He  knew,  that 
Bishop  Coxe,  being  satisfied,  had 
tvithdraim  his  objections,  and  was  to 
preach  the  sermon  and  he  one  of  Dr. 
Riley'' s  consecrators  ;  and  this  was 
one  of  the  things  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham had  in  mind  when  he 
dictated  his  concurrence  to 
Bishop  Lee  on  June  17, 1879.] 
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man  would  do  who,  lying  on  his  sickbed,  had,  once  for  all, 
gone  over  a  complicated  piece  of  business  with  a  trusted 
legal  adviser.  One  cannot  be  forever  and  ever  reopening 
questions.  Bishop  Whittingham  refuses  point-blank  to  go 
into  the  question  again,  or  to  be  thrown  off  his  balance  by 
anybody's  objections.  lie  had  given  his  consent,  he  said, 
only  to  what  Bishop  Kerfoot  brought  him.  That  liturgy  he 
knew  was  correct  and  orthodox.  Having  once  gone  over  the 
matter  with  a  thoroughly  competent  theologian,  he  now 
trusted  him  and  his  brother  bishops,  knowing  that  no  changes 
would  be  made  by  them,  except  such  improvements  as  they 
knew  would  be  in  the  line  of  his  wishes,  and  would  not  invali- 
date his  assent.  And  this,  according  to  Bishop  KerfooVs 
letters,  is  precisely  what  happened. 
Vigor  of  Bishnj)  At  length  the  Maryland  Convention  drew  nigh  (May  28, 
viindaTmr  ^  1879),  and  Bishop  Whittingham  "  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
tirne.  all  of  his  Convention  address  [a  remarkable  document — most 

businesslike  and  precise,  occupying,  with  the  transcript  of  his 
journal,  sixteen  closely  printed  8vo  pages,  which  took  nearly 
one  hour  to  read  in  Convention],  saw  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
received  reports  of  what  was  going  on  all  the  time  the  Con- 
vention was  sitting,  together  with  all  the  necessary  routine 
work  of  a  bishop,  at  such  times,  which  you  know  so  well. 
All  this,"  continues  Bishop  Kcrfoot's  correspondent,  under 
date  of  June  6,  "  was  too  much  for  him,  so  that  he  now  must 
have  utter  rest.  In  a  week  or  ten  days,  I  hope,  he  will  be 
able  to  go  over  the  proposed  liturgy  "  {i.  e.,  as  amended,  and 
embodying  Bishop  Coxe's  suggestions,  all  which  had  been 
adopted,  to  Bishop  Coxe's  satisfaction). 

Finally,  on  the  21st  of  June,  Bishop  Kerfoot  is  informed  : 
"Father  has  not  been  so  well  last  week.  He  took  a  cold, 
and  has  not  yet  rallied  from  it.  He  was  able,  however,  to 
DICTATE  a  letter  to  Bishop  Lee  asseniinff  and  consenting  to 
all  the  actions  of  the  Commission"  (June  17). 

And  what  was  this  letter,  to  which  Dr.  Brand  will  allow  no 
weight  to  be  attached,  and  of  which  he  quotes  (p.  271)  one 
sentence  ?  The  whole  document  is  this  ;  and  it  was  not  simply 
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signed,  as  a  Will  drawn  by  a  lawyer  is,  but  its  exact  phrase- 
ology was  dictated  from  the  bishop's  own  lips  : 

Baltimore,  June  17,  1879. 
3fij  Dear  Bishop, — I  thank  yon  for  .your  kindness  in  submitting  to  LMer  to  Bishop 
my  examination  the  proposed  form  of  testimonial  to  be  read  at  the 
consecration  of  Dr.  Riley,  and  of  his  promise  of  conformity. 

I  have  given  the  documents  the  best  attention  I  am  able  to  give  at 
the  present  time,  and  have  nothing  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  alteration 
or  improvement. 

Of  course,  I  concur  in  the  proposal  that  they  should  be  used  at  the 
approaching  solemnity.  /  have  given  attention,  too,  to  the  conwients 
that  have  been  made  on  our  relations  to  the  Mexican  Church,  and 
have  found  no  occasion  to  depart  from  my  concurrence  in  the  action  of 
the  committee  presided  over  by  yourself. 

Heartily  bidding  Godspeed  to  all  engaged  in  so  good  a  work,  as  I 
believe  this  to  be,  of  Christian  charity  and  obedience,  I  humbly  desire 
to  be  considered  as  associated  with  the  Commission  in  its  action  per- 
taining to  this  matter.    Very  faithfully  your  loving  friend  and  brother, 

William  R.  Whittingham, 
Bishop  of  Marylatid. 
Senior  3Iember  of  the  Commission  on  the  Mexican  Episcopate. 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Lee, 

Bishop  of  Delaware, 

The  above  account  has  been  written  after  an  examination  Conclusions. 
of  a  very  large  mass  of  documents.    The  statements  made 
rest,  not  on  hearsay  or  memory,  but  on  minutes  and  letters 
written  at  the  time. 

The  question  that  Dr.  Brand  has  raised,  which  so  deeply 
concerns  the  seven  bishops  of  the  Commission,  and  indeed  all 
Churchmen,  must  now  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  impartial 
reader.  The  chief  points  which  the  complete  evidence  brings 
out  are  these : 

1.  That  complaints  with  respect  to  "supposed"  imperfec- 
tions and  unsound  doctrine  in  the  Mexican  liturg}^  have  been 
made  which,  when  sifted  to  the  bottom,  really  amount  to  a 
charge  of  gross  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  seven  bishops 
of  the  Commission.  (Intentional  unfaithfulness  has,  of  course, 
never  been  hinted.) 

2.  That  none  of  the  critics  ever  saw  the  liturgy  which  has 
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been  the  object  of  their  attack,  and,  of  course,  none  of  the 
"  supposed  "  unsound  passages  have  ever  been  quoted. 

3.  That  no  evidence  has  yet  been  adduced  that  the  six 
bishops  (Bishops  Lee,  Bedell,  Stevens,  Coxe,  Kerfoot  and 
Littlejohu)  adopted,  in  solemn  conclave,  a  liturgy  containing 
"traces  of  Zuinglianism,"  or  in  any  respect  unsound. 

4.  That  no  reason  has  been  given  why  Churchpeople  should 
not  continue  to  bestow  upon  our  right  reverend  fathers  of  the 
Commission  the  same  confidence  which  the  House  of  Bishops 
has  all  along  reposed  in  them. 

5.  That  Bishop  Whittingham,  being  sound  in  mind,  though 
feeble  in  body,  transacted  much  difficult  and  important  busi- 
ness during  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  1879. 

C.  That  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1879,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  and  of  his  own  daughter,  acting  as 
secretary,  Bishop  Whittingham  executed  a  solemn  document, 
giving  his  "cordial  assent"  to  the  said  liturg}'. 

7.  No  whisper  of  Bishop  Whittingham's  being  in  any  wise 
incompetent  to  execute  such  a  paper  was  ever  heard  at  or 
near  that  time.  Had  any  such  thing  been  hinted  in  Maryland, 
his  last  memorable  Convention  address,  and  his  remarkable 
Last  Will  and  Testament,  drawn  with  his  own  hand  and  dated 
September  22,  less  than  one  month  before  his  death,  would  at 
once  have  been  pointed  to  in  refutation  of  any  suspicion  that 
he  had  not  full  command  of  his  faculties.  What  was  said 
two  or  three  years  later  bears  all  the  marks  of  being  an  after- 
thought, prompted  by  the  failure  of  Bishop  Riley  and  the  ill- 
success  of  the  Mexican  movement. 

8.  That  on  the  17th  of  June,  Bishop  Whittingham,  having 
in  the  interval  given  evidence  of  possessing,  not  ordinary,  but 
extraordinary  mental  powers,  and  being  well  aware  that  a 
certain  party  in  the  Church  had  assailed  the  liturgy  and  the 
Mexican  Commission,  deliberately  c^ida^etZ  his  entire  "con- 
currence "  in  the  action  of  his  brother  commissioners. 

9.  And,  finally,  that  whatever  "  some  "  may  choose  to  say  of 
the  Mexican  liturgy  (the  precise  words  of  which  they  have 
never  seen),  and  whatever  criticism  they  may  think  proper  to 
make  upon  the  action  of  the  six  bishops  who  assembled  in 
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Pittsburgh  in  June,  1879,  that  liturgy  and  that  action  received, 
on  two  solemn  occasions,  the  full,  free  and  intelligent  assent 
and  consent  of  Bishop  Whittingham,  chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

Correspondence  Relating  to  the  Reform  Movement 
IN  Mexico. 

The  Presiding  Bishop  to  the  Rev,  Hall  Harrison, 

Wilmington,  March  4,  1886. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir,—!  am  gratified  to  learn  that  you  have  ^J:^/^  '^ 
in  preparation  a  biography  of  our  excellent  brother,  the  Rt.  Bislwp. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Kerfoot,  whose  elevated  Christian  character  and 
abundant  labors  ought  to  be  had  in  grateful  remembrance. 

In  the  consultations  of  the  Mexican  Commission  of  the 
House  of  Bishops,  in  which  I  was  intimately  associated  with 
him,  he  took  an  active  and  influential  share  from  the  begin- 
ning. When  the  Life  of  Bishop  Whittingham  was  published, 
the  original  members  of  the  Commission  felt  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  the  representation  there  given  of  Bishop 
Whittingham's  share  in  their  work.  Without  supposing  that 
there  was  any  intended  misrepresentation,  we  could  not 
accept  the  view  there  given  as  just  and  impartial.  It  was  a 
cause  for  frequent  congratulation  among  themselves,  exposed 
as  they  were  to  unfriendly  attacks,  that  the  Commission  had 
acted  throughout  as  a  unit.  If  difterences  of  judgment 
appeared  at  any  time,  by  free  interchange  of  views  and  a 
conciliatory  spirit  they  were  harmonized  in  the  ultimate 
decision.  To  Bishop  Whittingham's  judgment  there  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  great  deference  paid,  and,  so  far  as  we 
knew,  he  was  fully  in  accord  with  his  colleagues  in  every  step 
that  was  taken.  Whatever  desire  might  have  existed  for  the  Bp.  Widtting- 
consecration  of  Bishop  Riley,  it  certainly  would  not  have  been  coimnt. 
done  without  his  hearty  consent.  That  he  cordially  concurred 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Commission  appears  very 
plainly  from  his  letter  to  me,  published  with  the  report  of  the 
consecration. 
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The  feeling  awakened  in  the  participants  in  that  ceremony 
who  were  living  when  the  Life  of  Bishop  WhittingTiam 
appeared,  led  to  the  publication  in  the  Church  journals  of  the 
following  statement : 

"  Consecration  of  Dk.  Riley. 

"  It  is  due  to  historical  truth  to  make  it  known  that,  from 
first  to  last,  in  all  our  work  in  the  Mexican  Commission,  no 
member  concurred  in  every  measure  adopted,  more  entirely 
than  our  beloved  chairman,  the  late  Bishop  Whittingham. 
Nothing  was  done  to  which  he  objected,  and  there  never  fell 
from  his  lips  the  slightest  intimation  that  our  action  was 
hasty  or  faulty,  or  other  than  what  he  approved.  In  fact,  he 
was  prepared  to  consecrate  Dr.  Riley  in  October,  1876,  and 
even  urged  it  upon  his  brethren,  until  full  consideration 
satisfied  the  Commission  that  it  could  not  be  done  at  that 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  We  make  this  statement  not  from 
any  disposition  to  relieve  ourselves  from  any  responsibility 
for  our  several  shares  in  a  work  which  has  been  greatly  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented,  but  to  obviate  erroneous 
impressions  respecting  the  entire  unity  of  the  Commission  in 
everything  which  had  their  oflScial  sanction. 

"  Signed,  Alfred  Lee, 

G.  T.  Bedell, 
Wm.  Bacon  Stevens, 
A.  Cleveland  Coxe, 

A.  N.  LiTTLEJOHN." 

The  Comniu-  The  authority  under  which  the  bishops  of  the  Commission 
i^wereul^"^  consecrated  the  Rev.  Dr.  Riley  to  the  Episcopate  will  be 
<^^-  found  set  forth  in  the  report  of  said  Commission  made  to  the 

House  of  Bishops  and  communicated  to  the  House  of  Clerical 

and  Lay  Deputies  of  the  General  Convention  of  1880.    See 

Journal  of  said  Convention,  pages  170-180. 
They  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Presiding  Bishop, 

who  was  requested  and  empowered,  after  having  received  a 
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certain  report  from  the  Commission,  to  take  order  for  the 
consecration  of  such  person  or  persons  as  should  be  reported 
to  him  as  duly  elect  and  qualified.  So  far  as  concerned  the 
official  duty  of  the  Presiding  Bishop,  the  Commission  pre- 
sumed omnia  rite  esse  acta.  The  expediency  of  the  consecra- 
tion, and  matters  therewith  connected,  occupied  hours  and 
days  of  earnest  consideration,  but  I  do  not  remember  any 
intimation  of  the  slightest  doubt  of  our  full  authorization. 
Answering  your  inquiries,  I  say  : 

1.  The  covenant  definitely  empowered  the  bishops  of  the 
Commission  to  consecrate  in  the  manner  marked  out  by  the 
House  of  Bishops  and  followed. 

2.  The  Commission  considered  at  the  time  that  the  terms 
were  complied  with 

3.  No  remonstrance  was  made  to  me,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
know,  to  any  of  the  Commission,  against  consecration. 

4.  I  was  aware  from  the  beginnmg  that  there  was  among 
a  few  no  kind  feeling  towards  the  work  in  Mexico.  Some 
persons  looked  upon  our  entrance  into  a  field  where  the 
Koman  Church  was  already  established  as  an  intrusion.  No 
such  position  was  taken  in  the  House  of  Bishops. 

5.  Had  Bishop  Riley  been  possessed  of  the  qualities 
attributed  to  him  by  the  bishops  of  the  Commission  at  the 
time  of  his  consecration,  I  firmly  believe  that  his  work  in 
Mexico  would  have  been  highly  successful,  and  that  the 
opposition  would  have  diminished,  if  it  did  not  wholly  cease. 

6.  So  far  as  relates  to  my  administering  Holy  Orders  and 
Confirmation  in  Mexico  in  1875,  I  never  heard  from  my 
colleagues  any  word  of  censure  or  disapproval,  and  the 
correspondence  of  Bishop  Kerfoot,  and  his  memoranda  made 
at  the  time,  prove  that  the  Commission  expected  me  to  act 
precisely  as  I  did  in  regai-d  to  those  matters. 

I  was  anxious  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  imme- 
diately upon  my  return,  but  could  not  succeed  in  getting  one 
before  October  22,  1875 — an  interval  of  seven  months.  If 
the  Commission  had  met,  and  received  my  report,  annexed  to 
which  was  a  copy  of  the  Mexican  liturgy,  and  also  a  trans- 
lation, Bishop  Whittingham  would  not  have  written  the 
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letter  to  Bishop  Coxe,'  published  in  Dr.  Brand's  Memoir 
[p.  258],  in  which  he  complained  of  not  having  been  able  to 
obtain  it,  and  seemed  to  think  that  it  had  been  intentionally 
kept  from  him.  If  the  Bishop  of  Maryland  sometimes 
expressed  himself,  verbally  or  by  letter,  in  a  dift'ercnt  manner 
from  that  to  vrhich  we  were  accustomed  in  our  meetings,  I 
attribute  it  to  impressions  received  from  unfriendly  sources, 
which  were  removed  by  fuller  explanation. 

Wishing  you  much  success  in  your  interesting  and  impor- 
tant work,  I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

Alfred  Lee. 

Room  can  be  made  for  only  a  very  few  quotations 
from  the  voluminous  Mexican  correspondence. 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Bishop  of  Maryland. 

Pittsburgh,  March  23,  1878. 

.     ...     .,     My  anxieties  about  Dr.  Riley  are  more  than  confirmed. 

Dr.  Biky  in  No  One  anj^whcre  attributes  any  wrong  motives  ;  but  his 
strange  incapacity  to  apprehend,  retain,  remember,  adhere 
to  or  carry  out  any  plan,  understanding  or  agreement,  in  pro- 
curing or  disbursing  money,  as  well  as  any  of  our  plans  and 
agreements  with  him  in  our  work  as  a  Commission ;  his 
omission  of  all  communications  of  needful  information  of  and 
from  Mexico  to  anybody  else,  as  well  to  the  bishops  in  the 
Commission  ;  the  neglect  as  well  as  entirely  needless  delay 
in  filling  out  his  part  in  this  work ;  his  persistence  in  this 
erratic  course  in  spite  of  most  distinct  and  repeated  solicita- 
tions from  many  bishops  and  others  ....  — all  this  was 
testified  to  most  distinctly.  lie  was  felt  to  be  baffling  the 
work,  whatever  he  might  imagine  or  say  himself.  .... 


1  [Dated  May  1,  1875.  Bishop 
■Whittingham,  with  his  usiaal 
candor,  in  effect  took  this  letter 
back,  so  far  as  it  involved  any 


objection  to  the  procedure  of  the 
Commission,  as  his  letter  to 
Bishop  Doanc  makes  very  plain. 
— U.  11.] 


i 
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The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Bishop  of  Delaware. 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  19,  1878. 
My  Dear  Bishop  Lee, —  ....  I  still  object  to  New  York  [as  Party  injimnce 
the  place  of  meeting],  and  say  Philadelphia.  I  gave  you  a 
hint  as  to  my  reasons  ;  and  I  know  that  opposition  will  come 
up  if  this  Commission  permits  any  appearance  of  manage- 
ment by— or  with — the  Foreign  Committee.  We  are  to  guide 
the  forming  of  a  neio  national  Church,  not  to  share  in  the 
control  of  a  mission;  and  we  are  to  avoid  and  prevent  any 
look  of  party  influence.  I  refer  not  to  any  distrust  of  my 
own,  but  to  grave  distrust  in  some  of  our  bishops  and  clergy. 
I  therefore  vote  against  New  York  just  now ;  but,  of  course, 
I  will  go  wherever  you  say.  And  I  prefer  Philadelphia,  as 
nearer  to  me  and  more  convenient,  and  taking  me  from  home 
a  shorter  time.  But,  having  done  my  duty  as  a  good  •'  Prot- 
estant," I  will  obey  whatever  orders  my  brother  Delaware 
sends.    Very  aftectionately, 

J.  B.  Kerfoot. 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Albert  E.  Mackintosh,  Esq., 
Mexico. 

Pittsburgh,  Feb.  20,  1879. 
My  Dear  Sir, — Bishop  Lee  has  before  this  written  to  you  oi Peculiarities  of 
the  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  on  January  15  and  16,  of  the  ^''  *^' 
Mexican  Commission  of  bishops.  As  one  of  those  bishops, 
and  as  a  member  of  a  special  sub-committee  on  tlie  matter  of 
the  consecration  of  bishops  for  Mexico,  I  wish  to  write  to 
you  on  some  special  matters.  Of  course  I  am  still,  as  ever, 
anxiously  and  heartily  the  friend  and  advocate  of  that  most 
important  work.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Riley  will  tell  you  that  he 
found  in  me  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  promoters  of 
the  cause  in  our  Church,  and  that  my  Diocese  was  led  to  give 
prompt  and  liberal  aid  to  the  work.  Your  part  in  Mexico,  I 
see,  is  active  and  influential ;  and  to  you,  therefore,  more 
than  to  any  one  there  whom  we  know,  we  look  now  for  some 
resolute  eflbrt  to  remove  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
desired  co-operation  of  our  Church  in  the  United  States. 
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These  obslacles  are  very  serious,  and  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. They  arise  almost  wholly  from  several  very 
unexpected  peculiarities  in  the  llev.  Dr.  Riley's  agency  in  the 
whole  scheme.  Of  course  you  will  communicate  this  letter 
fuUij  to  Dr.  Riley,  with  my  cordial  assurance  of  my  continued 
interest  in  him  and  in  the  work.  It  is  my  earnest  anxiety  to 
have  every  obstacle  removed  that  prompts  this  letter  to  you. 
First,  because  most  recent,  is  the  obstacle  of  Dr.  E.'s 
persistent  silence.  He  sends  no  reports  of  the  work  doing  in 
Mexico.  He  answers  no  letters  sent  him.  The  Church  here 
was  for  a  year  without  a«?/  authoritative  news,  except  the 
one  brief  note  from  Dr.  R.  printed  here,  in"  November  last,  in 
our  Spirit  of  Missions 

The  remainder  of  this  long  letter  cannot  be  quoted 
Lore;  this  portion  is  given  to  show  how  anxious 
Bishop  Kerfoot  and  his  brother  Commissioners  were 
about  Dr.  Riley,  and  wRat  pains  were  taken  to  let  Dr. 
Riley  himself  know  what  the  faults  were  which  they 
desired  him  to  explain  and  correct. 
Uneorpecied  The  ncxt  letter  is  specially  interesting,  as  showing 
jjr.  liiiey.  that  matters  were  reaching  a  crisis  just  beiore  Dr. 
Riley's  arrival  in  the  United  States.  The  letter  is 
dated  April  4.  On  the  very  next  day  Dr.  Riley  made 
his  appearance  unexpectedly  in  Pittsburgh.  A  good 
deal  of  rather  warm  conversation  went  on  in  the 
bishop's  study,  but  Dr.  Riley  was  able,  somehow,  to 
explain  everything  satisfactorily  and  regain  the  confi- 
dence of  Bishop  Kerfoot  and  of  the  Commission. 

The  Bisho})  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Bishop  of  Delaware, 

Pittsburgh,  April  4,  1879. 
My  Dear  Bishop  Lee, — If  the  documents  come  even  by 
Good  Friday,  please  telegraph  me,  and  I  will  try  to  go.    I 
will  send  now  this  message  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
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meeting.    I  propose,  as  an  evident  duty,  that  a  clear  state-  The  bishops 

ment  of  our  eflbrts  and  our  failures  to  carry  things  on  be''"^' 

made,  in  private^  printed  letter,  to  all  the  bishops.     In  it  tell 

our  perplexities  and  our  disabilities  ;  for  we  are  disabled.    If 

twelve  bishops  see  fit,  thereupon,  to  call  for  a  meeting  of  the 

House  of  Bishops,  let  the  House  meet,  and  we  will  return  our 

trust,  or   take  new   instructions   and   do   the  best  we  can. 

Only,  we  ought  not  to  go  on  without  fully  informing  the 

House  of  Bishops,  and  learning  their  judgment,  or  at  least, 

by  that  letter^  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  to 

revise  the  whole  matter.    I  think  we  owe  this  to  the  House 

of  Bishops,  who  have  trasted  the  Commission  so  largely. 

Then  we  ought  not  to  keep  from  the  Church  the  real  state  A"^  '^*  Church 
z  also. 

of  the  case.    It  was  not,  mdeed,  put  mto  our  Commission  to 

inform  the  Church  here  of  facts  in  Mexico ;    but  it  is  now 

true,  and  we  know  it,  that  the  Church  trusts  us,  and  gives 

money  and  expects  results,  because  we  hold  out  and  give  no 

warning.    We  extorted  from  Mr.  Mackintosh  some  news,  and 

put  that  forth  (rightly  enough),  and  the  Church  does  trust  its. 

I  cannot  and  will  not  go  on  (e.  g.)  encouraging,  by  silence 

even,  the  Mexican  Guild  of  my  Diocese  to  raise  and  send 

money.    We  have  no  adequate  information  as  to  its  use  in 

Mexico 

Putting  two  and  two  together,  as  the  phrase  is,  it  Bishop  coxe's 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  Kev.  Dr.  Hale — a 
learned  liturgical  scholar — had  imbued  Bishop  Coxe 
with  the  fears  about  the  Mexican  liturgy  which  he 
(Dr.  H.)  freely  uttered  in  the  Episcopal  residence  in 
Baltimore.  Dr.  Hale's  fears  were  natural,  but,  as 
Bishop  Kerfoot  showed,  unfounded.  In  regard  to 
this  whole  matter,  the  reader  should  remember  that 
as  the  actual  words  of  the  liturgy  are  not  before  us 
(we  know  not  why  they  have  not  yet  been  published), 
it  is  something  more  than  unjust  to  make  charges  and 
dark  insinuations  against  a  Commission  of  seven 
bishops. 
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The  Bishop  of  Fittshurgh  to  the  Bishop  of  Western  New  York. 

Pittsburgh,  April  26,  1879. 

The  Mexican  Of-     My  Dear  Bishop  Coxe^ — I  value  your  suggestions,  though 

'than  that o/the  i   cannot  tiiink  some  of  them  "valid."     Loyson's   case  is 

CAwrcA  qf  Ung-  world-wide  Other  than  Mexico.    The  right,  or  the  wrong,  of 

the  two  have  no  kinship.    My  measure  in  judging  was,  What 

is  necessary  7    We  can  ask — require— no  more.    I  think  we 

got  all  this  and  more.    I  am  sure  there  might  be  more  in 

symmetry,  etc.    I  set  before  my  mind  the  present  Church  of 

England's  II.  Com,  Office  as  the  least  and  loicest  permissible 

line.     This  Mexican  service  rises  above  that.     Can  we,  ought 

we,  to  require  more  ?    The  Spanish  original  Offices,  in  print, 

were  before  us.    These  are  translations .^  and  no  doubt  less 

elegant  and  churchly  in  wording  than  the  original.     These 

are  largely  Mozarabic,  but,  to  us,  translations  from  Spanish, 

itself  translations  of  Latin,  etc. 

But,  as  I  wrote  to  Bishop  Bedell  this  morning,  you  made 
some  suggestions  that  we  ought  to  have  thought  of;  others 
that  would  have  readily  been  adopted  if  made  in  our  meetings, 
and  some  that  you  would  have  seen  to  be  not  necessary  if  you 
had  been  in  our  Conference 

You  are  right  about  the  need  of  a  rubric  directing  Confirma- 
tion and  giving  details  as  to  sponsors,  etc.  That  will  be 
added  readily.  Holy  Communion.  1st.  The  Mozarabic  element 
is  clear  ;  but,  twice  translated  into  that  copy,  it  does  not  strike 
the  eye,  perhaps  ;  2d.  I  think  this  Office  is  as  nearly  primitive 
as  the  Church-of-England  Office  ;  3d.  And  its  teinns  of  speech 
are  very  like  Mozarabic  originals — responsive  so  as  to  seem 
almost  colloquial. 

As  I  wrote  yesterday,  the  adoption  and  use  of  this  Church 
Year  as  our  Prayer-Book  gives  it,  and  Collects  (some  exceed- 
ing many  of  ours  in  beauty)  from  Mozarabic,  etc.,  sources, 
and  our  Epistles  and  Gospels,  were  expressly  pledged  ;  so  our 
Prefaces,  I  am  confident,  were  pledged  to  be  taken.  They, 
or  their  equivalents,  m,ust  be  secured;  and  this,  I  think,  was 
fully  understood. 

5.  Offertory,  too,  will  be,  I  am  sure. 
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6.  Alternate  forms  of  administering  elements  "undesira- 
ble."     Fes,  but  710^  inadmissible. 

7.  Oblation  and  invocation  not  as  express  as  in  our,  the 
noblest  of  all,  Eucharistic  services.  Not  at  all  in  Church-of- 
England  Office.  I  think  I  saw  the  two  things  far  more — i.  e., 
truly — taught  and  done  in  this  Mexican  Office  than  in  the 
English  Prayer-Book.  Have  we  the  right  to  require  what  the 
English  Prayer-Book  omits  ? 

8.  More  and  more  definite  rubrics.  Tes,  you  are  right 
about  the  consecration  of  more  elements,  and  the  reverent 
consumption  of  remaining  consecrated  elements.  This  omis- 
sion to  be  supplied  at  once. 

9.  Surely  print  the  black  rubric — as  a  note,  not  as  a  part 
of  the  office  :  this  is  what  is  meant. 

10.  The  copy  can  be  made  anew ;  but  we  were  four  days 
at  work  there,  and  home-work  delayed.  I  trust  all  your 
scruples  will  be  met.     You  preach,  surely  ?  .  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  my  "suggestions"  and  your  letters  will 
bi'ing  full  content  and  satisfaction  to  you.  Oh,  how  I  long  to 
see  this  great  work  through!  I  am  anxious  and  weary  with 
thinking,  travelling  and  writing  about  it.  But  I  am  fully 
clear  that  we  are  doing  right,  and  that  Ililey  is  tlie  one  chosen 
of  God  ;  but  I  could  shake  him  hard  for  putting  us  to  so  much 
anxiety  by  his  willful  iramethodicalness  (a  Mozarabic  word  !). 
Very  lovingly  yours,  J.  B.  K. 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hale. 

Pittsburgh,  May  14,  1879. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Eale—1  thank  you  for  your  letter.     You  ^^_^^,^  ^^,,^^ 
must  have  got  a  very  mistaken  idea  of  what  the  Commission  «««'  i/ie  liturgy 

J    T  1     ,1       •  1    .        ,.  ,         -.,      ^^  of  the  Cominis- 

approved,  if  you  saw  only  the  mcomplete  slips  that  Mr.  V.  sion. 

could  hand  you.     We  spent  four  days  in  improving  the  work 

brought  to  us,  and  very  cheerfully  submitted  to  our  reforming. 

Every  point  you  name  was  re-wrought  by  «*,  and  that  process 

is  not  yet  quite  over.     Of  course,  the  final  Spanish  form  will 

be  given  by  Dr.  R.  and  Mr.  V.      Bishop  Lee  verified  the 

Spanish  as  we  all  wrought  on  the  English.     We  had  no  plan 
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to  print  for  public  trial  before  consecrating  a  bishop.  We  of 
course  hope  and  think  that  the  Church  will  generally  approve, 
and  we  wish  no  mystery ;  but  the  Commission  must  meet  its 
own  responsibility,  and  I  think  reasonable  men  will  say  that 
it  has  been  met  duly.  Your  previous  work,  as  I  asked  Miss 
Whittingham  to  tell  you,  had  been  very  useful  and  helpful. 
Will  you  send  me  (at  once  if  you  can)  any  of  the  Mozarahic 
forms  of  "invocation"  you  speak  of?  That  part  of  the 
Eucharistic  office  is  not  quite  omitted,  but  needs  distinctness. 
My  rule  in  this  work  has  been  to  accept  nothing  less  in  force 
'j^li^gkiMifmc^  ^^^^"  *^^'^  Church-of-England  Office.  That  has  no  "  invoca- 
the  lowest  stand-  tion,"  real  aud  distinct.  We  all  miss  it ;  but  we  have  no  right 
to  exact  from  Mexico  more  than  we  find  and  use  in  England, 
much  as  we  value  our  far  more  perfect  office.  Only,  you 
make  a  great  mistake  if  you  limit  your  anticipations  by  the 
unfinished  paper  you  saw.  I  wish,  however,  that  we  could 
have  sent  you  to  Mexico  to  meet  with  that  Synod.  Your 
studies  and  good  taste  and  correct  principles  in  liturgic  work 
would  have  been  very  useful  to  them.  But  they  do  and  will 
think  for  themselves ;  and  they  ought  to  do  so.  We  may 
lead  and  teach  them  ;  but  it  would  be  uncatholic  and  unwise 
to  exact  our  own  measure  from  such  a  Church  as  a  condition 
in  giving  the  Episcopate.  We  require  the  essentials;  and  we 
get  as  much  more  as  we  can 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Miss  Whittingham,  for 
Bishop  W. 

Pittsburgh,  May  26,  1879. 
My  Dear  if.,— Your  note  (date  25th,  postmark  24th)  has 
just  come.  I  am  comforted  to  hear  that  your  dear  father 
holds  on  so  well.  The /ads  are  thus  :  We  met  in  New  York. 
I  took  the  offices  to  Baltimore.  All,  so  far,  approved.  I  sent 
them  to  Bishop  Coxe.  He  depaurred,  and  sent  suggestions 
Bishop  Coxe  and  requests.  All  his  requisitions  have  been  fully  complied 
with  and  he  is  content.  More  than  he  required  has  been 
done.  The  seven  bishops  are  satisfied.  The  Offices  are  much 
the  better  for  these  conferences  by  letter.    Your  father  would 
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so  say,  and  will  so  say,  when  the  copies,  as  now  completed, 
can  be  sent.  I  have  arranged  for  such  copying  this  week, 
here ;  and  this,  though  by  some  twist  in  the  current  all  this 
work  comes  here  on  me  just  in  the  few  days  I  kept  free  for 
preparing  for  my  Convention.  Bishop  Bedell  was  with  me 
here  for  some  hours  on  May  13th.  He  was  well  satisfied. 
Dr.  Riley  was  here  (just  from  Bishop  B.  and  Cleveland)  on 
19th  and  20th,  and  everything  was  fixed.  Since  then  Bishop 
Bedell  says  :  "Must  have  the  final  Spanish  version  made,  fixed, 
printed,  before  consecration."  It  is  impracticable  ;  would  be 
most  unwise.  The  effort  would  be  a  failure,  a  poor  version, 
requiring  revision  after.  Only  one  or  two  men  among  the 
bishops  of  the  Commission  know  atty  Spanish — not  one,  I  guess, 
knowing  enough  to  judge  of  style,  etc.,  as  Church  Spanish. 
Our  futile  efforts  to  get  Church  German  ought  to  be  recol- 
lected. We  consecrated  Bishop  Holly  without  such  demands, 
and  Bishop  Scheresewsky  not  in  Chinese.  But  the  one  only 
sensible  way  is  open,  and  was  agreed  upon  by  Dr.  Riley  and 
me  last  week,  before  this  latest  and  most  curious  requirement 
came. 

The  ipsissima  verba  in  English  to  be  fixed  June  23d. 
Several  full  copies  ready  before  that,  to  be  certified  by  both 
sides  and  kept.  Dr.  Riley  sends  or  takes  such  fixed  Englisli 
from  us  to  the  Mexican  Synod ;  he  and  they  make  classical, 
Churchly  Spanish  version  there,  and  print  and  send  us  copies 
in  their  Spanish.  We  English  bishops  submit  the  version  wiUt^fjrH^y. 
to  Spanish  scholars  and  experts  here,  to  do  what  we  cannot 
do — i.  e.,  judge  of  the  fidelity,  etc.,  of  the  Spanish  ;  and  that 
Spanish  not  to  he  the  authorized  hook  till  we  then  agree  to 
and  confirm  their  version.  This  is  the  agreement  made  by 
Dr.  Riley  and  me  here  a  week  ago,  for  suhmission  to  the  Com- 

mission  on  June  23d And  if  the  seven  bishops  must 

succumb  to  unauthorized  outside  clamor,  and  not  complete 
our  trust  in  confidence  in  ourown  judgment,  I  dissent.  Any- 
how, I  must  now  for  three  weeks  be  let  off.  I  cannot  rob  my 
Diocese  further.  Only,  if  the  consecration  is  contingent  on 
such  neio  conditions,  I  beg  to  learn  it  now,  that  I  may  save 
my  people  hero  and  myself  from  vain  preparations  and  morti- 
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fjing  disappointments.  .  .  .  Pardon  my  earnestness.  I  am 
earnest  and  very  anxious.  ...  I  send  Bishop  Bedell  a  copy 
of  this.    With  dearest  love  to  you  all,  ever  lovingly  yours, 

J.  B.  K. 

Tilt  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Bishop  of  Maryland. 

Pittsburgh,  June  3,  1879. 

Amended  My  Very  Dear  Bishop, — I  send  you  a  clear  transcript  of  the 

his/uqny.       two  offices  just  as  I  read  Ihem  to  you,  save  (1)  that  they  are 

now  provided  with  rubrics  ;  (2)  with  provisions  for  the  Church 

year;  (3)  express  provision  for  the   Collects,  Epistles  and 

Gospels  ;  (4)  the  Prefaces  :  these  so  worded  as  to  fit  in  with 

the  preceding  address  to  God  Triune,  and  not,  as  with  us,  to 

the  Father;  the  Mexicans  specially  seek  to  keep  the  address 

to  the    Triune  God;  and  (5)  at  bottom  of  page  9  the  rubric 

before    put    there    between    "remembrance    of  Me"    and 

"Father,   Son,"   etc.,   directing  the  presbyter  to  kneel,   is 

omitted,  and  now  he  keeps  his  standing  posture  still.     [This 

^l^inManistn"'^^^^^^^  ^^^  introduced,  Bishop  Kerfoot  elsewhere  says,  to 

bring  out    more    clearly    the   "sacrificial"  aspect    of   the 

Eucharist;  and  this  in  a  "  Zuinglian  "  liturgy  !] 

Dr.  Riley  approves  all  these.  Bishop  Lee,  who  acts  with 
me  as  a  committee  with  power  of  the  Commission,  adopted 
1,  2,  3,  4  in  advance  ;  on  No.  5  he  and  I  have  not  had  time 
to  consult,  but  I  presume  he  will  adopt  that  fully,  as  Dr. 
Riley  did.  These  offices  come  once  again  before  the  Com- 
mission on  June  23.  Please  send  to  me  your  assent  or  dissent, 
that  I  may  have  the  matter  ready  for  the  Commission's  review 
and  action  when  we  meet  June  23d,  here.    These  offices  went 

to  Bishop  Lee  yesterday Please  tack  this  leaf  of  this 

note  on  to  the  MS  I  send ;  and  as  soon  as  you  have  examined 
the  MSS  fully,  please  forward  Ihem  b}"^  mail  to  Bishop 
Stevens,  and  he  will  forward  them  to  Bishop  Littlejohn.  I 
send  a  copy  to  Bishops  Coxc  and  Bedell. 

J.  B.  K. 

The  above  letter,  -with  the  proposed  liturgy,  was 
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received  in  Baltimore  on  Wednesday,  June  4th. 
Bishop  Whittingham  was  then  too  ill  (after  the 
fatigues  of  the  Diocesan  Convention)  to  give  the 
matter  full  attention.  By  his  desire,  his  secretary 
c  opied  the  whole  in  red  and  black  inks,  retained  the 
copy  to  await  Bishop  W.'s  inspection,  and  sent  the 
original,  with  Bishop  Kerfoot's  letter,  by  express  to 
Bishop  Stevens  on  June  5th.'  This  is  the  liturgy 
which  contained  the  famous  rubrical  amendments  of 
Bishop  Coxa  of  which,  says  Dr.  Brand  (p.  268),  Bishop 
Whittingham  never  knew!  Eleven  days  after  this ^.^^^  ^.^j^. 
Bishop  W.  deliberately  dictated  the  assent  Bishop  ^|;;^^^^^!2cf"^ 
Kerfoot  had  asked  for  to  Bishop  Lee,  saying,  "/  have 
given  attention  to  the  comments  that  have  been  made 
on  our  relations  to  the  Mexican  Church,  and  have 
found  no  occasion  to  depart  from  my  concurrence,"  etc. 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Bishop  of  Western  New  York. 

Pittsburgh,  June  5,  1879. 
My  Dear  Brother  of  Western  New  Yo7-k, — I  have  read  and 
reread  Mr.  G.'s  letter,  and  can  see  nothing  in  it  save  the  ^^^^^'^^^.^ '** 
natural  curiosity  of  men— good  men — about  things  put  into  the  j-usUfled. 
trust  given  by  one  autliority  to  other  men.     He  proposes 
that,  after  years  of  waiting  and  vigilant  working,  the  bishops 
should  stop  till  he  and  others  had  inquired,  judged  and  ap- 
proved ;  till  newspapers  were  ready  to  vote !    Now,  we — the 
House  of  Bishops  and  their  Commission — have  never  concealed 
anything  ;  have  had  no  more  reticence  than  any  such  grave 
matter  of  slow  progress  always  dictates.   The  demand  to  know, 
all  along,  each  step,  and  our  reasons  for  it,  is  unbecoming. 
Fidelity  to  our  trust — as  well  as  self-respect — bids  us  go  on 
and  do  our  duty  righteously,  and  ask  impatient  brethren  to 
wait  on  in  becoming  trustfulness,  and  not  to  suspend  their 

» Letter  of  Bishop  Whittingham's  secretary  to  Bishop  Kerfoot,  June 
6,  1879. 
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confidence  on  the  daily  satisfaction  of  their  curiosity.  We 
seven  bishops  chosen  by  the  House  of  Bishops  (under  Article 
X.  of  the  Constitution)  ought  to  be,  perhaps  are,  faithful  and 
competent — as  much  so,  probably,  as  the  brethren  who 
criticise ;  and  if  our  brethren  of  all  orders  were  asked  by  us 
now,  Shall  we  fulfill  our  own  trust,  or  wait  for  the  public 
direction  ?  the  answer  of  nine-tenths  would  be — ninety-nine 
hundredths — "  Do  the  work  given  to  you  to  do ;  or,  if  you 
doubt  your  fitness,  vacate  your  places  and  let  men  be  put  in 
who  can  and  will.''^  .... 
kni'cM^^^^'^  Now,  about  Riley's  loyalty  (to  the  Church).  I  have  seen 
much  of  him  this  spring — far  more  than  ever  before  ;  and  I 
have  spent  very  many  hours  in  New  York  and  here  with  hira 
in  inquiry  and  discussions  about  these  offices  and  their 
principles.  I  more  than  ever  believe  Dr.  II.  fitted  for  his 
work.  He  has  been  studying  and  learning  and  thinking 
out.  His  Church  principles  have  been  cultivated  rightly, 
and  are  growing  wholesomely.  He  is /ar  more  prepared  than 
when  I  first  knew  him  for  this  Mexican  Episcopate.  He  is 
ready  for  and  needs  what  we  can  eft'ectively  impart,  if  we 
trust  and  counsel  him — true  Catholic  principles.  This  cruel 
distrust  of  some  men  will  tend  to  hinder  this  most  necessary 
mutual  confidence.  Especially  now  that  Mr.  Valdespino  is 
not  to  live,  will  much  depend  on  Dr.  R.  Hernandez  is  very 
Protestant — and  no  wonder — and  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
that  Church  follow  him.  R.  wishes  to  guide  safely,  and 
bring  Hernandez  and  his  followers  along  peacefully.  Some 
Churchmen  among  us,  with  their  rash  zeal,  ....  would 
scatter  that  as  yet  untaught  flock  by  demands  not  sober  in 

themselves,  and  anyhow  premature No  !  God  forbid ! 

....  We,  the  true  Church,  with  our  apostolic  succession, 
which  we  dare  not  send  to  others  unless  we  can  coop  it  up 
in  strict  Protestant-Episcopal-Auglo-Saxon-American-Yan- 
kee-lath-and-nail  cribs.  Good-bye.  All  the  more  for  such 
and  twenty  other  like  topics  ought  you  and  I  to  have  a  good, 
full  day's  discourse  here  on  the  23d.  Ever  aft'ectionately 
yours, 

J.  B.  K. 
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The  preceding  letter  shows  the  drift  of  Bishop 
Kerfoot's  thought.  He  was  anxious  to  avoid  the 
mistake  which  our  mother  Church  of  England  made, 
one  hundred  years  ago,  from  timidity  and  over- 
caution,  in  withholding  from  us  for  so  long  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Episcopate.  The  result,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, suggests  the  old  line: 

Incidit  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charijidim. 

The  Presiding  Bishop  to  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 

New  York,  Lord's  Day,  June  29,  1879. 

My  Very  Dear  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh, — Having  recently 
entered  my  86th  year,  and  very  much  prostrated  by  the 
excessive  heat,  I  am  not  able  to  go  to  church  to-day. 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Lee,  I  transmitted  to  His  Grace  of 
Canterbury,  yesterday,  a  summary  report  of  the  consecration  QJ^  ^^^  consecra- 
of  Bishop  Riley.  ^^/  ^'^'^' 

I  participate  enthusiastically  in  all  that  the  dally  papers 
have  said,  and  doubtless  shall  in  all  our  religious  papers  will 
have  to  say,  of  a  transaction  in  many  remarkable  respects 
transcending  in  importance  any  somewhat  similar  events  in 
the  Church  history  of  any  age  or  country. 

Minds  of  the  very  aged  have  a  perverse  habit  of  associating  Reminiscences 
any  such  event  with  others  of  a  grave  character  not  at  all^"^'^"" 
likely  to  occur  to  those  who  have  no  such  mem  ories. 

I  belonged  to  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  of  1829. 
The  day  before,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  called  at  my  humble 
dwelling  in  Cherry  street  to  confer  with  me  on  the  subject  of 
a  proposal  he  was  to  make  to  the  Convention,  asking  that  his 
small  but  very  promising  theological  school,  in  Pittsburgh, 
should  be  received  under  the  shadow  of  its  wings.  I  promptly 
and  emphatically  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Convention 
was  not  prepared  for  it,  and  would  most  likely  blight  its 
budding  hopes. 

The  Church  at  large  was  then  as  blind  to  the  possibilities 
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of  the  Church  in  the  West  as  it  was  thirty  years  later  to  those 
of  the  illimitable  Northwest  and  Southwest. 

Many  years  afterwards,  when  Dr.  Hopkins  was  assistant 
rector  of  Old  Trinity,  Boston,  I  was  the  guest  of  a  leading 
vestryman  of  St.  Paul's.  With  vast  foresight  (by  far  too 
vast)  the  doctor  was  urging  upon  the  very  peculiar  vestry  of 
Old  Trinity  that  if  they  would  raise  $10,000  to  endow  an 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  Professorship  at  Cambridge, 
he  would  be  glad  to  accept  it.  "  Why,"  remarked  my  friend, 
"  they  would  not  subscribe  ten  cents  to  save  the  old  church 
over  there."  Thus  opened  before  him  the  far  more  arduous 
field  of  the  Diocese  of  Vermont.  If  I  am  still  here  to  write 
Ilium  fuit  on  many  such  schemes  (some  of  my  own,  too.)  I  am 
here  to  thank  God  and  take  courage  that  the  Vermont  school 
is  "  redivivus,"  and  that  a  well-endowed  theological  seminary 
is  modestly  but  firmly  facing  the  old  Seminary  of  Cambridge, 
with  prospects  reversed,  and  with  all  that  sublime  assurance 
as  to  which  shall  survive,  which  we  have  that  our  God  and 
Saviour  are  on  our  side.  "Wherefore  comfort  one  another 
with  these  words."  Faithfully  and  affectionately  the  oldest 
of  your  elder  brethren, 

B.  B.  Smith. 

I  find  that  out  of  our  sixty-five  bishops  I  have  taken  order 
for  thirty-five. 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Valley  of 
Mexico, 

Pittsburgh,  April  28,  1880. 
Implores  Bishop     ^V  Dear  Bishoj)  Riley ^ — I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of 
prmi^es^^^  ^^^  *'''^  15th.     It  is  very  welcome,  and  will  be  to  all  our  Commis- 
sion to  hear  from  you,  for  we  all  have  been  in  sore  perplexity 

from  your  silence But  we  are  powerless  now  to  press 

any  plan  for  you  and  the  Mexican  Church  while  you  are 
absent  and  the  Baptismal  and  Communion  offices  are  left 
unratified  and  untranslated.  If  these  matters  and  the  visita- 
tions expected  from  you  in  Mexico  remain  much  longer  un- 
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accomplished,  your  whole  mission  in  Mexico  will  go  to  ruin. 
But  if  at  once  you  return  to  Mexico  and  will  write  to  us 
promptly  and  fully  of  yourself  and  your  work,  we  can  yet  save 
the   Mexican   Church  ....  I  cannot   write   more   plainly 

than  this,  for  I  do  not  know  the  facts If  you  would 

think  into  what  distress  your  delays  and  silence  have  put  us, 
you  would  come  back  to  Mexico  at  once.  Do,  my  brother,  act 
now,  if  you  love  us  or  our  joint  work,  and  if  you  care  at  all  for 
that  young  Church  which  your  delay  puts  into  peril  of 
destruction. 

I  pray  God  to  rescue  you  and  our  whole  work  from  ap- 
proaching ruin.  We  shall  confer  and  make  all  effort  for  you  if 
you  return,  otherwise  we  shall  have  to  give  up  all  hopes. 
God  bless  you  !     I  am  truly  your  brother, 

J.  B.  Kerfoot. 

The  following  is  the  last  letter  in  the  bishop's  copy- 
ing book,  written  the  day  after  the  sickness  (scarlet 
fever)  attacked  him  and  his  three  children.  They 
were  all  taken  sick  on  May  12th.     (See  Chap.  XXIV.) 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Valley  of 
Mexico. 

Pittsburgh,  May  13,  1880. 
My  Dear  Bishop  Riley, — I  hope  that  before  this  you  are  on 
your  way  to  Mexico,  or  to  this  country.  But  I  send  you  this 
note  from  Bishop  Lee.  I  sent  your  letter  to  me  and  my 
answer  to  3'ou  to  Bishop  Lee,  to  be  sent  on  through  all  the 
Commission  of  bishops.  I  pray  God,  if  He  will,  to  save  our 
Mexican  work,  that  you  may  at  once  and  fully  canry  out  the 
plans  agreed  upon  last  June  by  you  and  the  Commission. 
There  is  now  barely  time  for  you  to  get  to  Mexico  ;  begin 
your  Episcopal  work  there  ;  write  from  there  to  us  here  that 
you  are  there  and  at  work — that  the  Baptismal  and  Com- 
munion offices  as  we  agreed  upon  them  are  duly  ratified  and 
in  actual  use  7iow.  And  then  you  come  to  New  York  in 
October  next,  to  meet  us  and  report,  that  we  may  report  to 
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the  House  of  Bishops.  Unless  you  do  all  this  now,  the  work 
will  perish.  The  fault  will  not  be  ours.  Do,  my  dear 
brother,  for  Christ's  sake,  at  once  work  with  us  as  we  thought 
you  would,  as  you  promised  you  would. 

Very  heartily  your  true  friend, 

J.  B.  Kekfoot. 

^^^ki^""      The  following  is  Bishop   Kerfoot's   last  letter  on 

matters.       Mexican  matters.    He  writes  sorrowfully,  hoping  that 

Bishop  Eiley  will  yet  do  what  he  had  promised.     The 

handwriting  is  tremulous,  and  betrays  the  feeble  health 

of  the  writer : 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  the  Bishops  of  Delaware  and  of 
Pennsylvania. 

No.  11  Clifl'  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  29,  1880. 

My  Dear  Bishops  Lee  and  Stevens, — Yom*  joint  note  of  15th 
inst.  came  to  me  on  the  27th  inst. 

My  health  continues  quite  insufficient  to  permit  my  taking 
any  part  in  any  of  my  previous  work.  Duty  to  my  Diocese 
and  to  the  Mexican  Commission  compels  me  to  leave  un- 
changed the  decision  I  made  known  to  you  all  some  months 
ago. 

I  deem  the  action  of  the  House  of  Bishops  wise  and 
canonical  every  way.  Bishop  Whittingham's  decease  and 
my  necessary  withdrawal  left  two  vacancies  in  our  Com- 
mission which  our  House  has  filled ;  Bishops  Williams  and 
Doane  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  fill  the  duty  well  and  fully. 
Please  say  this  for  me.  They  have  the  full  authority  from 
our  House,  and  I  trust  that  God  will  fill  out  all  our  need  and 
crown  our  work  with  His  guidance  and  blessing.  I  send  my 
brotherly  concurrence  and  full  benediction  to  Bishop  Riley, 
and  the  work  he  and  we  were  pledged  to  promote,  and  my 
anxious  hope  and  prayer  is  that  he  will  now  prosecute  the 
plans  agreed  upon  in  July  [?June],  1879.  May  God  bless 
him  and  you  all !     I  am  your  loving  brother, 

J.  B.  Kerfoot, 
Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 
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CHAPTER  XXIY. 

1879-1881. 

LAST    YEAES. — DEATHS     OF     BISHOP    WHITTINGHAM    AND 

OF  EEV,  A.  A.  KERFOOT. — DEATH  OF  BISHOP 

KEBFOOT. — CONCLUSION. — LETTERS 

FROM  FRIENDS. 

After  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Riley,  not  many 
months  of  full  work  remained  for  Bishop  Kerfoot. 
In  the  summer  he  went,  as  usual,  to  his  home  in 
Meyersdale,  a  beautiful  village  in  the  mountains  in 
Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania.  There  he  rested  with 
his  kind  hostesses,  the  Misses  Meyers,  doing  occasional 
duty  and  much  reading  and  correspondence. 

One  evening  in  October,  1879,  as  he  was  sitting  in 
the  parlor,  a  telegram  was  handed  to  him.  It  an- 
nounced the  death  that  morning  of  his  old  friend  and-JJf"?^"/-?"'^' 

'^^  Whittingham. 

father.  Bishop  Whittingham.  Though  not  unexpected, 
it  was  yet  startling.  He  threw  it  on  the  table,  and 
for  some  minutes  could  not  speak  a  single  word, 
seeming  dazed  and  abstracted.  The  family  picked  it 
up  and  read  it,  and,  entering  into  his  feelings,  did  not 
disturb  him.  His  own  diary  will  briefly  tell  the 
history  of  the  next  days : 

Diary. 

Friday,  October  17. — Eeceived  telegram  of  death  of  my 
dear  Mead  and  brother  and  father,  Bishop  Whittingham,  at 
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Orange,  New  Jersey,  this  morning,  at  6  o'clock. — Saturday, 
18.  Preparing  to  go  to  Orange.  At  4.30  p.  m.  left  Meyers- 
dale  for  Pittsburgh  ;  telegraphed  Mr.  William  Metcalf  of  my 
coming  to  Pittsburgh.  His  carriage  met  me  at  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Depot  8.15.— October  19,  nineteenth  Sunday  after 
Trinity.  St.  Paul's,  Pittsburgh ;  read  half  the  service  and 
extempore  sermon  on  St.  Luke ;  left  Pittsburgh  at  8  o'clock 
p.  m.  for  New  York.— October  20.  At  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
10  a.  m. ;  guest  at  my  cousin's,  Mrs.  Cortlandt  Van  Rens- 
selaer. By  2  o'clock  with  Bishop  Whittingham's  family  for 
three  hours. — Tuesday,  October  21.  At  Orange  by  10  o'clock. 
Bishop  Whittingham's  body  robed,  and  in  his  coffin ;  dear, 
grand  face  and  head.  At  11.30  I  had  prayers  with  Mrs. 
Whittingham  and  the  family  and  those  in  the  house.  By  12 
o'clock  Bishop  Lyman  and  myself  and  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  Maryland  had  led  the  funeral  to  St.  Mark's  Church. 
Bishop  Lyman  read  all  the  service  through  the  Lesson  in  the 
church.  Then  in  the  cemetery  I  read  all  the  rest  of  the 
service  at  the  grave  of  our  Church's  greatest  bishop.'  Four- 
teen bishops  and  one  hundred  clergy  present.  Then  a  meet- 
ing iu  the  chapel.  [Here  Bishop  Kerfoot  attempted  to  speak 
of  Bishop  Whittingham,  but  he  could  not  restrain  his  tears 
or  command  his  voice,  and  had  to  resume  his  seat.  The 
emotion  which  overpowered  him  was  more  impressive  than 
any  speech.  In  a  short  time  he  continued,  saying  a  few 
touching  words  of  deepest  feeling,  quite  unlike  anything 
usually  said  in  such  obituary  eulogies.]  I  went  back  to  the 
house  and  lunched,  and  spent  two  hours  with  the  family ; 
then  back  to  Newark.  Other  days  spent  in  New  York  and 
at  Woody  Crest.— Thursday,  October  23.  At  Orange  and  at 
Mrs.  Whittingham's  till  4.30.  Took  Mary  and  Maggie  out  to 
the  cemetery  with  flowers  for  their  father's  grave.  Left 
Newark  at  9  o'clock  for  Pittsburgh. 


•[Dr.  Brand,  Vol.  II.,  p.  365, 
seems  to  say  that  Bishop  Piukney 
committed  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham's body  to  the  ground.  This 
is  a  mistake.     This  part  of  the 


service  was  read,  as  every  one 
felt  it  ought  to  be,  by  Bishop 
Kerfoot,  as  he  records  in  his 
diary,  and  as  the  present  writer 
saw  and  heard  at  the  time.] 
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In  the  months  that  followed,  Bishop  Kerfoot  was 
often  weary  with  his  work,  and  would  sometimes  say, 
referring  to  Bishop  Whittingham's  death,  "I,  too, 
have  received  my  warning."  But  his  Diocesan  duties 
were  still  attended  to  much  as  usual :  there  are  daily 
records  of  visitations,  sermons  prepared,  interviews, 
business  of  all  kinds.  His  mind  constantly  recurred 
to  the  bereaved  family  of  Bishop  Whittingham,  with 
whom  he  sympathized  as  suffering  a  common  sorrow 
with  them.  The  following  letters,  some  of  them 
among  the  last  that  he  wrote  in  health,  belong  to 
these  months : 


The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Miss  Whittingham. 

Pittsburgh,  December  2,  1879. 

Mrj  Dear  -¥.,— My  thoughts  run  to  Baltimore,  to  St.  Paul's 
Church,'  and  still  more  to  you  all  in  your  home-circle  to-day. 
I  am  tight-locked  under  my  doctor's  key.  A  severe  cold  .  .  . 
taken  four  weeks  ago  .  .  .  has  become  acute  bronchitis,  and 
my  physician  forbids  all  work  and  journeying.   .  .  . 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  your  dear  father's  birth,  and  I 
have  just  re-read  my  memorandum  of  his  strong,  humble 
words  to  me,  spoken  January  18  [1879],  about  his  review  of  his 
life  and  each  year  of  it,  on  this  day,  one  year  ago,  December  2, 
1878.^    Those  words  are  as  full  of  liis  deep  personal  spiritu- 


'  [The  allusion  is  to  the  service 
in  memory  of  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham, Bishop  Atkinson  preaching 
the  sermon.] 

2  [This  was  the  "very  impress- 
ive interview"  of  which  Bishop 
Kerfoot  speaks  in  his  diary, 
quoted  in  the  previous  chapter. 
Bishop  Whittingham's  words  are 
worth  quoting,  not  only  as  uttered 
by  him  on  so  solemn  an  occasion, 


but  because  they  may  also,  in  the 

light  of  the  above  letter,  betaken  „.  ,      rrru-t 
*=  '  Bishop  W hit- 

as  expressing  Bishop   Kerfoot's  tingham's 

own  feelings  and  convictions  to-  words  in  Jan- 

°  nai'y,  1879. 

wards  the  close  of  his  life.    The 

words  are  copied  from  a  rough 

pencil    memorandum    made    by 

Bishop  Kerfoot  immediately  after 

he    left    Bishop  Whittingham's 

chamber : 

"January  17, 1879.  Baltimore. — 
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ality  and  humble  faith,  as  of  his  strong,  massive  theology— 
that  thcolojiy  made  his  own  subjective  experience.— Well, 
now,  for  many  weeks,  as  wc  count  time  here,  he  has  seen  the 
Lord  in  whom  he  trusted  with  such  self-renouncing  faith,  eye 

to  eye,  in  Ills  glory It  would  have  been  my  grateful 

duty  to  join  with  others  in  any  memorial  of  his  worth  and 
power,  but  I  could  not  go.  No  one  there  to-day  more  reveres 
and  loves  his  memory  .  .  .  God  bless  you  all !  Very  lovingly 
yours,  J.  B.  K. 

The  Bishoj)  of  Pitishurgh  to  Miss  Whittingham. 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  9, 1879. 
My  Dear  Child  M.^—Yowv  letter  of  the  3d  was  very  wel- 
come, and  on  the  whole  gave  good  news  of  you  all I 

am  getting  through  my  bronchial  trouble,  which  has  been 


OKerfoot!  I  wish  to  tell  yon  that 
while  I  have  lain  here,  feeble  in 
body,  these  many  days  and  weeks, 
I  have  lived  near  my  God — never 
nearer — never  so  near  in  all  my 
days.  I  have  seen  my  many  short- 
comings and  transgressions;  but 
I  just  bundled  them  all  up  in  one 
bundle  and  nailed  them  to  the 
Cross  of  my  Saviour;  and  He 
cancelled  them  all;  and  so  they 
were  all  naught,  all  naught  to  me, 
by  the  merit  of  His  atonement 
before  my  God." 

"  January  IS,  1879.— I  want  to 
say  to  you  that,  as  I  entered  my 
74th  year  (December  2,  1878),  and 
looked  back  over  my  life — there 
it  was,  one  long  roll,  reaching 
the  length  of  the  room — a  long 
record  unrolled — each  year  of 
them  all  from  the  first  having  its 
record,  all  telling  of  my  short- 
comings, crumpled  and  stained 
with  my  sins.    He,  my  [it  is  not 


certain  whether  the  next  word  is 
one  or  own — most  probably  the 
former]  Saviour,  just  blotted 
out  all  in  His  own  blood,  and 
gathered  up  the  whole  roll  and 
fastened  it  to  His  Cross ;  and  then 
He  took  me  as  I  lay  in  the  dust 
at  His  feet  and  lifted  me  up,  a 
poor  sinner,  but  by  His  grace  a 
member  of  His  body — His  own 
bodj- — in  which  He  died  for  me, 
and  rose  again  for  me,  and  in 
Himself  raised  me,  too,  and  then 
He  presented  Himself  and  me  in 
Himself  before  the  Father  "  [four 
or  five  more  words  are  illegible]. 
Bishop  K.  notes  also  that 
Bishop  W.,  not  being  able,  from 
his  disease,  to  receive  just  then 
the  Holy  Communion  (which  he, 
Bishop  K.,  wished  to  administer), 
used  these  words :  "  You  kitoio,  of 
course,  that  His  presence  is  always 
zvUh  MS."] 
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tight  and  stubborn.    My  doctor  still  shuts  me  indoors 

If  I  can,  I  must  go  to  Philadelphia  ....  next  week,  to  meet  a 
committee  of  the  General  Convention.  Possibly  then,  if  not 
pretty  soon,  I  will  come  to  Baltimore,  for  I  much  long  to  see 
you  all.  I  am  glad  the  memorial  service  was,  on  the  whole, 
so  satisfactory.  Bishop  Lyman  gave  me  some  idea  of  Bishop 
Atkinson's  discussion  of  the  political  questions  of  18G1-18G5. 
....  Mr.  Brand's  sermon  (thank  you  for  it)  I  enjoyed. 
....  Brand  loved  deeply  and  spoke  appreciatingly  .... 
[As  to  the  proposed  Memoir]  I  will  try  to  give  help  in  any 
reminiscences,  especially  in  the  matters  of  the  College,  and 
his  grounds  in  civil  issues,  and  on  Ritualistic  doctrmes  and  cere- 
monies.    But  I  feel  no  aptness  for  such  work You, 

M.,  are  to  be  the   author  and  editor No  one  else 

could  do  this  work  so  well 

To  the  Same. 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  29,  1879. 
My  Dear  M., — I  have  been  sending,  in  a  better  way  even 
than  man's  post  or  telegraph,  Christmas  love  and  New 
Year's  cheer  to  3'^ou  and  all  yours.  Chastened  and  shadowed 
to  you  all  this  Christmas  must  be  ;  and  yet  for  your  loved  one, 
and  so  for  you  all,  this  Christmas  is  oh  !  how  far  better,  far 
better,  than  the  last!  No  pain  now!  All  joy  and  rest! 
Praise  now,  evermore  !  Even  penitence  over  now  forever ! 
Full  acceptance ;  sight  eye  to  eye  ;  Paradise  now ;  no  more 
trial  of  patience,  but  the  fruition  of  all  discipline  and  the 
completion  of  every  hope  !....!  have  laid  out  my  duties 
and  appointments  for  six  months  ahead,  but  my  plan  leaves 
January  and  February  free  from  long  journeys — except 
that  I  mean  to  get  to  see  you  all  in  Baltimore  near  the  close 
of  January 

This  purpose  was  accomplished,  and  he  paid  hi?, Lastvigu lo 
last  visit  to  Baltimore  and  his  loved  friends  there 
January  21, 1880. 
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Jan.  21.— Left  Pittsburgh  8.26  a.  m.,  and  by  7.30  in 
Baltimore;  at  Mrs.  Whittingham's  by  8  o'clock.  Warm 
welcome. 

Jan.  22.— Over  at  Mr.  W.  G.  H.'s  for  an  horn-.  Then  at 
work  with  Miss  Maggie  at  letters,  sermons,  etc.,  of  Bishop 
W.  all  day,  till  evening. 

Friday,  Jan.  23.— All  the  morning  reading   papers  and 

sermons  for  the  press Afternoon,  the  same 

Busy,  pleasant  day. 

Jan.  24. — Morning  at  sermons  of  Bishop  W.  for  press 

Left  Baltimore  at  noon  ;  home  by  11.45  p.  m. ;  all  well. 

On  March  5,  1880,  he  writes  again  to  Miss  Whit- 
tingham : 

I  wish  very  much  to  hear  from  and  of  you  all,  and  so  I 
must  write.  And  I  know  you  will  welcome  a  letter  from  me. 
I  have  no  news  to  send,  but  what  you  know  untold,  of 
work,  work — some  that  can  be  "  reported,"  far  more  that  fills 
a  bishop's  hours  and  thoughts,  often  anxious  ones,  but  which 
admits  of  no  telling.  I  am  now  well  into  my  visitations. 
[Then  follow  many  questions  about  members  of  the  family, 
and  then  he  asks  :]  What  about  the  sermons  ?  Will  they 
come  out  at  Easter,  as  you  thought  ?  And  about  the  Memoir  7 
....  I  am  not  forgetting  the  story  about  the  College  :  when 
will  that  be  needed  ?  I  should  so  much  enjoy  having  a  few 
hours  among  you,  to  see  you  all  and  talk  over  all  your  con- 
cerns  

Bweet  memories,  qjj^  Jjq^  ^q^j.  g^^^  aweet  the  memories  about  my  dear  bishop 
and  friend  that  come  up  among  College  memories !  It  is  a 
strange  thought,  yet,  that  there  are  to  be  here  and  7iow  no 
more  such  meetings  and  bright,  sacred  hours  and  talks. 
And  "General  Convention"  in  October  next  seems  tome 
unattractive,  since  he  is  not  to  be  among  us  and  at  our  head. 
Best  love  to  all,  ray  dear  child.    From  your  loving, 

J.  B.  K. 
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The  letter  which  follows  is  the  last  that  Bishop 
Kerfoot  wrote  in  health.  On  the  evening  of  this  day, 
May  17th,  his  throat  became  almost  entirely  paralyzed, 
and  his  year's  struggle  with  disease  began. 

The  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh  to  Miss  WTiittingham, 

Pittsburgh,  Whitsun  Monday,  1880. 
My  Dear  M., — Mrs.  Kerfoot  takes  me  to  account  for 
omitting  to  write  for  her  her  thanks  for  the  photograph  you 
sent  of  your  dear  father.  It  came  just  as  she  was  bus}'^  pre- 
paring for  her  visit  to  New  York,  and  I  asked  her  to  let  me 
send  her  love  and  thanks.  She  went  to  New  York  for  her 
three  weeks'  visit,  and  I  went  ofi'  on  my  duties  and  kept 
going  incessantly ;  peccatum  meum  !  She  will  not  rest  till 
your  scolding  comes  to  me. 

Mrs.  K.  went  and  came  back  on  Thursday  last,  quite  well, 
but  on  Wednesday  a  scarlet-fever  gust  struck  our  home ;  Scarklfever. 
sickened  us  all,  K.  very  severely ;  so  that  when  I  met  Mrs. 
K.  on  Thursday  evening  at  our  depot,  I  had  to  tell  her  of  the 
hospital  she  was  coming  to.    All  has  gone  well.    K.,  dear 

child,  is  recovering  from  a  very  painful  attack I  had 

a  day  of  sickness,  but  nothing  of  account.  Of  course  I  had  to 
give  up  a  journey  of  ten  days,  that  Avould  have  taken  me  300 
miles  away  into  the  oil-regions.  Duty  to  home  was  clear ; 
and  right  thankful  I  was  to  be  caught  so  peremptorily  before 
I  got  oil'  from  my  home.  But  I  am  quite  hopeful  that  all  will 
be  bright  soon.  How  are  you  all?  When  you  write  that 
scolding,  tell  us  all  about  yourself  and  yourselves — all.  .  .  . 

With  love  to  vou  all,  very  lovingly  yours, 

J.  B.  K. 

The  "scarlet-fever  gust"  of  which  the  above  letter 
speaks  proved  to  be  very  serious.  All  the  family  were 
attacked  by  it  (except  Mrs.  Kerfoot),  and  Mr.  Abel 
Kerfoot  never  rallied.  The  Bishop's  own  brief  diary 
will  best  record  what  happened  during  these  sad  days : 
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Fkom  Bishop  Kerfoot's  Diary. 

March  1,  1880.— [His  birthday.]  Down  town  to  Dr.  L.'s 
about  my  deafness.  .  .  .  Letter  to  Dr.  Diller  [see  ante,  p. 
12].  Sixty-four  years  old  to-day !  Forty-three  years  a 
deacon,  forty  years  a  priest ;  read  over  the  Ordination  Offices 
and  reviewed  my  ministry.  God  forgive  and  help!  1816, 
1837,  1840,  1880.  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  May  12. — Household  sick.  I  woke  up  sick, 
and  by  noon  all  with  sore  throat ;  but  I  went  on  during  the 
day  to  get  ready  for  starting  on  Saturday  for  Bradford. 

Two  days  later,  the  doctor  being  no  longer  doubtful 
what  it  was,  he  turns  back  to  this  page  and  writes  in 
pencil:  Scarlet  fever. 

Diary  Continued. 

Thursday,  May  13. — The  doctor  said  I  must  not  leave 
home.  Telegraphed  to  Bradford.  At  11  o'clock  I  met  my 
wife  safe  and  well  from  New  York.  Glad  to  have  the  mother 
back  in  a  sick  house.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  May  16,  1880. — I  was  kept  indoors  by  sickness  of 

the  family My  own  throat  not  yet  well My 

thoughts  out  after  those  places  I  was  to  have  visited.  I 
read  up  two  or  three  of  Liddon's  University  Sermons  and 
parts  of  Forbes  on  Nicene  Creed. 

Monday,  May  17. — A  paralysis  of  my  voice  came.    My 

lips  would  not  articulate It  was  the  poison  of  the 

scarlet  feVer 

Thursday,  May  20. — .  .  .  .  Hard  to  get  attendants  from 

fear  of  the  sickness Sad,  anxious  week.    Dr.  Fleming 

very  careful. 

Saturday,  May  22. — My  voice  a  little  better  ;  the  rest  doing 
well,  save  Abel;  ....  but  I  must  bring  myself  to  doing 
nothing  for  and  in  Convention,  and  to  withdraw  all  promise  of 
work  for  the  summer. 

Tuesday,  May  25. — .  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Norman  here  with  us 
from  Sunday  noon  :  a  great  help  and  support. 
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The  next  entries  note  the  gradual  sinking,  from  day  ninessand 

="  1  .  "^  death  of  Abel. 

to  day,  of  his  son  Abel,  with  many  tender  notices  of 
his  goodness  and  affection. 

Dear  Abel  very  weak ;  .  .  .  .  not  in  pain  ;  .  .  .  .  prayer 
Ms  constant  enjoyment. 

May  27. — Dear  son's  illness  goes  on Sweet  recol- 
lections of  early  lessons — Collect  for  second  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  the  first  he  ever  learned  by  heart,  and  of  his  mother's 
early  lessons.    She  heard  the  sweet  memories. ..... 

June  1. — Our  dear  son  very  weak,  but  yet  living 

On  Sunday,  June  6th,  the  end  came,  and  Bishop 
Kerfoot  made  the  only  full  entry  for  many  days : 

Ahel  Anderson  Kerfoot.,  my  dear  son,  died  in  peace  and 
perfect  quietness  at  10  minutes  after  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  his 
own  room  and  bed ;  his  dear,  brave,  loving  mother  and  his 
two  sisters  and  myself  watching  around  the  dear,  saintly 
man.  He  had  lain  unconscious  for  thirty-six  hours  ;  his  free- 
dom from  pain  was  entire.  For  this  and  all  His  mercies, 
God's  loving  name  be  praised! 

The  diary  speaks  of  the  great  kindness  of  friends : 
"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Norman,  his  physician  of  body  and 
soul  for  these  twenty-five  days,  offered  the  commenda- 
tory prayer."  He  mentions  the  aid  of  Messrs.  W.  M., 
R.  M.,  J.  B.  J.  and  J.  H.  S.,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  meet  all  expenses,  and  to  purchase  a  suitable  lot 
in  Homewood  Cemetery,  "  where  we  may  put  our 
son's  body  to  rest,  and  where  we  propose  bringing  the 
remains  of  our  four  children  from  Maryland." — "  June 
7.  Day  calm  and  bright.  Dear  friends  abundant  in 
their  sympathy  and  love.  Sorrowing,  yet  full  of  joy 
for  the  blessing  sent  by  God  to  crown  His  and  our 
dear  child's  life  and  death." 
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AbeVs  character  The  Rev.  Abel  AnderBon  Kerfoot,  Bishop  Kerfoot's 
first-born  child  and  only  surviving  son,  was  a  singu- 
larly fine  and  attractive  character.  He  thoroughly 
fulfilled  the  bright  promise  of  his  early  years,  and, 
while  his  health  permitted,  he  was  indefatigable  in 
the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  His  home-letters 
and  diary  in  England  in  1867,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-four  years  old,  give  a  pleasant  impression  of 
him.  He  was  ordained  priest,  and  for  some  years  did 
full  work,  but  about  the  year  1873  his  health  entirely 
broke  down,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he 
was  an  invalid,  requiring  constant  attention.  Not- 
withstanding his  poor  health,  he  was  all  his  life  a 
hard  student.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  Anglican 
divines  ;  his  mind  was  scholarly  and  accurate.  Being 
his  only  surviving  son,  his  father  was  most  tenderly 
devoted  to  him,  and  his  patient  endurance  of  long  ill- 
health,  and  his  unfaihng  cheerfulness,  naturally 
endeared  him  all  the  more  to  his  parents  and  family. 
Numerous  passages  in  Bishop  Kerfoot's  letters  and 
diaries  recall  the  affection  of  the  bereaved  Archbishop 
Tait  for  his  promising  son,  which  has  been  so  beauti- 
fully portrayed  in  the  well-known  memorial  volume, 
Catherine  and  Craufurd  Tait.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Norman,  who  read  theology  with  Mr.  Abel  Kerfoot, 
and  was  much  impressed  with  his  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  information, 
has  written  an  interesting  sketch  which  brings  out  the 
goodness  and  loveliness  of  his  character.  Want  of 
space  forbids  its  reproduction  in  these  pages,  but 
room  must  be  made  for  one  short  passage.  In  the 
last  month  of  his  life,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
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kneel  down.  Dr.  Norman  was  assisting  him  to  bed 
one  night,  when  he  said  abruptly,  "  Let  us  pray." 
Resting  his  head  on  Dr.  ISTorman's  shoulder,  he 
uttered  these  simple  words :  "  O  Heavenly  Father  ! 
keep  us  safely  through  this  night  from  every  peril 
and  evil.  Help  us  to  conform  our  imperfect  will  in 
all  things  to  Thy  perfect  will,  and  then  whatever 
may  come  to  pass  will  be  right — must  always  be 
right.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 
He  whose  spontaneous  impulse  prompted  him  to  put 
his  thoughts  in  such  words  as  those  must  long  have 
lived  near  his  Master,  and  learned  well  to  take  up 
and  carry  the  cross  which  his  Heavenly  Father  had 
laid  upon  him. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Whittingham  and  the  loss  of 
his  son  were  severe  blows  to  Bishop  Kerfoot.  He 
was  not  equal  to  the  daily  care  and  toil  that  pressed 
upon  him.  To  this  must  be  added  his  keen  disap- 
pointment and  bitter  grief  at  the  failure  of  Bishop 
Riley  to  keep  his  promises  to  the  Commission,  and 
make  the  reform  movement  in  Mexico  fulfil  the 
expectation  of  the  Church. 

His  days  of  hard  work  were  nearly  over.  The  closing  days  of 
story  of  the  last  year — a  year  of  continuous  feeble- ;i^'. 
ness — and  of  the  closing  days  will  be  best  told  in  the 
words  of  his  daughter,  who,  with  her  mother  and 
sister,  watched  his  slowly  ebbing  life,  and  did  all  that 
love  could  suggest  to  alleviate  his  suffering  and  cheer 
his  weariness : 

"As  soon  as  all  the  convalescents  could  be  moved  (in 
June,  1880),  the  family  went  to  their  usual  pleasant 
summer  quarters   at  Meyersdale,   and   in   tbe   pure 
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mountain  air  the  bishop  improved  so  much  that  all 
around  him  began  to  look  forward  to  his  entire 
recovery.  But  in  September  a  decided  attack  of 
paralysis  came  on,  and,  though  everytliing  that 
medical  science  could  devise  was  done  for  him,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  his  strength  was  steadily 
failing.  He  was  taken  to  the  seashore  for  warm 
baths,  and  to  New  York  for  further  advice,  and  in 
December  returned  to  his  home  in  Pittsburgh. 
Through  the  long,  cold  winter  he  grew  gradually 
weaker,  though  at  times  he  would  revive  wonderfully, 
and  those  around  him  could  scarcely  give  up  hope. 
He  was  very  gentle  and  patient  all  the  time,  and, 
though  ardently  desiring  restoration  to  health  and 
power  to  do  his  work,  he  was  perfectly  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God.  If  an  exclamation  of  weariness  or 
impatience  would  escape  him,  he  would  check  it  at 
once,  and  say,  '  Never  mind  :  it  is  all  right,  it  is  all 
right'  The  long  days  were  very  trying  to  his  active 
disposition,  as  he  could  read  or  employ  himself  in  any 
way  for  only  a  little  while  at  a  time.  He  was  much 
cheered  by  the  visits  and  devoted  attention  of  his  dear 
son  and  presbyter.  Dr.  Norman.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  too 
(the  rector  of  Trinity  Church),  his  right  hand  in  the 
Diocese  and  his  loving  and  well-loved  friend,  brought 
him  constant  information  of  Diocesan  afi'airs,  and 
cheered  him  by  his  tender  ministrations.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  bishop's  face  brighten  when  he 
would  hear  that  Mr.  Wm.  Metcalf  or  Dr.  Hitchcock 
was  in  the  parlor.  And  others  of  his  loving  clergy 
and  laity  were  coming  and  going,  and  every  tender 
attention  was  lavished  on  their  bishop  by  those  who 
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loved  him  and  knew  that  his  place  would  soon  know 
him  no  more.  Little  children  brought  him  flowers, 
and  would  come  in  to  get  a  kiss  from  their  bishop. 
Many  poor  people  came  to  ask  about  him,  and  the 
tenderest  sympathy  came  from  all  sides.  His  brother 
and  other  members  of  his  family  came  to  visit  him 
yet  once  more.  So  his  declining  days  were  soothed 
by  every  tender  ministration  that  love  and  reverence 
could  bring  to  him. 

"He  received  the  Holy  Communion  many  times 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  generally  from  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Norman.  He  dwelt  much  on  the  Psalter, 
repeating  the  portion  for  the  day  over  and  over  again, 
and  spent  much  time  in  prayer  for  his  people.  He 
would  lay  his  Diocesan  Register  open  before  him,  and 
then  pray  for  each  clergyman  and  each  jjarish  and 
mission,  thinking  of  and  mentioning  their  special 
needs,  and  would  say, '  I  cannot  work  for  my  people 
now,  so  1  must  pray  for  them  all  the  more.' 

"  It  was  decided  to  make  the  move  to  Meyersdale  Removes  from 
the  last  week  in  May,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Kerfoot  came  on  myendJie'.'' 
to  be  with  his  brother  during  the  journey.  Just 
before  starting,  one  of  the  family  noticed  the  bishop 
going  quietly  round  his  study,  touching  each  book- 
case with  his  hand  and  saying,  'Good-bye,  good-bye' 
to  each.  Then,  standing  by  his  writing-table  and 
looking  round  on  his  much-loved  books,  he  said, 
*  Perhaps  I  shall  see  you  all  again,  perhaps  I  shall 
come  back  sc,'  with  a  motion  of  his  hands  to  indicate 
a  person  being  carried. 

"  At  Meyersdale  he  seemed  to  revive  somewhat, 
walked  about  a  good  deal,  and  at  times  would  con- 
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verse  with  liis  old  energy  and  merriment.  After  his 
brother  returned  home,  Dr.  Norman  was  with  him  for 
some  time;  and  the  bishop  walked  up  to  the  little 
church  with  him  and  spent  some  time  there  in  prajer. 
It  was  the  last  time  he  entered  the  house  of  God  in 
life.  Fresh  attacks  of  faintness  and  sinking  came  on, 
and  it  was  evident  to  all  around  him  that  the  end 
could  not  be  long  delayed.  His  wonted  energy  never 
entirely  failed  him ;  he  would  be  dressed  every  day 
and  be  helped  down  stairs.  He  would  sit  on  the 
piazza,  too  weak  to  speak  much,  but  interested  in  what 
others  were  talking  of,  and  much  amused  by  watching 
the  little  children  of  the  family  of  Dr.  Meyers  at  their 
play. 

"  As  his  strength  failed  more  and  more,  his  heart 
seemed  to  turn  longingly  to  the  home  awaiting  him. 
One  would  hear  him  say  to  himself,  'That  other 
world,  that  other  world — I  want  to  go  into  that  other 
world ' ;  '  I  want  to  be  at  rest ' ;  '  I  want  to  be  with 
Abel  and  with  Bishop  Whittingham.' 

"  He  received  his  last  Communion  from  Dr.  Nor- 
man's hands  on  the  second  Sunday  after  Trinity,  the 
26th  of  June,  1881,  the  anniversary  in  the  Church's 
year  of  his  son's  death. 

"  On  Wednesday  evening,  the  6th  of  July,  he  came 
down  stairs  for  the  last  time.  Too  weak  to  speak,  he 
lay  in  his  easy-chair  and  watched  the  pretty  frolics  of 
two  baby  sisters  who  had  been  brought  in  to  see  him, 
with  a  lovely,  unearthly  smile  on  his  face  which 
seemed  to  all  who  saw  it  to  be  a  benediction  on  these 
little  lambs  of  his  flock. 

"During  the  next  few  days  his  weakness  increased, 
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and  he  was  often  hardly  conscious ;  then  brightening 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  saying  some  loving  word 
to  those  about  him,  or  breaking  out  into  some  fervent 
ejaculation  of  prayer  or  praise.  On  Thursday  evening, 
July  7th,  he  said,  '  I  want  to  go  to  God ;  I  want  to 
see  God — to  be  near  God ' ;  then  in  clear,  strong, 
fervent  tones,  'O  God!  my  Counsellor  and  Guide, 
my  Protector  and  Friend  !  '  with  a  marked  emphasis 
on  '  Friend.'  On  Friday,  July  8th,  while  sitting  by  his 
window,  he  suddenly  broke  out  into  one  of  his  raptures 
of  praise,  and  after  repeating  several  verses  from 
various  Psalms,  began  the  150th,  saying  it  through 
to  the  end  in  a  clear,  full  voice,  with  eyes  uplifted 
and  radiant  countenance.  But  as  he  finished  the  last 
verse,  'Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord,'  his  face  changed,  his  head  drooped,  his  eyes 
filled,  and  turning  to  his  daughter,  who  was  sitting 
beside  him,  he  said,  'But  I  am  of  small  account  to 
praise  the  Lord.' 

"  Not  many  hours  afterwards,  at  about  seven  o'clock 
Friday  evening,  July  8th,  another  attack  of  paralysis 
came  on,  from  which  he  did  not  revive,  and  uncon- 
sciousness supervened.  Dr.  Norman  telegraphed  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  Saturday  brought  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Metcalf  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Daly  to  their  bishop's  bedside. 
All  through  Saturday  night  and  that  hot,  still  Sunday 
he  lay  in  quiet  unconsciousness,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  suffering.  Constant  prayer  was  made  beside 
his  bed,  and  he  was  watched  (as  he  would  have  chosen 
to  be)  by  his  loving  presbyters  and  laymen,  one  of 
these  last  a  St.  James's  boy. 

"  Towards  evening  he  began  to  sink  more  rapidly. 
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and  a  little  after  seven  o'clock  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
vd!\m.  '  "^  after  Trinity,  July  10,  1881,  while  the  sunset  light 
was  streaming  into  his  room,  and  all  the  bells  in  the 
little  town  were  ringing  for  evening  service,  his 
gentle  breathing  ceased,  and  his  happy  soul  entered 
into  '  that  other  world '  for  which  he  had  been 
•  longing. 

"  Very  early  the  next  morning  he  was  carried  to  the 
special  car  sent  for  him,  and  taken  back  to  the  home 
in  Pittsburgh  he  loved  so  well,  and  where  he  had 
spent  so  many  happy,  busy  years." 
The  funeral  "^^^^  funeral — a  very  simple  and  unostentatious  one, 
for  none  other  would  have  accorded  with  his  wishes — 
took  place  from  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburgh,  on  July 
13th.  At  that  season  of  the  year,  the  heat  of  mid- 
summer, most  of  his  friends  were  scattered  far  and 
wide,  yet  those  that  were  within  reach  gathered  at  his 
grave  in  Homewood  Cemetery  ;  and  some  came  from 
a  considerable  distance.  Nearly  every  one  of  his 
brother  bishops  was  far  away,  some  in  Europe,  others 
at  the  seashore,  others  engaged  in  visitations.  Only 
the  Bishop  of  Illinois  was  able  to  attend,  and  he  came 
at  no  little  inconvenience  from  New  Jersey,  where  he 
was  taking  a  summer  rest.  The  following  account  of 
the  funeral  services  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Church 
papers  of  the  day  : 

Pittsburgh. — Funeral  of  Bishop  Kerfoot. — The  funeral  of 
the  Right  Rev.  John  B.  Kerfoot,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  took  place 
in  Trinity  Church  on  Thursday,  July  13th,  at  11  a.  m.,  and 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  edifice  was  filled  to  overflowing  as 
the  procession  of  clergy  and  mourners  moved  up  the  aisle. 
The  Bishop  of  Illinois  led  the  way,   followed  by  a  large 
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number  of  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  hi  surplices.  Next  came 
the  coffin,  covered  with  purple  cloth,  with  two  palm  branches 
lying  upon  it,  and  borne  by  six  of  the  clergy;  then  the 
mourners.  .  .  . 

After  the  reading  of  the  Lesson  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  K.  W. 
Camp,  the  hymn  "Rock  of  Ages"  was  sung,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  the  rector  of  the  church,  read  the  Lesser 
Litany,  "O  Christ!  hear  us,"  etc.,  with  suitable  Collects. 
The  Bishop  of  Illinois  then  pronounced  the  "  Peace  of  God  " 
to  the  vast  kneeling  and  sorrowing  congregation.  As  the 
procession  left  the  church  the  hymn,  "  Who  are  these  in 
bright  array?"  was  sung. 

The  long  cortege  of  carriages  with  the  clergy  and  mourners 
then  proceeded  to  the  new  and  beautiful  cemetery  of  "Home- 
wood,"  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where,  in  a  choice  spot,  by 
the  side  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Abel  A.  Kerfoot,  upon  whose 
grave  a  very  handsome  and  appropriate  stone  with  recumbent 
cross  has  just  been  placed,  the  body  of  the  deceased  bishop  was 
laid  by  the  loving  hands  of  his  own  clergy.  The  inside  of  the 
grave  was  neatly  covered  with  branches  of  fresh  hemlock,  and 
in  this  soft  and  chaste  receptacle  the  remains  were  reverently 
lowered.  Then  the  solemn  sentences,  "  Man  that  is  born  of 
woman,"  etc.,  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meach,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Illinois,  who  had  purposely  allotted  almost  all  the 
service  to  presbyters  of  the  Diocese,  read  the  words  of  com- 
mittal. The  choir  sang  the  comforting  words,  "I  heard  a 
voice,"  etc.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Alsop  said  the  two  concluding 
prayers,  and  the  Bishop  of  Illinois  pronounced  the  benedic- 
tion. Seldom  has  the  solemn  burial  service  of  the  Church 
been  said  under  circumstances  more  impressive  and  touching. 
The  absence  of  bishops  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
in  attendance  was  owing  in  part  to  sickness,  but  mainly  to 
their  having  left  their  homes  for  summer  recreation  or  travel. 

The  character  of  Kerfoot  as  a  man  and  as  a  bishop  character  of 
comes  out  so  plainly  in  his  life,  and  in  his  own  letters       '^ ' 
and  diaries,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  any 
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elaborate  description.  There  was  no  concealment 
about  him ;  lie  showed  his  hand  plainly ;  he  was  art- 
less and  outspoken.  A  certain  abruptness — perhaps 
one  might  say  peremptoriness — of  expression,  and 
discarding  of  ornament,  which  may  be  noticed  in  his 
writings  and  correspondence,  and  his  excessive  use  of 
italics,  which  was  a  peculiarity  also  of  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham,  were  due  to  his  desire  to  come  at  once  to 
the  point — to  say  what  he  meant,  and  mean  what 
he  said,  and  leave  no  man  in  doubt  about  his  meaning. 
While  prompt  in  deciding  and  energetic  in  action, 
his  estimate  of  himself,  in  his  own  heart,  was  lowly; 
he  was  ready  to  listen  to  others,  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge and  correct  his  own  mistakes.  Honesty, 
reality,  truthfulness,  directness,  sound,  strong  sense, 
combined  with  tenderness  and  great  power  of  sym- 
pathy— these  were  his  characteristics.  He  wasted 
no  time,  and  allowed  himself  few  indulgences.  He 
greatly  enjoyed  travelling  and  fine  scenery  (as  so 
many  hard-working  intellectual  men  do),  and  on 
such  occasions  he  would  throw  aside  care  and 
enter  heart  and  soul  into  the  new  scenes  and  recrea- 
tions of  the  moment.  His  voyages  to  Europe  and 
his  tours  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  were 
true  delights  and  great  benefits  to  him. 

Though  his  correspondence  was  very  large,  and  his 
visitations  frequent,  he  managed  to  read  much,  and 
was  well  informed  in  all  the  leading  events  of  the 
tim.e,  whether  in  the  political  or  ecclesiastical  world. 
He  always  found  or  made  time  for  the  study  of  Holy 
Scripture,  especially  the  Greek  Testament,  and  sucli 
works  as  Bishop  Lightfoot's  Commentaries.   Of  Canon 
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Lid  don's  writings  he  was  particularly  fond.  His 
favorite  manual  of  devotions  was  that  of  the  incom- 
parable Bishop  Andrewes.  Having  used  a  translation 
for  some  years,  he  possessed  himself  in  1849  of  a  copy 
of  Pickering's  beautiful  edition  of  the  Preces  Privatae 
Quotidianae,  Graece  et  Latins^  which  ever  after 
became  his  constant  companion.  More  than  thirty 
years'  use  had.  thoroughly  imbued  him  with  the 
spirit  of  that  book.  Each  page  is  filled  with  notes  of 
special  events,  particular  days  and  occasions,  places, 
and  names  of  friends  living  and  departed.  Many  of 
the  most  touching  traits  of  his  character  and  inner  life 
might  be  made  out  by  one  who  could  understand  and 
appreciate  the  private  notes  and  marks  on  the  margin 
of  his  Bishop  Andrewes. 

Better  than  any  portraiture  by  a  single  hand,  will 
be  the  impressions  which  his  life  and  character  made 
upon  those  who  knew  and  loved  him.  And  these  can 
be  best  given  by  presenting  a  few  of  the  numerous 
warm-hearted  letters  which  were  received  from  many 
different  quarters  by  his  family  after  his  death.  Many 
of  those  which  for  lack  of  space  cannot  be  printed, 
are  as  interesting  and  affectionate  as  these  which  follow. 

But,  before  these  letters  are  given,  it  is  fitting  to 
place  in  the  pages  of  this  memoir  the  Minute  ^re-Mhmtebyihe 
sented  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Hitchcock  (who  knew  and coca.  '" 
loved  him  well)  at  the  meeting  of  the  clergy  imme- 
diately after  the  funeral.  It  expressed  in  choice 
language,  without  any  exaggeration,  not  only  the 
feelings  of  the  bereaved  Diocese,  but  the  real  traits 
of  character  which  made  the  bishop  so  loved  by  his 
people: 
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In  the  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  of  his  walk  and  con- 
versation, in  the  quic]<  and  ready  sympathy  which  he  showed 
toward  the  sorrowful,  the  sullering  and  the  sinful,  and  in  the 
devout  spirit  of  his  public  services  and  private  life,  he  was  a 
pattern  to  his  clergy  and  his  flock.  Not  less  beautiful  than 
his  active  life  was  his  perfect  resignation  to  God's  will  during 
his  long  illness :  no  impatient  or  complaining  word  escaped 
him.  He  was  ready  either  to  take  up  his  work  again,  or  "  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ,"  as  his  Lord  should  decide. 

Of  him  we  may  use  the  Apostle's  words,  "  Whose  faith 
follow,  considering  the  end  of  his  conversation." 

We  further  desire  to  express  our  affectionate  remembrance 
of  his  faithfulness  as  a  bishop.  He  ever  held  and  used  his 
office  as  that  of  a  shepherd  to  his  flock,  showing  a  personal 
interest  in  each  one  of  them,  and  fulfilling  toward  them,  as  he 
had  opportunity,  a  chief  pastor's  duty.  He  did  not  consider 
that  duty  discharged  by  the  performance  of  the  special  func- 
tions of  the  Episcopate,  but  sought  out  the  scattered  members 
of  Christ's  body,  made  it  his  study  to  know  them  and  minister 
to  their  wants.  By  personal  intercourse  as  well  as  public 
teaching  he  worked  for  the  good  of  souls  and  made  his 
ministry  fruitful.  To  the  youngest  and  to  the  humblest,  as 
well  as  to  the  matured  and  the  honored,  he  was  "  their  servant 
for  Jesus'  sake." 

We  would  also  bear  testimony  to  his  abundant  labors  in 
the  administration  of  his  Diocese.  As  its  bishop  he  was 
foremost  in  all  missionary  work,  and  in  such  works  found  his 
refreshment  and  delight.  To  him  it  was  never  a  burden,  but 
a  joyful  service  to  exercise  his  office  in  the  remotest  village, 
among  the  humblest  of  laborers,  or  in  the  widely  scattered 
homes  of  those  who  are  cut  ofi"  from  the  regular  ministrations 
of  the  Church.  The  Diocese  was  ever  first  in  his  thoughts 
and  his  prayers.  How  to  extend  the  Church,  which  he  held 
to  be  the  divinely  appointed  means  of  salvation,  how  to  dis- 
pense its  blessings  most  freely  to  a  sinful  world,  how  to  make 
it  felt  on  those  who  are  strangers  to  its  privileges — this  was 
Lis  constant  study.    To  his  clergy  he  was  a  loving  father,  a 
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faithful  friend  and  sympathizing  counsellor.  In  labors,  in 
self-sacrifice,  in  prayer,  he  was  unceasing.  His  life  was 
literally  laid  down  in  belialf  of  the  flocl?  over  which  he  was 
set.  His  large  attainments  in  theological  learning,  his  wide 
range  of  classical  and  modern  knowledge,  were  all  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  made  him  a  power  in  the 
councils  of  his  brethren  of  the  Episcopate. 

Letters. 
The  BisJiop  of  Nebraska  to  Miss  Kerf  oat. 

Overlook,  Omaha,  July  11,  1881. 

My  Dear  Miss  Annie. — I  had  just  mailed  a  letter  to  your  ,  ^,    ^ 

Letter  from  the 

dear  father  when  a  telegram  from  Dr.  Hitchcock  brought  me  Bishop  of  Ne- 

the  distressing  tidings  of  his  death.    I  wish  it  were  possible  "^  *' 

for  me  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  and  be  present  at  the  funeral  of 

my  revered  and  honored   father,  but  important  Diocesan 

duties  that  I  cannot  lay  aside  will  prevent  this.    But  you 

may  be  sure  of  my  most  affectionate  sympathy,  and  that  of 

all  my  household.    Ko  man  ever  lived  who  more  completely 

filled  out  my  ideal  of  a  Christian  friend,  father,  brother  and 

bishop,  and  I  shall  feel  his  loss  as  long  as  I  live.    I  need 

not,  I  am  sure,  say  to  you  and  to  your  afflicted  mother  where 

only  your  trust  and  stay  can  be  in  such  an  hour.    You  could 

not  have  been  all  your  life  with  him  without  knowing  more 

than  I  could  tell  you  of  those  divine  consolations  which  only 

are  satisfying  in  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  life.     Please 

assure  your  mother  and  all  the  family  of  my  loving  sympathy 

and  most  fervent  prayers.    I  shall  think  of   you    all    on 

Thursday,  and  pray  for  you  that  you  may  be  sustained  and 

strengthened  in  all  your  trials May  God  bless  you  all 

and  keep  you  ever  in  His  love  and  grace  ! 

Very  truly  your  sincere  friend, 

Egbert  H.  Clarkson. 

Rev.  Dr.  Falk  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot. 

Racine,  Wisconsin,  July  11,  1881. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Kerfoot., — I  just  saw  in  the  morning  papers 
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Zeiter  frojn  the  ^^^  announcement  of  the  death  of  your  dear  husband,  and  I 
Jtev.  vr.  Faik.  ggj^(|  y^^  ^  few  words  to  express  my  heartfelt  sympathy  with 
you  and  your  daughters  in  your  great  bereavement.  But  not 
only  you  will  feel  that  great  loss,  but  his  friends  everywhere 
will  mourn  with  you  tliat  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  men  has 
been  called  away  to  receive  in  a  better  world  the  reward  for 
his  untiring  labors  in  behalf  of  the  spreading  of  God's  King- 
dom on  earth.  I  never  can  forget  the  nine  years  in  which  I 
worked  under  his  guidance  at  dear  old  St.  James's,  and  the 
sincere  admiration  Avhich  I  felt  for  his  untiring  energy,  and 
for  the  influence  which  he  had,  not  only  on  the  minds  and 
characters  of  his  pupils,  but  also  of  those  who  worked  with 
him.  How  often  have  I  wished  that  St.  James's — the  first 
fruit  of  his  labors — had  survived  the  war,  and  that  we  might 
have  worked  there  even  until  now  !  But  God  has  willed  it 
otherwise.     May  He  be  with  you  and  comfort  you  ! 

I  remain  ever,  with  the  warmest  attachment,  faithfully 
yours, 

F.  W.  A.  Falk. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Coit,  D.  D.,  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot. 

iSTarragansett  Pier,  July  18,  1881. 

Letter  from  the  My  Dear  Mrs.  Kerfoot, — Our  thoughts  have  been  very  much 
ev.  7.  01 .  ^^jj^j^  y^^^  during  the  past  week.  I  should  have  been  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  Thursday,  had  I  been  well  enough  to  venture  upon 
so  long  a  journey  ;  but  I  was  there  in  spirit.  I  joined  in  the 
well-known  prayers.  I  listened  to  the  Apostle's  words  of 
triumph.  I  heard  the  antiphon,  "Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord — even  so  saith  the  Spirit — for  they  rest  from 
their  labors."  Even  beyond,  one  looks  to  that  peace  upon 
which  he  has  entered,  and  to  that  welcome  of  the  holy  and 
the  loved  ones  already  there.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  his  own 
children.  Bishop  Bowman  and  Bishop  Whittingham — how 
large  a  company  it  is,  and  how  they  rejoice  together  and 
have  no  more  burdens  of  care  and  anguish  for  the  struggling 
Church,  and  the  increase  of  sin  and  unbelief,  and  the  little 
issue  to  the  work  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ! — for  they  look 
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farther  on  than  we,  and  they  begin  to  see  more  clearly  into 
the  mind  of  God. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasant  Sunday  spent  with  the 
dear  bishop  several  years  ago,  and  the  strength  and  encour- 
agement I  felt  after  I  parted  with  him.  He  had  such  strength 
of  faith  and  the  gift  to  clear  up  one's  difficulties  and  help  one 
to  see  on  both  sides  of  a  question.  It  was  such  a  true  and 
manly  attitude  which  he  bore  towards  all  the  miserable  doubts 
and  extravagances  of  the  day.  And  I  have  lost,  as  many 
others  have,  a  most  faithful  friend.  He  was  more  and  nearer, 
of  course,  to  my  brother  Joseph  than  to  me,  for  Joseph  was  a 
sort  of  son,  and  most  truly  devoted  to  him  ;  but  he  was  dear 
enough  to  me,  and  he  has  no  more  sincere  mourner  than 
myself.  And  then  the  loss  of  such  a  bishop  and  example  to 
the  Church  is  hard  to  bear,  for,  humanly  speaking,  we  have 
none  to  supply  his  place.  He  had  the  fatherly  heart  of  a  true 
apostle. 

I  am  selfish  in  dwelling  upon  our  share  of  the  loss,  when 
so  much  deeper  sorrow  falls  upon  you  and  your  daughters. 
But  you  have  borne  up  bravely  under  many  griefs  and  trials, 
and  you  will  be  supported,  as  you  alwa3's  have  been,  by  the 
Hand  of  the  all-merciful  and  loving  Father.  It  is  for  us  all  a 
short  struggle  and  discipline,  and  then  the  veil  is  drawn  at 
last,  and  there  is  the  unspeakable  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

....  I  wish  by-and-by  we  might  have  you  with  us  at 
our  own  home,  and  that  we  might  talk  over  the  past  and  the 
blessed  future  together.  And  I  am  always,  dear  Mrs.  Kerfoot, 
your  faithful  friend, 

Henry  A.  Coit. 

Mrs,  Spaulding  to  Miss  Kerfoot. 

Erie,  Pa.,  July  11,  1881. 

My  Dear  Miss  Kerfoot,— The  paper  has  just  brought  us  the  ;^4%^Xwin?. 
sad,  sad  news  of  your  dear  father's  death,  and  I  must  obey 
the  impulse  of  my  feelings  and  write  at  once,  although  I  fear 
it  may  seem  almost  an  intrusion  in  your  grief.  I  never  loved 
a  bishop  as  I  did  your  precious  father.  When  he  used  to 
visit  us,  his  presence  was  a  constant  benediction.     When  he 
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went  away,  the  house  seemed  lonely  and  deserted.  The  first 
lime  I  came  back  to  visit  Erie,  after  we  had  gone  to  Colorado, 
he  was  making  a  visitation  at  St.  Paul's.  When  I  went  into 
church  and  saw  him,  I  realized  that  we  could  no  more  have 
him  for  our  bishop  as  in  the  past.  Such  a  crowd  of  memories 
came  over  me  that  I  could  not  keep  back  the  tears.  I  re- 
membered with  what  delight  I  used  to  look  forward  to  his 
coming  to  our  house,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  think  it  was  all 
over. 

At  the  General  Convention  in  Boston,  in  1877,  he  was  so 
delightful.  I  used  to  watch  him  from  the  gallery  above,  and 
once  he  came  up  to  see  Mrs.  Scarborough  and  myself  and 
called  us  "  his  children."  In  New  York  last  j'ear  I  missed 
him  so  sadl}'  that  I  was  tempted  several  times  to  write  and 
tell  him  so.  What  a  loss  he  will  be  to  the  Church  !  But 
now  I  can  only  think  of  your  personal  loss,  with  a  bitter 
longing  that  we  might  live  the  past  over  again.    And  yet  I 

hope  that 

The  joys  we  lose  are  but  forecast, 

And  we  shall  find  them  all  once  more ; 
We  look  behind  us  for  the  past, 
But  lo !  'tis  all  before! 

Please  give  my  love  and  most  sincere  sympathy  to  your 
mother  and  sister,  in  which  the  bishop,  I  know,  most  heartily 
joins,  although  he  is  not  here  to  write  himself.  ....  He 
will  be  most  deeply  grieved,  for  he  has  been  very  much 
attached  to  our  dear  Bishop  Kerfoot  for  so  many  years,  and 
has  had  so  much  sympathy  and  help  from  him  since  he  has 
been  a  missionary  bishop.  It  has  been  so  long  since  we 
have  seen  each  other  that  I  fear  you  consider  me  almost  a 
stranger,  but  this  sad  news  this  morning  seems  to  bring  me 
very  near  to  you  all,  and  I  do  hope  you  feel  the  same  to  me. 
Lovingly  and  sincerely  yours, 

Lavinia  D.  S.  Spaulding. 

The  Bishop  of  Colorado  to  Mrs  Kerfoot. 

Erie,  Pa.,  July  23,  1881. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Kerfoot, — It  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
regret  that  I  could  not  be  with  you  last  Thursday.     But  I 
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only  heard  of  the  bishop's  death  on  my  way  to  Camden,  Letter  from  the 
Maine,  when  it  was  too  late  to  return  in  season.    And  1  ora(S! 
have  only  now  just  got  back  to  Erie. 

Of  course  we  could  not  but  fear  the  bishop  would  soon  be 
taken,  from  what  we  had  heard  of  his  state  of  health.  But 
I  was  none  the  less  terribly  shocked  to  hear  the  sad  news. 
He  was  more  to  me  than  any  other  bishop  I  ever  had,  though 
I  had  lived  in  several  Dioceses.  I  loved  him  as  a  father. 
Never  can  I  forget  the  help  he  gave  me  in  my  work  as  a 
parish  minister — the  stimulus  to  pastoral  fidelity  and  sacred 
studies.  And  his  example  has  not  been  less  helpful  to  me  as 
a  bishop.  From  him  I  learned  how  a  bishop  may  be  the 
pastor  not  only  of  pastors,  but  of  all  the  people,  visiting 
everywhere  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  seeking  to  save  the 
lost.  I  can  well  understand  what  he  was  as  husband  and 
father  in  his  own  home.  May  God  bless  the  bereaved 
Diocese,  and  especially  may  He  give  to  you  and  your  dear 
family  all  His  richest  consolations  !  I  return  to  Denver  in  a 
few  days,  but  could  not  go  without  first  expressing  the 
regard  and  afi'ection  I  had  for  Bishop  Kerfoot,  and  my  deep 
sympathy  with  you  and  yours. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Spaulding. 

The  Bishop  of  Minnesota  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot, 

Faribault,  July  23,  1881. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Kerfoot.,— 1  returned  this  morning  from  the  Letter  from  the 
Indian  Country,  and  have  received  the  sad  news  of  the  death  nesota. 
of  your  noble  husband.  My  heart  goes  out  to  you  in  the 
deepest  sympathy.  Few  rhen  have  ever  been  permitted  to 
do  so  great  a  work  as  he  did  for  his  Master,  and  none  of  our 
bishops  have  been  more  honored  and  beloved  by  the  whole 
Church.  His  influence  will  never  cease  to  be  felt.  On  his 
shoulders  fell  the  mantle  of  good  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and 
St.  James's  became  the  mother  of  St.  Paul's,  Concord, 
Faribault,  and  other  schools  scattered  over  the  land. 

As  a  bishop  he  was  a  father,  and  his  fatherhood  made  him 
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beloved  by  all  of  his  Diocese.  Few  men  were  so  honored  by 
his  brethren  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  for  his  words  were 
always  wise,  and  commanded  the  respect  and  attention  of 
his  brothers. 

I  feel  that  I  have  been  bereaved  in  the  loss  of  so  wise  and 
good  a  friend.  I  always  consulted  with  him  gladly,  and 
found  great  comfort  in  his  wise  words.  I  knew  he  was  not 
strong,  but  had  no  idea  that  he  was  in  a  dangerous  condition. 
Our  loss  is  his  gain,  for  he  has  been  called  from  care,  pain 
and  sorrow  to  the  rest  of  the  people  of  God.  You  will  have 
the  loving  sympathy  of  all  who  knew  your  brave  husband. 
But  our  words  are  poor  and  weak.  God  only  can  comfort  you. 
Assuring  you  of  my  love,  your  friend  and  brother, 

H.  B.  Whipple. 

The  Bisliop  of  St.  David^s  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot. 

Abergwili  Palace,  Carmarthen,  Aug.  17,  1881. 
Letter  from  the  ^V  Dear  Madam, — I  have  little  doubt  that  I  am  doing 
Ba^s*^ ^^'  I'ig^itly  in  addressing  to  you  my  acknowledgment  of  the  brief 
and  sad  memorial  which  I  have  just  received  from  Pittsburgh 
— or  rather,  as  the  postmark  tells  me,  from  Meyersdale.  It 
is  with  the  most  sincere  concern  and  sorrow  that  I  have  heard 
of  the  removal  from  this  world  of  my  dear  friend  and  brother, 
the  good  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh.  Seven  years  ago — indeed,  the 
seventh  anniversary  will  occur  this  day  week— he  assisted  in 
the  solemn  act  by  which  I  was  set  apart  for  the  office  which  I 
now  hold,  and  I  rejoiced,  and  still  rejoice,  that  my  authority 
to  minister  as  a  bishop  was  derived  in  part  through  the 
American  succession  and  through  him.  Four  years  later  I 
saw  much  of  him  at  the  time  of  the  Lambeth  Conference. 
We  stayed  in  the  same  house  for  some  days  at  that  time — at 
Selsdon  Park,  the  Bishop  of  llochester's  house— and  after- 
wards he  was  so  kind  as  to  pay  us  a  short  visit  at  Abergwili, 
where  he  charmed  a  large  gathering  of  our  leading  clergy  by 
his  sound  sense,  warmth  of  feeling  and  unaft'ected  simplicity. 
I  assure  you  that  in  him  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  a  true  friend — 
one  whom  I  fondly  hoped  I  might  meet  some  day  on  this  side 
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of  the  dark  rivei".  May  we  meet  at  last  in  the  house  of  many 
mansions  !  I  grieved  to  see  that  he  and  those  who  were  near 
and  dear  to  him  had  sufiered  another  heavy  blow  only  a  year 
before  he  was  taken  away.  The  Lord  is  very  merciful,  and 
even  what  looks  to  us  like  chastisement  is  sent  to  us  in  love. 
And  when  those  who  are  nearest  to  our  hearts  are  taken 
away  from  us,  it  is  to  give  us  a  deeper  interest  in  that  better 
world  which,  in  the  days  of  our  happiness,  we  too  often  forget. 
I  am  myself  writing  in  much  anxiet}' .  .  .  . 

Do  not  think  of  taking  any  notice  of  this  letter.  Although, 
as  a  stranger,  I  have  somewhat  shrunk  from  intruding  upon 
your  grief,  I  could  not  withhold  the  expression  of  the  deep 
and  true  respect  which  I  feel  for  the  bishop's  memory. 
Believe  me  to  be  your  faithful  servant  in  the  Lord, 

W.  Basil,  St.  David's. 

Canon  Liddon  to  Miss  Kerfoot. 

3  Amen  Court,  August  30,  188L 

Bear  Miss  Kerfoot^ — I  am  very  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  Letter  from 
.    ,.  .  .,,  ,  ,.  Vanon  Liddon. 

associatmg  me  m  some  sense  with  your  sorrow  by  sending  me 

a  notice  of  the  death  of  your  revered  father,  the  Bishop  of 

Pittsburgh.    As  you  know,  I  had  the  happiness  of  meeting 

him  at  Bonn,  and  again  when  he  was  last  in  England.    And 

no  one  could  meet  him  without  being  impressed  by  the  sincere 

piety  and  elevation  of  his  life. 

God  will,  I  trust,  comfort  you  in  the  waj'  He  sees  best,  and 

in  His  own  time.    My  sister  desires  me  to  assure  you  of  her 

warm  sympathy,  and  pray  believe  me,  my  dear  Miss  Kerfoot, 

yours  most  truly, 

H.  P.  Liddon.' 


'  [The  following  interesting  and 
valuable  letter  of  Canon  Liddon 
ought  to  have  been  inserted  in  its 
place  in  Chapter  XXI : 

Canon  Liddo7i   to  the  Bishop  of 
Pittsburgh. 
3  Amen  Court, 

August  13,  1877. 
My  Lear  Lord, — In  answer  to 


your  letter  of  the  19th  of  July,  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  sending  me 
your  "Annual  Address,"  and  to 
express  my  regret  that  I  cannot 
otherwise  help  you  as  you  desire. 
So  far  as  I  know,  nothing  of 
value  has  been  published  on  this 
subject  in  England  since  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Keble's  two 
tracts  on   the  indissolubility  of 
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To  the  above  letters,  all  written  within  a  few  weeks 
after  Bishop  Kerfoot's  deatli,  the  following  reminis- 
cences may  appropriately  be  added.  The  first  letter 
refers  to  Bishop  Kerfoot  as  rector  of  St.  James's,  and 
is  from  one  of  his  old  pupils,  Mr.  John  Gadsden,  of 
Charleston,  so  well  known  in  South  Carolina  as  a 
Buccessful  teacher  and  trainer  of  youth.  The  second 
is  from  a  lady  who  was  one  of  the  bishop's  dear 
friends  and  helpers,  whose  acquaintance  with  him 
dates  from  the  time  of  his  consecration  to  the  Episco- 
pate. 


marriage,  some  years  ago.  I  will 
write  to  Parker  and  desire  hira 
to  scud  these  tracts  to  your 
lordship  on  my  account.  A  work 
of  much  depth  and  insight,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  Ger- 
many, is  Pabst's  Adam  und 
ChrisUts ;  but  I  cannot  here  lay 
my  hands  upon  it. 

As  to  our  civil  law,  since  the 
passing  of  the  unhappy  Divorce 
Act,  it  has  been  in  clear  contra- 
diction to  the  law  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  while  the  Church 
and  State  remain  united,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Church  to  re- 
assert the  Revealed  Law  as  a 
condition  of  communion ;  to  do 
60  is,  in  Erastian  language,  "  dis- 
loyal." Many  of  the  clergy  refuse 
to  communicate  divorced  persons 
who  have  "married"  again; 
others  are  indill'ercnt.  Of  course 
this  cannot  go  on  forever,  but  we 
pay  dearly  iu  this  respect  for  the 
blessings  of  State-recognition. 

May  I  venture  respectfully  to 
express  my  earnest  hope  that 
your  lordship,  and  your  brethren 
of  the  American  Episcopate,  will. 


at  any  cost  of  popularity  or  of 
numbers,  insist  on  the  primitive 
law  that  marriage  within  for- 
bidden degrees,  or  of  a  divorced 
person,  involves  forfeiture  of 
Church  communion  V  You  might 
lose  some  adherents  at  first;  but 
you  would  gain  respect,  and— as 
I  believe— adherents  in  the  end. 
The  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
consists  in  this  :  that,  with  all  its 
errors,  it  knows  its  own  mind, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  the  world 
and  its  prejudices  and  its  pas- 
sions. And  Churches  which  do 
thus  assert  even  unpopular  truth 
are  the  Churches  which  attract, 
in  the  long  run,  those  who  look 
for  guidance;  and  they  are  the 
majority  of  mankind,  after  all. 
Your  very  faithful  servant, 

H.  P.  LiDDON. 

What  is  said  on  page  513  leads 
to  the  inference  that  Bishop 
Kerfoot  did  speak  his  mind  on 
this  subject  very  plainly  in  the 
House  of  Bishops  at  the  General 
Convention  of  this  year  (1877)  in 
Boston.] 
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John  Gadsden,  Esq.,  to  the  Rev.  Hall  Harrison. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  March  4,  1885. 
Dear  Friend, — You  have  asked  of  me  some  account  of  my  iftterfrom 

'  -^  John  Gadsden, 

experience  at  St.  James's  College,  and  of  the  estimate  I  there  i^sq. 
formed  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kerfoot,  our  esteemed  rector. 

The  task  is  no  unpleasing  one,  since  it  causes  me  to  speak 
of  the  central  figure  around  whom  revolved  the  whole  life  of 
our  College,  and  who,  during  my  entire  stay  there,  was  to  me 
not  an  object  of  regard  and  esteem  merely,  hut  a  kind  and 
loving  father.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Kerfoot's  warmth  of  heart  was  one  of  the  strong 
features  of  his  character.  No  poor  lad  just  unpinned  from  his 
mother's  apron-string  was  ever  more  desolate  than  I  was  on 
the  evening  of  my  first  arrival  at  St.  James's,  and  never  can 
I  forget  the  greeting  given  me  by  Dr.  Kerfoot. 

In  July,  1852,  having  seen  in  the  papers  a  notice  of  the 
death  of  my  uncle,  Bishop  Gadsden,  by  whose  kindness  I  had 
been  sent  to  St.  James's,  he  came  to  my  room  and  broke  tl)e 
tidings  to  me  as  tenderly  as  if  it  had  been  my  mother  who 
had  died. 

When  he  left  me,  I  turned  to  my  table  and,  resting  my 
head  upon  my  hand,  began  sadly  to  consider  the  full  weight  of 
the  sorrow  that  had  befallen  our  family.  In  passing  the 
window  he  saw  my  position,  and,  quickly  returning,  folded 
me  in  Jiis  arms. 

....  This  warmth  of  heart  was  entirely  consistent  in 
him  with  true  manliness ;  indeed,  the  very  strength  of  his 
manhood  made  these  expressions  and  exhibitions  of  tender- 
ness the  more  impressive.  That  there  was  an  element  of 
sternness  in  his  character — which,  however,  he  always  sought 
to  keep  in  the  background — there  can  be  no  question.  You 
were  present  and  must  remember  that — to  the  rioters  of 
1853— memorable  day  when,  on  his  return  from  Convention, 
we  were  all  assembled  in  Claggett  Hall,  and  the  rector,  in 
solemn,  measured  tones,  put  tlie  stamp  of  his  unqualified  con- 
demnation upon  those  who  had  caused  the  disturbance,  and, 
simply  by  his  presence  among  us,  crushed  what  had  threat- 
ened to  bo  a  rebellion  in  the  College. 
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I  feel  it  unnecessary  to  speak  to  you  of  him  as  a  clergy- 
man ;  and  yet  I  cannot  be  wholly  silent  even  here.  The 
consistency  of  his  life,  the  earnestness  and  unvarying  rever- 
ence of  his  manner  while  officiating  at  the  services  in  our 
little  chapel,  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  solemnity  which 
ever  marked  his  conduct  on  these  occasions  rose  into  some- 
thing like  grandeur  when,  in  the  Baptismal  service,  straight- 
ening himself  up  to  his  full  height,  he  enrolled  some  tender 
infant  as  "a  soldier  of  Christ,"  and  signed  him  with  the  sign 
of  the  Cross. 

But,  apart  from  the  services  of  the  chapel,  the  influence  for 
good  wielded  by  Dr.  Kerfoot  was  most  decided.  The  power 
and  tenderness  of  those  private  interviews  in  his  study,  to 
which  every  member  of  the  College  was  from  time  to  time 
invited,  all  of  us  will  remember,  and  those  earnest,  practical, 
sensible  talks  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  given  at  the 
so-called  "  voluntary  meetings  "  on  Friday  evenings  have 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind.  .  .  . 

The  seeds  there  sown  have  shown  themselves  in  many 
quarters,  and  have  been  of  untold  value  to  myself.  Not  to 
underrate  the  teachings  of  my  childhood's  home,  which  were 
such  as  are  not  granted  to  many  of  the  sons  of  men,  I  may 
yet  say  that  to  Dr.  Kerfoot  and  my  experience  at  St.  James's 
my  success,  whatever  that  may  be,  as  a  teacher  and  a  trainer 
of  youth  is  Justly  due  ;  and  I  have  loved  to  perpetuate  here 
some  of  the  things  I  first  learned  to  value  there 

Miss  Reed  to  Miss  Kerfoot. 

Erie,  June  25,  1883. 

Letter. frrnn     My  Bear  A.^ — Your  letter  came  a  day  or  two  since,  and  I 
Mus  Reed.  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^j^^  ^^  j^^^^^.  j.^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  anxious,  too,  about  the 

work  in  wliich  I  feel  so  great  an  interest You  all  have 

had  and  must  still  have  a  great  task  in  looking  over  and 
arranging  your  father's  papers.  It  is  a  task,  too,  full  of 
perplexity,  as  you  will  find  it  so  hard  to  decide  what  material 

to  use  and  what  to  reject I  have  given  the  subject  of 

your  letter  much  thought,  but  it  hardly  seems  to  me  that  any- 
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thing  I  can  write  will  be  any  help  to  Mr. 


,'    I  feel  sure 


that  his  intimate  association  with  your  father  must  have  made 
him  familiar  with  those  traits  of  character  that  impressed  me, 
and  that  he  will  do  full  justice  to  the  good  bishop,  the  wise 
counsellor,  the  tender,  true,  unfailing  friend,  the  man  who 
was  one  to  look  up  to  and  lean  upon,  "  the  strongest  on  the 
longest  day." 

I  wish  that  I  could  give  a  word-picture  of  him  as  he  conies 
before  me.  I  think  that  his  face  was  such  a  true  index  to  his 
character :  it  was  full  both  of  strength  and  gentleness  ;  and 
the  strong  Imes  showed  how  he  could  tZo,  and  also  bear  and 
be  patient.  His  eyes,  too — how  they  could  sparkle  with  fun, 
or  grow  moist  with  deep  feeling  !  Do  you  remember  the 
habit  he  had  of  shutting  them  when  he  talked  about  heavenly 
things,  as  though  he  dropped  a  veil  before  things  earthly 
that  the  heavenly  might  seem  nearer?    But  things  unseen 

were  always  very  real  to  him I  remember  a  talk  of  his 

one  Easter  even  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel :  he  spoke  beautifully 
of  the  rest  and  peace  and  hopeful  joy  of  Paradise.  I  cannot 
now  recall  the  words,  but  the  comfort  he  gave  me  is  mine 
still.  Another  point  which  I  trust  will  be  brought  out  is, 
how  he,  filled  the  office  of  a  bishop  in  the  Church  of  Christ — 
wise,  learned,  bold  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  yet  gentle, 
tender  and  long-suflering  in  his  patience  and  forbearance,  full 
of  love  for  his  work  and  for  those  who  became  to  him  truly 
"  His  children  in  the  Lord." 


'[This  has  reference  to  a  well- 
known  rector,  now  of  the  Diocese 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  friend  and 
disciple  of  Bishop  Kerfoot,  who 
first  undertook  the  preparation 
of  a  biography  of  the  bishop. 
One  unavoidable  part  of  the  task 
consisted  in  perusing,  or,  more 
correctly,  in  deciphering,  a  large 
mass  of  M8S,  including  letters 
not  only  of  Bishop  Kerfoot,  but 
from  all  his  numerous  corre- 
spondents, in  vaiying  degrees  of 
legibility  or    illegibility.    After 


making  three  separate  attempts, 
this  gentleman  was  obliged  to 
desist,  owing  to  weakness  of 
eyesight.  His  physician  warned 
him  that  he  could  not  continue 
such  labor  without  danger.  The 
work  was  then  (in  1884)  entrusted 
to  the  present  writer,  but  the 
loss  of  time  necessarily  involved 
will,  as  the  reader  will  easily 
see,  help  to  account  for  the  much- 
regretted  delay  in  the  publication 
of  this  Zi/e.] 
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During  those  fifteen  years  that  he  went  in  and  out  among 
the  people,  he  came  to  know  the  wants  not  only  of  his  Diocese, 
but  of  many  individual  hearts  within  it.  And  to  all  he  was  as 
a  strong  tower  of  refuge.  He  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  few 
knew  how  many  differences  he  bridged  over,  or  how  often  his 
presence  in  a  parish  was  as  "oil  on  the  troubled  waters." 

His  own  faith  was  so  clear  and  strong  that  his  words 
carried  conviction.  I  recall  distinctly  sermons  of  his  that  did 
so  much  to  build  me  up  in  the  faith.  I  trust  that  some  of 
them  may  be  published. 

No  words  that  I  can  write  can  give  anj'  idea  of  all  that  your 
father  was  as  a  friend — so  true  and  genuine,  so  full  of  loving 
interest.  He  won  our  love  and  kept  it.  He  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  had  a  home  in  every  parish  in  his  Diocese — a  place 
where  his  presence  was  ever  welcome.  No  one  could  fully 
know  how  delightful  a  friend  and  companion  he  could  be 
until  they  had  had  him  as  a  guest  in  their  own  home.  He 
made  the  whole  house  seem  the  better  and  brighter  for  his 
presence,  and  it  was  by  the  fireside  and  at  the  table  that  his 
ready  wit  and  quick  answer  were  best  seen  and  enjoyed. 
You  know  how  he  did  love  a  good  joke,  and  no  one  enjoyed 
real  fun  better  than  he  did.  Every  one  in  our  house,  from  my 
mother  down  to  the  servants,  enjoyed  his  visits,  and  even 
their  memory  is  something  to  be  thankful  for. 

Another  remarkable  gift  was  his  wonderful  memory  of 
faces  and  names  :  he  never  seemed  to  forget  any  one.  I  have 
seen  him  stop  on  his  way  out  of  church  to  shake  hands  with 
fifty  or  a  hundred  people  and  not  fail  to  remember  each  one 
he  had  seen  before. 

But,  my  dear  A.,  while  I  could  write  on  and  on  in  this 

way,  recalling  what  your  father  did  and  said,  and  what  he 

was  to  me,  I  feel  that  it  is  no  use,  for  what  is  known  to  me  is 

known  more  fully  and  perfectly  to  you  and  to  many  others. 

....  Your  father  seems  very  near  to  me,  grows  more  dear 

to  my  heart  as  the  years  go  on.     I  thank  God  for  the  blessing 

of  his  earthly  life,  and  for  the  hope  of  eternal  days  with  him. 

Lovingly  your  friend, 

Sabah  Reed. 
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The  following  are  tlie  inscriptions  upon  the  grave- 
stones of  Bishop  Kerfoot  and  his  children  in  Home- 
wood  Cemetery,  an  engraving  of  which  is  annexed : 

The  Right  Reverend 
JOHN  BARRETT  KERFOOT,  D.  D.,  LL.D., 

First  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 

Bom  March  1,  1816. 

Consecrated  St.  Paul's  Day,  1866. 

Enteked  into  Rest 

The  Fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

1881. 

"  He  was  a  good  man  and  full  of 

the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  Faith  : 

and  much  people  was  added 

unto  the  Lord.'''' 

On  the  back  of  this  same  stone : 

"  Witli  Christ, 

which  is  far  better.^^ 

The  Rev.  Abel  Anderson  Kerfoot, 

"Wm.  Muhlenberg  Kerfoot, 

John  Barrett  Kerfoot, 

James  Kip  Kerfoot, 

Helena  Kip  Kerfoot. 

Children  of  the  Right  Reverend 

JOHN  B.  AND  ELIZA  M.  KERFOOT. 

On  the  gravestone  of  the  Kev.  A.  A.  Kerfoot  are 
the  following  words : 

The  Reverend 

ABEL  ANDERSON  KERFOOT, 

+  Priest.  + 

Born  July  3,  1843. 

Died  June  6,  1880. 

''''Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  Thy  House.^' 
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The  inscriptions  which  follow  were  written  by  Dr. 
Kerfoot  for  the  graves  of  his  four  little  children  who 
died  at  St.  James's  College  in  Maryland.  Their 
remains,  with  the  original  stones  and  inscriptions, 
were  removed,  and  now  rest  in  Horaewood  Cemetery : 


NATUS 
DOM.  III.  POST  EPIPH. 

RENATUS 

DOM.  IV.  IN  QUADRAQ. 

MDCCCXLVII. 

TRANSLATUS 

DOM.  PALM ARUM 

MDCCCLI. 


NATUS 

PRIDIE  ASCENSIONIS 

RENATUS 

DOM.  III.  POST  TRINITATEM 

MDCCCL. 

TRANSLATUS 

DOM.  I.  POST  EPIPH. 

MDCCCLIII. 


WILLIE. 


JOHNNY  B. 


NATUS 

DOMINICA  XII. 

RENATUS 

DOM.  XVI.  POST  TRINITATEM 

MDCCCLIII. 

TRANSLATUS 

DIE  IX.  QUADRAGESIMAE 

MDCCCLVI. 


NATA 

DIE  XXX.  DECEMBRIS 

MDCCCLIX. 

RENATA 

DOM.  SEPTUAGES. 

MDCCCLX. 

TRANSLATA 

DIE  XVIII.  FEBRUARII 

MDCCCLXII. 


KIP. 


HELEN. 


OUc.  -l  fhCm/^^^  p  ^   ^o'^  ;ft^^,C,i, 
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Abekgwili  Palace,  611,  613. 

Abraham,  Right  Rev.  C.  J.,  5.50. 

Absolution,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  on, 
130,  133.  Bishop  Wordsworth 
on,  503,  note.     Kerfoot  on,  504. 

Accident  to  Kerfoot  in  1877,  599. 

Adams,  Prof.  Wm.,  29. 

Addington  Park,  seat  of  the  Arcli- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  visit  to, 
554,  558. 

Admonition,  Godly,  meaning  of, 
514.  Whately  on,  533.  Hugh 
Davey  Evans  ou,  .535.  Whit- 
tingham  on,  537.  Liddon  on, 
533. 

Adoration,  Eucharistic,  488. 
Bishop  Audrewes  on,  490,  iwte. 

Aesthetics,  476,  4b6,  488. 

Albany,  Bishop  of.    See  Doaue. 

Alford,  Very  Rev.  Henry,  Deau  of 
Canterbury,  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Kerfoot's  opinion  of,  373, 
276. 

All  Saints'  Chapel  coutrovensy, 
514  et  seq. 

All  Saints'  Day  in  Ely  Cathedral, 
473. 

Analogy,  Bishop  Butler's,  Ker- 
foot's method  of  teaching,  337. 

Anderson,  Abel  T.,  father  of  Mrs. 
Kerfoot,  41,  43. 

,  Eliza   M.,   her    marriage 

with  Kerfoot,  41. 

,  James  Kip,  41,  385. 


Andrewes,  Bishop  'Lancelot, 
quoted  on  Eucharistic  Adora- 
tion, 490.  His  Prccca  PrivaUe, 
593. 

Anglo-Catholicism,  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg on,  139. 

Antelucan  Service,  483. 

Antietam,  battle  of,  235,  337  ct 
seq.,  311,  361. 

Arabian  Nights,  quoted,  63. 

Armagh,  Most  Rev.  Marcus  Ger- 
vais  Beresford,  Archbishop  of, 
473,  589. 

Arnold,  Thomas,  quoted,  160. 
Mentioned,  377. 

Arrest  of  Kerfoot  by  Gen.  Early, 
368  et  aeq. 

Athauasian  Creed,  611. 

Atkinson,  Right  Rev.  T.,  Bishop 
of  North  Carolina,  391, 459. 

Attic  salt.  Bishop  Whittiughani 
thinks  it  needed  in  Chicago,  384. 

Authority,  Episcopal.  A'ce  Admo- 
nition. 

Aut  Papa,  aut  Christus,  129. 

Ayres,  Anne,  her  Life  of  Dr. 
SfrMenherg,  34.  Quoted,  416, 
note. 

Bakek,  Rev.  F.,  his  secession  to 

Rome,  166. 
Baptism  of  miuors  when  a  parent 

objects.   Bishop   Whittinghaui 

on,  114. 
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Barrett,  Christiana,  mother  of 
Kerfoot,  1, 168.  Letters  to,  17, 
18,  as,  90,  '.)4. 

Barton,  Kcv.  John  G.,  57. 

Bath  and  Wells.    A'cc  Hervcy. 

Bedell,  Right  Ilev.  G.  T.,  Bishop 
of  Ohio,  G,  45G,  6^8,  630,  631. 

Benson,  Most  Rev.  Edward 
White,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 580. 

Benson,  Father,  on  Confession, 
499,  note. 

"Bible  hour"  at  St.  James's, 
327. 

Biddle,  James  S.,  11. 

Biuney,  Horace,  392. 

"Bishop's  Charities,"  161. 

Blue-Coat  School,  described,  84. 

Bowing  to  the  Altar,  Canon  on, 
511.     See  All  Saints'  Chapel. 

Bowman,  Right  Rev.  Samuel, 
Assistant  Bishop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, letters  from  to  Kerfoot, 
8,  14,  18.  Approves  Bishop 
Whittingham'spolitical  course, 
216.  His  funeral,  217.  Men- 
tioned, 122,  397,  415.  Kerfoot's 
tribute  to,  435. 

Bowman,  Bishop,  the  Institute, 
441. 

Boyd,  Rev.  Hunter,  his  arrest, 
297. 

Bradford,  Lord,  557. 

Brand,  Rev.  W.  F.,  D.  D.,  his  Life 
of  Bishop  Whiti'mgham,  44,  615, 
note;  173,  177.  Letter  from 
Kerfoot  to,  497.  His  account 
of  the  interview  between  Ker- 
foot and  Whittingham,  635-645. 
ilee  Mexico. 

Breathed,  J.  W.,  265. 

Breck,  Rev.  J.  L.,29. 

Bright,  Canon,  464. 

Brotherly  word  of  Bishop  Kerfoot 
to  the  Old  CathulicG,  .566. 


Brothers  of  obedience,  36. 
Brown,     George    William,     his 

bravery  as  Mayor  of  Baltimore, 

208,  7iote. 
Browne,  Right  Rev.  E.  H.,  Bishop 

of  Ely  and  of  Winchester,  4.58, 

472,  573. 
Brownell,    Right    Rev.    T.     C, 

Bishop    of    Connecticut,    and 

Presiding  Bishop,  382. 
Burdett-Coutts,  Baroness,  592. 
Burgon,  Very  Rev.  J.  W.,  Dean 

of  Chichester,  463,  471, 603, 604, 

605. 
Burgwin,  H.,  593,  609, 
Byllesby,  Rev.  M.,  63L 

Campbell,  B.  H.,  310. 

,   James  Mason,  letter  of 

Kerfoot  to,  221. 
,  Mrs.,  296. 


Cambridge  University,  462. 

Candles,  522. 

Canterbury  Town  and  Cathedral, 
87,  88,  89. 

,  Archbishop  of.  See  How- 
ley,  Sumner,  Tait,  Benson. 

Capetown,  Bishop  of.     See  Gray. 

Carus,  Rev.  Mr.,  81. 

Catholic,  Evangelical,  Dr.  Muh- 
lenberg on,  131. 

Catholicity,  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham on,  492,  529. 

Chambersburg,  291,  294. 

Chanting,  opposition  to,  480. 

Chapel  Royal,  Kei'foot's  visit  to 
in  1843,  78.    Preaches  there  in 

.  1878,609. 

Chase,  Right  Rev.  Philander, 
Bishop  of  Illinois  and  Presiding 
Bishop,  118. 

Chester  Cathedral,  .549,  550.  See 
Jacobson. 

Chicago,  Bishop  Clarkson's  first 
impressions  of,  117. 
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Chichester,  Right  Kev.  Richard 
Durnford,  Bishop  of,  605. 

,  Deau  of.    See  Burgon. 

Christ's  Hospital.  Sec  Blue- 
Coat  School. 

Cholera  in  1849,  118,  133. 

Chwrch  Guild,  441. 

Home,  439. 

of  Ireland,  473,  473. 

Clark,  Right  Rev.  Thomas  M., 
Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  601. 

Clarkson,  Right  Rev.  R.  H., 
Bishop  of  Nebraska,  his  char- 
acter, 114,  116.  Letters  from, 
116,  414,  543. 

Claughton,  Right  Rev.  T.  L., 
Bishop  of  Rochester  and  of  St. 
Albans,  559.  Kerfoot's  visit 
to,  606. 

Clewer,  464. 

Coaklay,  Prof.  G.  W.,  64,  357. 

Coit,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.,  48,  341,  383, 
427.    Letter  from,   684  et  scq. 

,  Rev.  J.  H.,  183.    Arrested 

by  Gen.  Early,  293.  His  recol- 
lections of  St.  James's,  etc., 
319-370.  Mentioned,  48,  239, 
265,  270,  280,  290,  291,  292,  293, 
383. 

,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  W.,  opposes 

flowers  in  church,  481. 

Colenso.     See  Natal. 

Coleridge,  Rev.  Derwent,  87. 

,  Sir  J.  T.,  160. 

,  S.  T.,  his  doctrine  of  re- 
demption, 277.    Quoted,  297. 

College  Point,  religious  influ- 
ence at,  22,  23.  Compared  with 
Trinity,  373,  nole. 

College  of  St.  James,  44-63,  319- 
370,  372,  386. 

Commencement  at  Cambridge, 
462.  At  St.  James's,  3S6,  note. 
At  Trinity,  375,  386. 

Communion.    See  Eucharist. 


Condit,  Israel  D.,  271,  360. 

Confession,  499.  Father  Benson 
on,  ib.  Bishop  Wordsworth  on, 
503.  Dr.  Jackson  on,  563.  Ker- 
foot  on,  504.  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham  on,  496,  twte. 

Conington,  Prof.,  463. 

Coster,  Rev.  R.  J.,  441,  note;  597. 

Cotterill,  Right  Rev.  H.,  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Scottish 
Liturgy,  525,  note. 

Coventiy,  St.  Martin's,  72. 

Coxe,  Right  Rev.  A.  C,  Bishop  of 
Western  New  York,  his  memo- 
rial sermon  quoted,  131.  His 
lectures  at  St.  James's,  282. 
His  objections  to  the  Mexican 
Liturgy,  641.  Preaches  at  Dr. 
Riley's  consecration,  631.  Men- 
tioned, 254,  255,  257,  388,  400, 
433. 

Craik,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  his  con- 
versation with  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh on  the  Scottish  Liturgy, 
635. 

Cross,  signing  of  the,  as  practised 
by  Ritualists,  Bishop  Whittiug- 
ham  on,  496,  note. 

Cummins,  George  D.,  his  "con- 
secrations" of  deposed  presby- 
ters invalid,  596. 

Curtis,  Rev.  A.  A.,  his  secession 
to  Rome,  174. 

Danburt  Palace,  Kerfoot's  visit 

to,  607. 
Dashiell,  Rev.  J.  M.,  184. 
Davidson,  Very  Rev.  Randall  II., 

Dean  of  Windsor,  593. 
"Dearly  Beloved  Brethren,"  135. 
Denison,  Archdeacon,  460. 
Diller,  Rev.  Dr.Kerfoot's  birthday 

agreement  with,  13,  670. 
Dispensary,  Free,  in  Pittsburgh, 

443. 
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Disraeli,  581. 

"DO  THIS,"  Bishop  Ellicott  on, 
45(>. 

Doanc,  Right  Rev.  G.  W.,  Bishop 
of  New  Jersey,  charges  against 
Dr.  Muhlenberg's  Memorial, 
143.     His  trial,  1(53. 

,  Right  Rev.  W.  C,  Bishop 

of  Albany,  291,  379,  401.  Ob- 
jects to  the  doings  of  the 
Mexican  Commission,  619. 
Answered  by  Kerfoot  and 
Whittingham,  G20,  631,  623. 
Becomes  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  630,  note. 

Dollinger,  Dr.  John  Ignatius 
von,  563.  Kerfoot's  impres- 
sions of,  564,  .574,  576. 

Dollar,  worship  of  the  at  Chicago, 
117. 

Dormitories  at  St.  James's,  339. 

Dorsey,  Dr.,  of  Hagerstown,  31. 

Dublin,  Kerfoot's  visit  to,  90. 
Dr.  Muhlenberg  on,  91. 

,  Archbishop  of.  See  Whate- 

ly.  Trench. 

Dunstan's,  St.,  89. 

Eault,  Gen.  Jubal  A.,  places 
Kerfoot  and  Mr.  Coit  under 
arrest,  392,  etc.,  368. 

Earp,  Rev.  Samuel,  Ph.  D.,  Rec- 
tor of  Trinity  Hall,  441,  note. 
Mentioned,  238,  240. 

Eastburn,  Right  Rev.  Manton, 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  one 
of  the  earliest  Ritualists,  481. 
Mentioned,  43,  400. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Kerfoot's 
opinion  of,  163. 

Eccleston,  Rev.  J.  II.,  D.  D.,  sup- 
posed to  be  elected  Bishop  of 
Iowa,  631,  note. 

Edwards,  Rev.  H.,  2.53,  296. 

Education  a  complex  art,  334. 


Eliot,  Samuel,  367,  376,  420. 
Ellicott,  Right  Rev.  C.  J.,  Bishop 

of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  276, 

455,  4.56. 
Ely  Cathedral,  464,  472. 
Emigrants,  Lettere  Commenda- 
tory to,  560. 
Episcopal  Authority,  523  et  seq. 

See  Ordination  Vow. 
Episcopate,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  on 

the  powers  of,  143. 
Eucharist,  Bonn  Conference  on, 

568,  569. 
Eucharistic  Adoration,    Kerfoot 

on,  489.    Bishop  Andrewes  on, 

489. 
Evangelical  Catholic,  140. 
Evans,  Hugh  Davey,  quoted  on 

Episcopal  Authority,  etc.,  536. 

On  High-Church  principles,529. 
Ewer,   Rev.   Dr.,  his  Ritualistic 

practices,  509. 

Faith,  a  definition  of,  496. 

Falk,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  A.  Men- 
tioned, 167,  234,  235,  236,  238, 
2.50,  256,  257,  259,  265,  283,  283, 
293.     Letters  from,  410,  683. 

Farnum  Castle,  visit  to,  594,  595. 

Farrar,  Ven.  F.  W.,  Archdeacon 
of  Westminster,  609. 

Fast-Day,  National,  at  St. 
James's,  259. 

Fleming,  Dr.,  434,  .540,  670. 

Flowers,  English,  love  of,  82. 

in  church,  481. 

Flushing  Institute,  6,  23,  33,  etc. 

Forbes,  Rev.  John  Murray,  D.  D., 
126.  His  secession  to  Rome, 
135. 

Fredericksburg,  363. 

Freeman,  E.  A.,  the  historian, 
603. 

,  Ven.  Philip,  Archdeacon 

of  Exeter,  471,  491. 
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Freiburg,  565,  566,  578. 

Gadsden,  John,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, his  reminiscences  of  Ker- 
foot,  691. 

General  Theological  Seminary, 
Kitualism  at  the,  509.  Bishop 
Whittingham  on,  508. 

Gettysburg,  battle  of,  260  et  seq., 
367. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  on  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  225,  note.  On 
Ritualism,  475. 

Gobat,  Right  Rev.  Samuel,Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  456. 

Godly  Admonition.  See  Admoni- 
tion. 

Goulburn,  Verj^  Rev.  E.  M.,  Dean 
of  Norwich,  on  Ritualism,  475. 
Mentioned,  491. 

Grafton,  Father,  on  Confession, 
499,  note. 

Gray,  Most  Rev.  Robert,  Bishop 
of  Capetown  (Metropolitan), 
4.50,  451,  453,  457,  464,  465,  469. 
Kerfoot's  opinion  of,  470. 

Griswold,  Mrs.,  2SS,  296. 

,  Howell,  310. 

Hagerstowx,  its  beautiful 
church,  80,  note. 

controversy,  the,  108. 

Hale,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  R.,  633,  634. 
Letter  to,  6.53. 

Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.,  316. 

Hamilton,  Right  Rev.  W.  K., 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  456,  472. 

Harper's  Ferry,  313. 

Harriet,  Sister,  of  Clewer,  464. 

Harrowby,  Earl  of,  460. 

Harrison,  Ven.  Benjamin,  Arch- 
deacon of  Maidstone,  76,  78. 

Harrison,  Wm.  G.,  letters  from, 
191,  195,  201.  Letters  to,  193, 
200,  205. 


Hartman,  Rev.  H.  F.,  Kerfoot's 

chaplain  at  Freiburg  and  Bonn, 

566,  571,  573. 
Hawes,  Dr.  Joel,  378. 
Hazing  at  Trinity,  373,  377. 
Hervey,  Rt.  Rev.    Lord   Arthur, 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  602 

ct  fieq. 

,  Lord  Charles,  597. 

Hicks,     Governor,    and    Bishop 

Whittingham,  198  et  seq. 
Higbee,  Rev.,  signs  the  Memorialy 

142,  note. 
High-and-drys,  129. 
High-Church     principles,    occa- 
sional   inconvenience  of,    530, 

note. 
Hitchcock,  Gen.,  316,  318. 

,  Rev.  W.  A.,  D.  D.,  6. 

Hobart,  Right  Rev.  John  Henry, 

Bishop  of  New  York,  16. 
Hobhouse,  Right  Rev.  Edmund, 

sometime    Bishop    of   Nelson, 

New  Zealand,  550. 
Hodges,     Dr.     E.,     "a    grand, 

churchly  musician,"  30. 
,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  B.,  son  of 

the  jireceding,  519. 
Holly,  Right  Rev.  J.  T.,  Bishop 

of  Haiti,  599,  618. 
Holy  Week,  how  observed  at  St. 

James's,  353. 
Homewood  Cemetery,  671. 
Hook,  Very  Rev.  W.  F.,  Dean  of 

Chichester,   formerly  Vicar  of 

Leeds,  on  confession,  506,  note. 
Hopkins,  Right  Rev.  J.  H., Bishop 

of     Vermont    and     Presiding 

Bishop,  446,  452,  457,  458,  059. 
Home,  Rev.  T.  H.,  S3. 
Hospital  Work  in  Maryland,  361. 

In  Hartford,  380,  note  ;  384. 
Hospitality,    English,    453,   459, 

etc. 
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Howley,     Most     Rev.    William, 

Archbishop     of      Canterbury 

182S-1S48,  interview  of  Kerfoot 

with,  70,  78. 
ITowland,  Kcv.  R.  S.,  D.  D.,  93, 

283. 
Howson,  Very  Rev.  J.  S.,  Dean 

of  Chester,  at  Bonn,  568,  573, 

574,  577. 
Hunter,  Major-Gen.,  his  ruthless 

depredations  in  Virginia,  284, 

note. 
Hyacinthe,  Pere,  600. 

Immaculate  Conception  of  B. 

V.  M.,  discussed  at  Bonn,  565. 
Invocation  of  saints,  5C4. 
Ives,  Right  Rev.  L.  S.,  sometime 

Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  506. 

Jackson,  Rev.  Abner,  D.  D., 
President  of  Trinity  College. 
Letter  from,  503.  Letter  to 
on  confession,  504.  Mentioned, 
373,  note. 

,  Right  Rev.  John,  Bishop 

of  Lincoln  and  of  London,  87, 
458,  5.59,  601. 

,  Stonewall,  361. 


Jacobson,  Right  Rev.  William, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  78,  549. 

Jay,  John,  11. 

Jews  and  Samaritans,  Dr.  Muh- 
lenberg on,  128,  134. 

Johns,  Rev.  H.  V.  D.,  his  opposi- 
tion to  Bishop  Whittingham, 
108. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  quoted  on  sermon- 
writing,  19. 

,  Rev.  George  B.,  480,  note. 

,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  R.,  Kerfoot's 

instructor  in  theology,  13. 
Signs  the  Memorial,  142.  Let- 
ters to  Kerfoot,  479-484  (on 
Ritualism),  on  Kerfoot's  illness, 
544. 


Jones,    Right     Rev.    W.    Basil, 

Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Kerfoot's 

visit  to,  610.     Letter  from,  688. 
,      Lieut.,     "commanding 

the  115th  N.  Y.  Hawk  Eyes," 

383. 
Jubilee  College,  119. 
Jus      liturgicum,      inherent      in 

bishops,     Canon    Liddon    on, 

532. 
Jus  mafflsterii,  Canon  Liddon  on, 

532. 

Keble,  Rev.  John,  483,  487  (on 
Eucharistic  Adoration),  4iK), 
491. 

Kemp  Hall,  burning  of,  180-187. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Howard,  2.53,  204, 
288,  291,  296. 

Keokuk,  621,  note. 

Kerfoot,  John  Barrett,  birth  and 
parentage,  1.  School-days,  2 
et  seq.  Ordained  deacon  on  his 
21st  birthday,  15.  Rebaptized 
conditionally,  27.  Ordained 
priest  on  his  24th  birthday,  27. 
Invited  to  Maryland,  30.  First 
impressions  of  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham, 41,  43.  Marriage,  40, 
43.,  Removes  to  St.  James's 
Hall,  Maryland,  44.  Opening 
of  St.  James's,  44-63.  His 
health  breaks  down,  04.  First 
visit  to  England,  64-95. 
Shipwreck,  6.5-94.  Life  at  St. 
James's,  96-120,  188-370.  His 
personal  appearance  and  man- 
ner, 331.  His  opinions  and 
course  during  the  Civil  War, 
188  et  seq.,  355-370,  393,  394. 
Taken  prisoner  by  Gen.  Early, 
293,  318.  President  of  Trinity 
College,  371-389.  In  General 
Convention  of  1865,  390-396. 
Elected  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh, 
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396-434.  Consecrated,  435  et 
seq.  His  Episcopate  reviewed 
by  Dr.  NorniaD,  437-445. 
Attends  first  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence, 447-474.  Degree  of  LL. 13. 
conferred  at  Cambridge,  461, 
463.  His  opinions  on  Ritualism, 
etc.,  465  et  seq.  On  Euchaiistlc 
Adoration,  489.  On  confession, 
499  et  seq.  On  the  ordination 
vow,  514  ct  seq.  Some  results 
of  his  Episcopate,  534-537. 
His  illness  in  1873,  535.  Visits 
Bishop  Whittingham,  543. 
Voyage  to  Europe,  1874,  546- 
563.  At  the  Bonn  Conference, 
563  et  seq.  His  opinion  of  Dr. 
Dollinger,  564.  Assists  in 
drawing  up  proposition  on 
Eucharist,  568.  Fourth  visit  to 
England,  581.  Correspondence 
with  Archbishop  Tait  about  the 
second  Lambeth  Conference, 
583-.587.  Impressions  of  the 
Conference,  591  et  seq.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Mexican  Commission, 
616  et  seq.  Interview  with 
Bishop  Whittingham,  635  et 
seq.  At  the  funeral  of  Bishop 
"Whittingham,  663  et  seq.  On 
the  death  of  his  son,  Abel,  671. 
His  last  illness,  death  and 
funeral,  673-679.  Character,  679 
et  seq.  Letters  of  condolence, 
683  et  seq.  See  Muhlenberg, 
Whittingham.  —  Letters  of 
Kekfoot.  To  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham, 36,  38,  105,  109,  111, 
113,  161,  163,  166,  167,  168,  170 
(on  divorce),  173,  174,  309, 
213-316,  317,  344,  351,  356,  360, 
271,  373,  280,  381,  387,  380,  384, 
386,  406,  430,  469,  473  (on  the 
first  Lambeth  Conference),  509, 
536,     541,     544.     To     Joseph 


Richey,  489.  To  Dr.  Dix,  493. 
To  Dr.  S.  R.  Johnson,  484.  To 
Rev.  W.  F.  Brand,  497.  To  Pres- 
ident Jackson,  504  (on  confes- 
sion). To  Archbishop  Tait, 
584. 

Kerfoot,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  41,  334,  etc. 
Letters  to,  31,  67-89, '  107-109, 
453,  460,  .549,  550,  553,  555,  557, 
558,  560,  566. 

,  Rev.  Abel  A.,  eldest  son 

of  Bishop  Kerfoot,  his  birth, 
63,  63.  Ordination,  176.  His 
ill-health,  177.  His  diary  in 
England  in  1867,  4.55,  463,  etc. 
His  death  and  character,  671- 
673.  Letters  from,  to  his  sister, 
449-4.53,  461.  To  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham, 538,  539.  Letters  to, 
from  his  father,  235,  236,  238, 
241,  347,  3.50,  554,  5.55,  571,  574, 
575.  From  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham, .539,  ,541. 

,  Christiana,  eldest  daugh- 


ter of  Bishop  Kerfoot,  accom- 
panies her  father  to  Europe  in 
1874,  546  et  seq.  Letters  to, 
449,  458,  461,  461,  etc. 

,HelenaKi!\  third  daiighter 

of  Bishop  Kerfoot,  her  death, 
343. 

,  James  Kip,  fourth  son  of 


Bishop  Kerfoot,  his  death,  167. 
,  John  Barrett,  Jr.,   third 

son   of    Bishop    Kerfoot,    his 

death,  164. 
,  Kathcrine  Van  Alen,  sec- 


ond daughter  of  Bishop   Ker- 
foot, 304,  253,  295,  593,  etc. 

,  Rev.  Richard  T.,  358,  259. 

,     Samuel     H.,     youngest 


brother  of  Bishop  Kerfoot,  7, 
64,  94,  etc.  Accompanies  the 
bishop  to  Europe  in  1867,  447 
et  seq.,  675. 
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Kerfoot,  8.  IL,  Jr.,  uephew  of 
Bishop  Kerfoot,  547  tt  saj.,  559. 

,      William      Muhlenl)erg, 

second  son  of  JMsbop  Kerfoot, 
his  illness  and  death,  1C:2-1(>3. 
Dr.  Miihlenbcrf^'s  letters  on, 
137,  138. 

Krikorian,  Paul,  136. 

La  Fayette,  Kerfoot's  address 
to,  3-4. 

Lambeth,  78,  452  ct  scq.,  552,  5.53. 

Conference  of  1867,  446- 

474.  Second  Conference  of  1878) 
581  ei  seq. 

Langdon,  Kev.  Dr.  W.  C,  563, 
571,  573-575. 

Lay,  Right  Rev.  H.  C,  Mission- 
ary Bishop  of  Arkansas  and 
Bishop  of  Easton,  456. 

Lee,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  472. 

,  Right  Rev.  Alfred,  Bishop 

of  Delaware  and  Presiding 
Bishop,  509.  Letter  from  on 
Mexican  Reform,  645.  ^'ee  Mex- 
ico. 

,  Gen.  Robert  E.,  quoted, 

233.  His  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, etc.,  364. 

Letters     dimissory,     sometimes 
given  to  clergy  who  are  not 
entitled  to  them,  518. 
Lewin,  Rev.  Dr.,  511. 
Lewis,  Rev.  J.  Kerfoot,  185. 
Lichfield,  550.    Sec  Selwyn,  Lons- 
dale. 
Liddou,     Canon,    on    Episcopal 
authority,    etc.,    533.     Letters 

from,  689.    Mentioned,  464,  565, 

573,  574,  577,  609. 

Lincoln,  President,  248,  316,  318, 
391.  '        .        ,        . 

,  Cathedral  of,  "surpasses 

every  other  cathedral,"  558. 
-,  Bishop  of.    Sec  Jackson, 


Wordsworth. 


Lingham,  Rev.  Mr.,  rector  of  St. 
Mary's,  Lambeth,  452.  His 
hospitality  to  Kerfoot,  552,  553. 

Litfledale,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.,  Bishop 
Whittinghaui  objects  to  his 
lecturing  on  Ritualism  in 
Maryland,  520. 

Littlejohn,  Right  Rev.  A.  N., 
Bishop  of  Long  Island,  599, 603. 
See  Mexico. 

LlandalT.     See  Vaughan. 

London.     See  Tait,  Jackson. 

Longley,  Most  Rev.  Charles 
Thomas,  Bishop  of  Ripon, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  1863- 
1S6S,  446,  465,  469.  Letter 
from,  468. 

Lonsdale,  Right  Rev.  J.,  Bishop 

of  Lichfield,  472. 

Lome,  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
of,  553. 

Low  Churchman,  an  English,  001. 

Liturgy.    See  Mexico. 

Lyman,  Rev.  Dwight  E.,  350.  His 
Ritualism,  533. 

,  Right  Rev.  Theodore  B., 

brother  of  the  above,  his  efforts 
to  establish  St.  James's,  31,  45, 
etc.  His  "Oxford  doings"  in 
Hagerstown,  60,  80.  Mentioned, 
451,  600. 

Mackarness,  Right  Rev.  J.  F., 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  593. 

Magee,  Right  Rev.  W.  C,  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  593. 

Mahan,  Rev.  Milo,  letter  from  to 
Kerfoot,  58-60.  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg's opinion  of,  137.  His 
opinions  on  confession,  507. 

Maine,  Bishop  of  (Right  Rev.  H. 
A.  Neely),  481. 

Mallory,  Rev.  G.  F.,  291. 

Man-millinery,  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham  on,  33,  7io(e, 
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Manning,  Cardinal,  on  the  Lam- 
beth Encj-clical,  469.  Men- 
tioned, 146. 

Marriage  and  divorce,  169-173, 
689. 

Marshall,  Col.  Charles,  on  Mayor 
Brown's  braverj*  in  April,  1861, 
318,  note. 

Maulsby,  Gen.  W.  P.,  313. 

Mayor,  Lord,  of  London,  591. 

of  Baltimore,  208,  note. 

McCoskry,  Right  Kev.  S.  A., 
sometime  Bishop  of  Michigan, 
483. 

Mcllvaine,  Right  Rev.  C.  P., 
Bishop  of  Ohio,  refuses  to  con- 
secrate St.  Paul's  Church,  Co- 
lumbus, 530.  Mentioned,  413, 
474,  541,  558. 

McPherson,  Meliora,  her  marriage 
with  Bishop  Clarksou,  115. 

McVickar,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  ap- 
proves the  Memorial.,  145. 

Meade,  Right  Rev.  W.,  Bishop  of 
Virginia,  25. 

,  Gen.,  26.5,  note;  36.5. 

Meadville,  Christ  Church,  .509. 

Mealey,  Edward  W.,  of  Hagers- 
town,  285. 

Melvin,  Gen.,  314,  315. 

Memorial.    See  Muhlenberg. 

Memoriter  exercises  at  St.  James's, 
333. 

Metcalf,  O.,  579,  580. 

,  William,  580,  674,  677. 

Mexico,  Reform  Movement  in, 
614^645.  Dr.  Brand's  account  of 
it,  614,  615  et  seq.  House  of 
Bishops  in  Council,  615.  Powers 
of  the  Commission,  616,  617, 
647.  Criticisms  on  the  Com- 
mission,618.  Bishop  of  Albany's 
objections,  619.  Answer  of 
Bishops  of  Pittsburgh  and  of 
Maryland,   620,  C21,  633.      Dr. 


Riley's  strange  behavior,  623. 
The  Mexican  Liturgy  thorough- 
ly orthodox,  624,  note.  Meeting 
of  Commission  in  New  York, 
626.  Arrival  of  Dr.  Riley,  627. 
Interview  between  Bishops 
Kerfoot  and  Whittingham, 
629-630,  63.5-648.  Commission 
meets  in  Pittsburgh,  631.  Con- 
secration of  Dr.  Riley,  ih. 
Bishop  Riley  in  England,  631- 

632.  Disappointment  and 
chagrin    of    the    Commission, 

633.  Bishop  Whittingham's 
"consent"  free,  intelligent 
and  valid,  63.5-645.  Corre- 
spondence on  Mexico,  645  et  seq. 

Meyers,  the  Misses,  663. 

,  W.  H.,  .580. 

Meyei-sdale,  580,  663. 

Meyrick,  Rev.  F.,  letter  from,  577. 

Mill,  Rev.  Dr.,  79,  83. 

Milman,  Very  Rev.  Henry  Hart, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  4.53. 

Milroy,  Gen.,  317. 

Monckton,  Mrs.,  of  Stretton,4.58, 
.5.55,  .556,  612. 

Montreal,  Most  Rev.  Francis  Ful- 
ford,  Bishop  of  (Metropolitan), 
391,  4.58. 

Moore,  Right  Rev.  R.  C,  Bishop 
of  Virginia,  his  venerable  ap- 
pearance at  General  Convention 
of  1838,  25. 

,  Most  Rev.  John,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  1783- 
1805,  Bishop  Kerfoot  third  in 
direct  descent  from,  .5.59. 

Mt.  Calvary  Church,  494-498. 

Muhlenberg,  Rev.  W.  A.,  opens  a 
Sunday-school  in  Lancaster,  3. 
His  love  for  Kerfoot,  3,  4,  16, 
17, 120,  etc.  Kerfoot's  devotion 
to  him,  3, 10, 33,  etc.  His  "  Fare- 
well to  Kerfoot,"  49-54.   Begins 
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to  be  afraid  of  Newman,  57. 
His  iiupressious  of  Ireland,  91. 
His  opinion  of  Milo  Mahan, 
127.  On  Jews  and  Samaritans, 
12.S.  On  daily  service,  i:JO,  13.5. 
On  Evanfjclical  Catholicism, 
140.  On  the  Memorial,  141  et 
seq.  His  "Puseyite  aberration," 
144.  Advises  Kerfoot  to  accept 
the  Bishopric  of  Pittsburgh, 
402-403.  Declines  to  be  present 
at  his  consecration,  417.  Bishop 
Smith's  last  interview  with, 
570. 
Murillo's  "Holy  Family,"  598. 

Nashotah,  Kerfoot  invited  to  be 

head  of,  29. 
Natal,  J.  W.  Colenso,  sometime 

Bishop  of,  446,  469,  470. 
National  Gallery,  597,  598. 
Nelson,  Earl,  460. 
Ncvin,    Rev.    John,    D.    D.,   on 

Puseyism,  113. 
,  Rev.  R.  J.,  at  Bonn,  567, 

574,  575. 
Newman,  Cardinal,  influence  of 

his  sermons    on    Kerfoot,    29. 

Kcrfoot's  visit  to,  6.5.     Quoted, 

537,  note.    Mentioned,  13,  57. 
New  Year's  Eve  at  St.  James's, 

353. 
Niles,  Right  Rev.  W.  W.,  Bishop 

of  New  Hampshire,  letter  from 

on  President  Kerfoot,  376-378. 

His    opinions    on   Confession, 
'   504. 
Nine  Bishops,  manifesto  of  the, 

474,  513. 
Norman,  Rev.  J.  P.,  M.  D.,  review 

of  Kcrfoot's  Episcopate,    437. 

Mentioned,  534,  540,  670. 

Odenheimer,  Right  Rev.  W.  H., 
Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  refuses 
to  sign  the  "Declaration"  on 


regeneration,  513.  Member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ritual  Uni- 
formity, 510. 

Old  Catholics,  Kcrfoot's  lecture 
on,  .563.  They  need  no  teaching 
from  English  or  American 
Churchmen,  576.  See  Bonn, 
DoUiuger. 

Onderdonk,  Right  Rev.  B.  T., 
Bishop  of  New  York,  111,  134. 

,   Henry    (nephew    of   the 

above),  revives  the  Grammar 
School  of  St.  James's,  187,  note. 

Otey,  Right  Rev.  James  Hervey, 
Bishop  of  Tennessee,  1834-1863, 
approves  Dr.  M.'s  Memorial, 
141. 

Oxenham,  H.  N.,  his  collision 
with  Keifoot  at  Bonn,  563. 

Oxford  University,  65,  463,  .554. 

Oxford,  Bishop  of.  See  Wilber- 
force. 

Oxford  views,  39.    Mahan  on,  60. 

Paley's     Evidences,      Kcrfoot's 

method  in  teaching,  334,  335. 
Passmore,  Rev.  J.  C,  D.  D.,  his 

character,  109,  note.  Mentioned, 

168.  Letters  from,  104,  410,  414. 
Pastor,  Kerfoot  as  a,  381,  50.5. 
"P.  E.  C.  oath,"  Dr.  Muhlenberg 

on  the,  418. 
Pendleton,  A.  G.,  395. 

,  Edmund,  398. 

Peyton,  Major,  393. 

Pitts,  Rev.  Thomas  D.,  285,  416, 

441. 
Plunket,  Lord,  Bishop  of  Meath 

(now  Archbishop  of   Dublin), 

633. 
Porter,  Major- General  Fitzjohn, 

Kcrfoot's  entire  confidence  in, 

212,  344.     His  mother,  213. 
Potter,  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio,  Bishop 

of    New    York,    his    Pastoral 
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Letter  against  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 

416,  note;  599. 
Potter,  Rev.  H.  C,  513. 
Preaching,     character    of    Ker- 

foot's,  347,  443. 
Profanity  in  schools,    Kerfoot's 

method  of  dealing  with,  344. 
"  Protestant  -  Episcopal  -  Anglo- 

Saxon-American-Yankee-lath- 

and-nail  cribs,"  658. 
Psalter,  mode  of  reading  at  St. 

James's,  325,  326. 
Punishments,     school,     at     St. 

James's,  341. 
Pusey,  Rev.  Dr.,  93,  140,  471,  487. 
Puseyism,  Dr.  Nevin  on,  112.   Dr. 

Muhlenberg  on,  144. 
Pye,  Lady  Albinia,  460. 

Radlet  School,  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg's visit  to,  145,  146. 

Ramseur,  Gen.,  292. 

"Rebellion"  at  St.  James's,  91- 
102. 

Reed,  Sarah,  letter  from,  on 
Bishop  Kerfoot's  characteris- 
tics, 692. 

Reformed  Episcopal,  510. 

Reinkens,  Bishop,  Kerfoot's  in- 
terview with,  572,  577. 

Richards,  Rev.  H.  L.,  H.  D.  E.'s 
advice  to,  .530,  note. 

Richey,  Rev.  J.,  letter  of  Kerfoot 
to,  488.  Bishop  Whittingham's 
godly  admonition  to,  528. 
Mentioned,  495. 

,  Rev.  T.,  D.  D.,  388. 

Riley,  Right  Rev.  H.  C,  Bishop 
of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  See 
Mexico. 

Ritualism,  23,  166.  Its  rise,  457. 
Defined,  ibid.  Kerfoot  sympa- 
thized with  its  aesthetic  side, 
476.  The  bishops  on,  477,  478. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Johnson  on,  479-484. 


Kerfoot's  letter  to  Dr.  J.  on, 
484-486.  Bishop  Whittingham 
on,  492,  494,  496,  »iOte.  Sec  Mi. 
Calvary  Church,  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Rochester.     Sec  Thorold. 

Roman,  Miss,  of  Hagerstown,  SO, 
iiotc. 

Rose,  Rev.  Hugh  James,  C05. 

Royal  Chapel,  78,  609. 

Royal  Family,  552. 

Samaritans,  128,  134,  135. 

Scarborough,  Right  Rev.  John, 
Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  602,  604. 

Schoenberger,  J.  H.,  3t)9,  671. 

Schroeder,  Dr.,  his  arm-chairs, 
132. 

Schulte,  Von,  572. 

Seabury,  Right  Rev.  Samuel, 
Bishop  of  Connecticut,  121. 
Adopts  Dr.  William  Smith's 
alteration  of  the  Scottish 
Liturgy,  625. 

,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.  (grand- 
son of  the  above),  Kerfoot's 
teacher  in  theology,  12.  "  Our 
strongest  theologian,"  491. 
Letter  from  to  Kerfoot,  493. 

,  Rev.  W.  J.,  D.  D.,  son  of 


the  preceding,  quoted,  177. 

Secession,  opposed  by  Kerfoot, 
193  et  seq.  Southern  view  of, 
195,  196,  303.  Daniel  Webster 
on,  233. 

Selsdon  Park,  seat  of  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  590,  .592,  etc. 

Selwyn,  Right  Rev.  George  Au- 
gustus, D.  D.,  Bishop  of  New 
Zealand  and  of  Lichfield,  453. 

Shakespeare's  house,  described, 
70,  71. 

Shattuck,  George  C,  M.  D.,  360, 
380,  301,  385. 

Sheridan,  General,  313. 

Shipwreck,  65,  94,  95. 
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Sister  Harriet  of  Clewer,  4(54. 

Smith,  Right  Rev.  B.  B.,  Bishop 
of  Kentucky,  and  Presiding 
Bishop,  40a.  Letters  from,  570, 
G33. 

,  Rev.  William,  D.  D.,  letter 

to  Dr.  White  on  the  Scottish 
Liturgy,  635. 

Smoketown  Hospital,  340,  351. 

South  Mountain,  battle  of,  3:53. 

S.  P.  G.  Conversazione,  457. 

Spaulding,  Right  Rev.  J.  F.,  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  of  Colorado,  004. 
Letter  from,  086. 

,  Mrs.,  letter  from,  685. 

St.  Alban's.     See  Claughtou. 

St.  James's  College.  See  College 
of  St.  James. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  135,  1.50. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  79,  000, 
609. 

St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  48, 
383,  421. 

St.  Paul's  School,  Loudon,  SO. 

Stanley,  Very  Rev.  A.  P.,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  270,  448,  453,  405, 
589,  .598,  000.  Letters  from,  400, 
407. 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  Secretary  of 
War,  316,  317. 

Steere,  Right  Rev.  E.,  Bishop  of 
Zanzibar,  Kerfoot  assists  at 
his  consecration,  .558,  611. 

Stevens,  Right  Rev.  W.  B.,  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  his  sermon  at 
Second  Lambeth  Conference, 
600.    See  Mexico. 

Stratford-on-Avon,  70,  71,  550. 

Stretton,  4.58,  555,  .556,  613. 

Sumner,  Most  Rev.  John  Bird, 
Bishop  of  Chester  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  1848- 
1863,  446,  .5.59,  note. 

,  C.  R.,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 559,  note. 


Sunday  at  St.  James's,  349. 

Sunday  evening  hymn,  'HoX. 

Swope,  Rev.  Cornelius  E.,  D.  D., 
prominent  in  urging  Kerfoot's 
election  asBishop  of  Pittsburgh, 
398,  399.  Mentioned,  213,  409, 
423. 

Syle,  Rev.  Mr.,  460. 

Symbolism,  492,  522. 

Talbot,  Rev.  E.  S.,  Warden  of 
Keble  College,  assists  at  the 
Bonn  Conference,  573. 

Tait,  Most  Rev.  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, Bishop  of  London,  1856- 
1868.  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 1868-1882.  Kerfoot's  im- 
l)ressions  of,  472,  .560.  His  wise 
statesmanship,  581,  582.  Ker- 
foot's visit  to,  559  et  xeq.  Letters 
from,  583,  .586.  Letter  of  Ker- 
foot to,  584.  Mentioned,  450, 
451,  .590,  .593. 

Temple  Church,  588. 

Thirlwall,  Right  Rev.  Connop, 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  his  charge 
on  the  Eucharist,  489,  note. 
Mentioned,  451. 

Thompson,  Right  Rev.  H.  M., 
Assistant  Bishop  of  Mississippi, 
his  tract  on  Confession  ap- 
proved by  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham,  496,  note. 

Thomsen,  Most  Rev.  William, 
Archbishop  of  York,  opposes 
first  Lambeth  Conference,  446. 
Preaches  at  second,  590.  Men- 
tioned, 465,  592. 

Thorold,  Right  Rev.  Anthony 
Wilson,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
Kerfoot's  visit  to,  590-594,  596, 
598,  000. 

Towusend,  Adj. -Gen.,  316. 

Tract  XC,  487. 
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Tradition,  Kerfoot's  propositioa 
on,  accepted  by  Dr.  Dcillinger 
and  tlie  Bonn  Conference,  573. 

Trench,  Most  Rev.  Ricliard 
Ciienevix,  Archibishop  of  Dub- 
lin, 456,  472.  Dinner  at  his 
house  in  London,  598. 

Trent,  Council  of,  given  up  by 
Old  Catholics,  .576. 

Trevett,  Rev.  Russell,  D.  D.,  his 
character  and  scholarship,  103- 
105,  7iote  ;  3S5. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  473. 

,  Hartford,   different  from 

St.  James's,  372.  Discipline  at, 
374.  Kcrfoot  as  President  of, 
376-379. 

Trower,  Right  Rev.  W.  J.,  Bishop 
of  Gibraltar,  457. 

Turner,  Rev.  Dr.  8.  H.,  481. 

Tussaud,  Madame,  Kerfoot's  in- 
terview with,  77. 

Tyng,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.,  477,  481. 

Unifokmitt  of  Ritual,  Bishop 
Whittiugham's  Canon  on,  510. 
Utygian,  Hatchadoor,  136. 

Valdespino,  Rev.  Mr.,  627,  641. 

Van  Alen,  Katherine,  42. 

Van  Bokkelen,  Rev.  L.,  D.  D.,  13, 

15,  382. 
Van  Deusen,  Rev.  Dr.,  217. 
Van  Kleek,  17. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  Cortlandt, 

674. 
Vaughan,  Very  Rev.  C.  J.,  Master 

of  Temple  and  Deanof  Llandatf, 

588. 
Vinton,  Rev.  Francis,  signs  the 

Memorial,  142,  note. 

Wafer-bread,  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham's  admonition  on,  .528. 


Wallace,  Gen.  Lew,  313. 

Ward,  Lady,  607  et  seq. 

Washburn,  Rev.  E.  A.,  writes  a 
pamphlet  approving  the  Memo- 
rial, 145. 

Webster,  Daniel,  on  peaceable 
secession,  223. 

Wedding,  an  English,  603. 

Wells  Cathedral,  602.  See  Hervey, 

Welsh,  John,  Esq.,  592. 

,  William,  121,  299. 

Westminster  Abbey,  73,  465,  589, 
609. 

Whewcll,  Rev.  Wm.,  D.  D., 
Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  80. 

Whipple,  Right  Rev.  H.  B., 
Bishop  of  Minnesota,  letter 
from,  687. 

White,  Right  Rev.  William,  first 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  his 
death,  13,  14.  Letter  to,  from 
Dr.  Smith,  .559,  note. 

Whittingham,  Margaret  H., 
daughter  of  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham. Letters  from,  640-642. 
Letters  to,  66.5-669. 

Whittingham,  Right  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Rollinson,  fourth  Bishop 
of  Maryland,  Kerfoot's  first 
impressions  of,  31.  On  Ritual- 
ism, 33,  496,  note;  511, 516,  note. 
On  wafer-bread,  538.  His 
political  opinions  during  the 
Civil  War,  189,  198,  208,  219, 
250, 254  et  neq.,  311.  His  "  bitter 
cup,"  383.  Letters  to  Dr.  Muh- 
lenberg, 97,  98.  Letters  from 
Dr.  M.,  33,  E4,  35.  Letters  to 
Kerfoot,  37-113,  114,  15.5-179, 
316,  217,  219,  243,  348,  349,  255, 
2.58,  367,  368,  373,  283,  382,  408, 
473,  518,  543,  621.  To  Rev. 
Abel  A.  Kerfoot,  .539,  .541.  Let- 
ters from  Kerfoot,  see  Kerfoot. 
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NOTE  TO  PAGE  528. 


Wilbcrforce,  Kij^Iit  Kcv.  Samuel, 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  of  Win- 
chester, Dr.  Muhlenberg's 
description  of  an  ordination  by, 
14(>.  Insists  upon  distributing 
what  remains  of  the  conse- 
crated elements  to  communi- 
cants standing,  ibid.  Writes  the 
first  Lambeth  Pastoral,  447, 473. 

Williams,  Right  Rev.  John, 
Bishop  of  Connecticut,  21t0, 291. 
Writes  the  Report  on  Uniform- 
ity of  Ritual,  .510.  Letter  from, 
401. 

Wilraer,  Right  Rev.  J.  P.  B., 
Bishop  of  Louisiana,  457. 


Wilson,   Rev.   J.   D.,  secedes  to 

Cummins,  510. 
,  Rev.  William  E.,   D.  D.. 

121. 

York.    See  Thomsen. 
Minster,  465. 

Zanzibar,  Kerfoot  assists  in  the 
consecration  of,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  .558,  .559.  Kerfoot  writes 
to  him  from  St.  David's  on  the 
fourth  anniversary,  611. 

Zuinglianisra,  curious  traces  of 
in  the  Mexican  Liturgy,  634. 


Note  to  Page  528. 

A  careful  examination  of  p.  337  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  Life  of 
Bishop  WhittingJiam  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  admoni- 
tion to  which  Dr.  Brand  refers,  and  of  which  he  quotes  a  few 
lines,  is  the  very  same  as  that  concerning  wafer-bread,  given 
in  full  on  pages  528  and  529  of  this  work.  It  appears  that 
the  admonition  was  not  actually  sent,  because  the  "wise 
intervention  of  an  influential  presbyter  "  made  it  unnecessary. 
The  statement  in  the  note  on  p.  528  requires,  therefore,  a 
slight  modification  in  one  particular.  The  case,  however,  is 
just  as  strong — perhaps  stronger.  Bishop  W.  drew  up  the 
admonition  and  was  ready  to  send  it — showing  how  far  he 
thought  his  Episcopal  authority  extended.  The  presbyter  did 
not  obey  the  admonition,  for  he  never  received  it;  but  he 
showed  his  readiness  to  obey  his  bishop  by  discontinuing  the 
practice  objected  to  without  even  waiting  for  the  formal 
"  godly  judgment."  The  influential  presbyter  to  whom  Dr. 
Brand  refers  was,  no  doubt,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leeds,  who  was 
ever  a  peacemaker,  and  on  the  most  intimate  and  confidential 
terms  with  Bishop  Whittingham. 


LIST  OF  VARIOUS  PUBLICATIONS  OF  BISHOP 
KERFOOT. 

An  Addkess  to  the  Parents  and  Guardians  of  the  Pupils  in 
St.  James's  Hall,  Washington  County,  Maryland.  By  the 
Rev.  John  B.  Kerfoot,  Rector.    New  York  :  1843. 

The  Confidence  of  a  Certain  Faith.  A  sermon  [on 
St.  John  iv.  22]  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  College  of  St. 
James.  By  John  B.  Kerfoot,  M.  A.,  Rector  and  Professor  of 
the  Evidences  and  Ethics  of  Christianity.    Baltimore  :  1845. 

[Preached  in  November,  1845,  during  the  excitement  that 
prevailed  after  the  news  reached  this  country  that  Dr. 
Newman  had  really  made  his  submission  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  event  occuiTcd  on  the  night  of  October  8,  1845. 
(Apologia,  p.  261,  4th  Edit.)    New  York:  1865.] 

Thbee  Addresses  delivered  at  the  Commencements  of 
the  College  of  St.  James  in  1846, 1847  and  1848. 

[Dedicated  to  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  the  "founder  of  the  first 
school  in  the  Church  in  America  for  the  Christian  education 
of  her  youth  ....  as  a  token  of  affectionate  regard  for  the 
pastor  and  guide  of  his  early  days,  and  the  counsellor  of  his 
maturer  years."] 

The  Faithful  Parent,  as  exemplified  in  Abraham, 
and  as,  in  him,  approved  by  God.  A  sermon  preached  before 
the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  of  Allegany  and  Washington 
Counties,  Maryland.    Baltimore  :  1850. 

Academical  Degrees  and  Titles.  An  address  at  the 
Eighth  Annual  Commencement  of  the  College  of  St.  James, 
July  27,  1854.     By  J.  B.  Kerfoot,  D.  D.,  Rector. 

The  New  Papal  Dogma  False  and  Superstitious. 
Two  sermons  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  the  College  of  St. 
James  :  one  on  the  Festival  of  the  Annunciation,  by  Russell 
Trevett,  M.   A.,   Professor,   etc. ;    the    other    on    the   first 
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Sunday  after  Easter,  by  John  B.  Kerfoot,  D.  D.,  Rector. 
Baltimore:  1855. 

Address  at  the  Commenceraent  of  the  College  of  St. 
James  in  1862.     Baltimore  :  1862. 

The  Christian  College.  The  Inaugural  Address  de- 
livered before  the  Senalus  Academicus  of  Trinity  College, 
Wednesday,  June  28,  1865.  By  John  B.  Kerfoot,  D.  D., 
President.    Hartford  :  1865. 

Our  Lord's  Mission  :  The  Measure  and  Type  of 
THE  Mission  of  His  Church.  Preached  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  Rev.  William  Pinkney,  D.  D.,  as  Assistant  Bishop  of 
Maryland,  October  6,  1870.  [Published  at  the  request  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese.]     1870. 

A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Board  of  Missions  at  its 
Triennial  Meeting  in  Emmanuel  Church,  Baltimore,  October 
6,  1871.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  Barrett  Kerfoot,  D.  D,, 
Bishop  of  Pittsburgh.    New  York:  1871. 

The  Bishop's  Address  on  Fourth  Anniversary  of  the 
Pittsbm-gh  Church  Guild.    Pittsburgh  :  1871. 

Bishop  Kerfoot's  Visitation  Address  to  the  congre- 
gation of  Calvary  Church,  Pittsburgh.  [On  the  Cummins 
Schism.]     Pittsburgh:  1874. 

The  Man  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  Spirit's  Mission  to  Him. 
A  sermon  in  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburgh,  at  the  ordination  to 
the  priesthood  of  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Wilson,  deacon,  a 
colored  man,  etc.    Pittsburgh  :  1878. 

The  Two  Sacraments  of  Christ :  Their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  fulness  of  membership  in  His  Body,  the 
Church,  as  this  Church  teaches  in  her  Sacramental  Offices.  A 
charge  to  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  at  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Convention  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Erie. 
1876. 

The  above  list  is  not  complete,  but  it  contains  the  chief  publications 
of  the  kind. 

THE  END. 
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